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TAOS INDIAN ROASTING CORN—E. IRVING COUSE 


$2.50 A YEAR 
30 CENTS A COPY 


ART APPRECIATION LESSON, PAGE 26 


Chober 1935 





“No wonder ‘teacher's an old crab’... 
twelve o'clock... Forty examinations 
graded... 1 could sleep right here... 
Tomorrow’s outlines yet todo... And 
I'll go quite mad unless I hit on some 
new way to make forty minds absorb 
things quicker... Ob, I'm so tired...” 





SOLILOQUY AT MIDNIGHT 


a 


LIQUID OR GELATIN TYPE 
DUPLICATORS 


Ditto duplicators are priced 
from $3.95 up; every school and 
teacher can have Ditto benefits. 
Illustrated: Ditto R-4, for paper 
upto 9" by 14”—50to 75 copies 
a minute of anything typed, 
written or drawn, in one to 8 
colors, at the one swift opera- 
tion. $89.50 with 12 Ditto films. 
Because Ditto leads, Ditto offers 
both gelatin and liquid type 
duplicators, 





yf 
ee - 2 

I ‘ ia 

, 2257 W. Harrison St., Chicago 

q Gentlemen: Without obligation please — 

I ( ) Send me “New Efficiencies for Education.” 
BARGAINS IN RESULTS! Chemically, Ditto paper, inks, carbon, rolls and films , ( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog. 
coordinate perfectly. Match Ditto duplicators with Ditto supplies for top results! ( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me. 





Madam, be reassured! There JS a way to turn night-time drudgery 
into hours for rest and self-education—a way to make young 
minds absorb eagerly—a way to pack more learning time into 
the day—and place you, in effect, at every pupil’s elbow in guided 
home practice. And so economically! 

The way? DITTO! Fascinating new authoritative Ditto work- 
books and practice texts, reproduced in a jiffy at about 5c a hundred 
copies! For easier days, free nights, a more responsive class, start 
by getting your copy of the latest Ditto workbook catalog! 


AID EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITY, TOO 
Besides class materials of your own or Ditto’s devising, Ditto 
duplicates school newspapers, posters, lectures, maps, music 
scores, notices, forms—has earned the title, “ta school’s most 
versatile and useful instructive equipment.” Send now for “New 
Efficiencies for Education,” and the newest workbook catalog! 





My Name.. 
ree 


ME 6260004 


NEW Ditto 


WORKBOOKS NOW #120 


Ditto’s 55 authoritative work books and 
loose-leaf lesson cartons cover most 
subjects; to enliven teaching new ones 
appear regularly. Latest additions are: 
New arithmetic reasoning problems 
for 4th, Sth, 6th grade; new 4th grade 
geography; new ist grade number 
book; new pre-primer, “Jack and Jill 
at Home,” new primer, “Jack and Jill 
at School”; New “Friends of Field, 
Stream and Forest” for 2nd through 
4th grades; new “Ships, Trains and 
Planes,” for 2nd through 3rd grades, 
etc.... One book or carton 
contains more than most 
classes need; usually two 
or more teachers share 
one. Ditto units: $1.00 
ap. Send for new 
free Ditto Work- 
book catalog. 
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In many classrooms throughout the country, drills in gum massage are taking 
place daily. Teachers find that this simple exercise appeals to children and en- 
courages them to massage their gums as regularly as they brush their teeth. 
This stimulation and exercise, the children are told, helps to invigorate the 
gums—to aid in promoting dental health for the years ahead, 


In many classrooms today, children 
are learning the importance of gum 
massage to healthy, sparkling smiles 








ODERN methods of teaching —modern- 
M minded educators—agree on the impor- 
tance of daily health programs for children. 
Thousands of youngsters, from their earliest 
school days on, show the beneficial effect of 
this teaching. They know how and when to 
exercise and relax. They know the value of 
fresh air, sunshine and vitamins—just as they 
know the value of gum massage to a future of 
better oral health. 


For their fine work in fostering dental health, 
teachers everywhere have earned the praise of 
parents and dentists. For children are learning 
that gums as well as teeth need regular care— 
that modern soft foods rob gums of stimula- 
ton and exercise. Lacking natural stimulation, 
sums tend to become weak and tender—and 


i * a 






Even children prefer the modern soft, 
creamy foods—foods that fail to exer- 
cise the gums—to give them the stim- 
ulation they need for health. 


“Our work has new life— your 
chart helped to demonstrate 
why modern dental hygiene 

means care of the gums, too” 


—writes a South Carolina teacher 





Bill’s teacher showed him how to 
practice massage of his gums at home 
—a simple and sensible oral health 
lesson he'll always remember. 





Many parents, interested in their youngsters’ homework, are learning about 
gum massage. Along with their children, many of them are adopting this 
dental health routine in the interest of firmer gums and brighter teeth. 


often indicate their weakened condition by that 
warning tinge of “pink” on your tooth brush. 

Regular massage helps to invigorate the 
gums—to give them the exercise they need for 
healthy soundness. In classroom drills, teachers 
demonstrate the simple technique of gum mas- 
sage. The index finger is placed om the outside 
of the jaw to represent the tooth brush and 
rotated from the base of the gums toward the 
teeth. Teachers explain how this massage, prac- 
ticed at home, stimulates sluggish gums—quick- 
ens the circulation in the gum tissues —helps 
them to a new, healthier firmness. 

Ipana Tooth Paste is a splendid aid in gum 
massage. For this modern dentifrice, approved 
by so many dentists, is especially designed not 
only to clean teeth to a new, brighter sparkle, 





but with massage to help tone and invigorate 
the gums. 


Send for our Classroom Helps 
An attractive colored wall chart entitled “Why 
Do Teeth Ache?”, 8-point hygiene check-up 
records and a complete outline for a school- 
wide “Good Teeth’ Contest are all available. 
Write us, giving name of your school, princi- 
pal or superintendent, grade and number of 
pupils enrolled. Bristol-Myers Co., Educational 
Dept., 630 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Drak READER: 

By this time your school term is well launched, bu. many ques- 
tions about subjects that you are teaching may be puzzling you. If 
you wil! turn to “Your Counselor Service,” on pages 62, 64, 66, and 
68, you will find that some of your questions may be answered here. 
You won't want to miss this helpful department which appears 


regularly in Te 


INsrRUCcTOR each month 


LOOKING AT 


THIS [S5UE 


Our handwork pages, 


although complete in themselves, offer suggestions for a variety of 


uses. Jessie Todd’s article, beginning on page 3, describes many of 


them. If you have ever wondered how other teachers make the 
typewriter a vital factor in their schoolrooms, read the article by 


Edith U. Conard on page 24. 
junch are discussed by Mabel U 
are on pages 6~—9. 


PRIMARY GRADES 


Seasonal; Indians 

Pages 20, 33, 34, 37, 44, 46, and 
47 offer seasonal material. In 
formation and activities about 
Indians will be found on 14, 26, 
and 37. 


Columbus Day; Halloween 
Material relating to Columbus is 
on pages 32, 37, and S1-58. For 
Halloween ideas, see 20, 33, 37, 
45-47, 50, and 61. 


Program Material; Stories 
Program material is on pages 
44—47 and 50; stories are on 20. 


Mandwork 
See pages 3, 17, 26, 32-34, 36, 
37, 40, 51-58, 60, and 64. 


Units; Seatwork 

Pages 17 and 51-58 have units; 
16, 27, and 31, seatwork; and 
26 and 51-58, questions and ac- 
tivities, 


Tool Subjects 

Arithmetic is on pages 27, 31, 
61, and 66; reading, on 27 and 
68; language, on $9—6!1 and 66; 
and handwriting, on 24. 


Art; Literature; Music 
See the cover and page 26 for 
art appreciation; 26 for litera 
ture and music correlations; and 
44 and 50 for music. 


Elementary Science; Health 
Science questions are answered 
on page 62. Pages 13, 15, and 
17 relate to health and safety. 


Social Studies; Visual Education 
For the social studies, turn to 
pages 14, 26, 32, 51-58, and 68; 
for character education, 13, 16, 
17, 21, 40, 47, 59, and 61; and 
for visual education, 14, 26, 51 
58, and 64. 


Barnes on page 15. 


Social customs as related to the school 


Book reviews 


The contents of the magazine are classified below. 


MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 


Seasonal; Indians 

For seasonal material, turn to 
pages 25, 33, 34, 37, 44, 46, and 
47. Pages 14, 21-23, 26, 35, 
and 37 relate to Indians. 


Columbus Day; Halloween 
Material for Columbus Day is on 
pages 18-19, 21, 32, 37, 47-49, 
and $1~—58; for Halloween, on 
20, 33, 37, 45-47, and 61. 


Program Material; Stories 
See pages 44-49 for program ma- 
terial. Stories are on pages 20-21. 


Handwork 
Pages 3, 22-23, 26, 32-41, S1- 
58, 60, and 64 supply handwork, 


Units; Tests 

Units and lesson material are on 
pages 18-19, 22-23, 25, and S1- 
§8; tests, on 30-31; and ques 
tions and activities, on 26 and 
51-58. 


Tool Subjects 

For arithmetic, see pages 31 and 
66; for reading, 68: and for 
language, 59-61 and 66. 


Art; Literature; Music 

Material for art appreciation 
appears on the cover and page 
26. For literature, see 25 and 
26; and for music, 26 and 44. 


Elementary Science; Health 

Pages 31 and 62 have science 
helps. Pages 13, 15, 30, and 59 
stress health and safety. 


Social Studies; Visual Education 
For social-studies material, see 
pages 14, 18-19, 21-23, 26, 31, 
35, 38-39, 41, 48-49, 51-59, 
and 68; for character education, 
13, 40, 47, and 61; and for vis- 
ual education, 14, 18-19, 22-23, 
51-58, and 64 
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A request for change of address me 
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h Amer 
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- ing 
reach us by the 25th of the second month preces) 
the month's issue with which it is to take effect th 
of October for December issue, ete.). Give both “ 


ications “ 
old and new addresses. Address all communica! 
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OW TO USE THE 
HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 
Supervisor of Art 


University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


age THE poster on this page 
can be shown to the children 
to illustrate these points. 

1. A good composition is very 
ften made by drawing one per- 
on large in the picture. 

2. A good composition has an 
nteresting dark and light pat- 
tern. In this one, the dark fore- 
ground with the dark cloak gives 
trength to the composition. 

3. The smaller figures behind 
the large one and the boat in the 
distance add interest to the com- 
position. 

The figure of Columbus should 
help the children to draw a girl 
ta boy standing with a paddle 
fan Oar near a canoe. 

This picture can be used 
a type to show people coming 
up a hill. For example: Make a 
irge drawing of a Pilgrim com- 
ng up a hill, with other Pilgrims 
ied him, and the “Mayflower” 
n the distance. 


also 


f° THE suggestions given here 
for the materials to be used 
vhen making the transparencies 

‘ill be found helpful in mak- 
ng lamp shades for Christmas 
resents, and stained-glass win- 
ows for cathedrals constructed 
y the children. In making large 
ined-glass windows, very thin 

per called vellum (which is 
‘urable also) is an excellent ma- 
tial, If the colors are made with 
rilliant inks, they look as beauti- 
Was real stained glass, especially 

‘one coat of ink is placed on top 

! another coat of ink after the 

inst coat is dry. 

The teacher can show the chil- 
‘en the owls on this page and the 
eon page 34, and call attention 

the fact that the one on page 

+is more naturalistic than those 

n page 33, 

In driving through a park . 

ticago one Halloween night, 

enly came upon hundreds of 

seen all carrying lanterns 

hich they had made. It was a 
(Continued on page 4) 
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urith these MODERN 


Low Coat WORKBODKS 
Diagnostic Reading Workbooks 


8-Book Series 

















All Grades, 1---12 


Two Standardized Reading Tests Free With Each Book 








Correct Weaknesses Wit! euch: Ih 
Revealed by Tests ‘gt VY, a ' 
u On 
thove the pre-reading level ‘ “y ite 
4 ae : saree tardarcdized rewmebing test ire provided! 
. tt ! r bra ‘ 
gfe ovncnosr ie COCOOMCTIIO | eading skills | york 
= RB “J «nok und f ) 
Ln ear With cael : ie 
Sy PREZ exer ‘ j vicded ) i prac 
ei. tice and a \uetly ! wm ba 
As < 7 . readit kill, analyzed he stand 
trclizes 
Fascinating § \\ritien ~ Patents h 
2 Jevbitascn lit ha ’ 
Story Units eee tae ae” 
1 uler ‘ I» tie Read Work 
bowk ni int ry vill 
he x t wy hildres ri 
orkbooks are large in. si " i 
nh quality paper ed a ow Ith barat 
tiful illustration unlib und 
ny 1) rkby i 1 
eri outstanding in it type ! ! 
child and 
Use With Any !)itunenti Reacling 
Basal Reader ‘\\'"' sr a ae 
ists in 
rccomnpany Th) basal read ri 
Their vocabu hits beeen fully 
ntrolled that it easier for ach 
rack that h ny hlely = vse 
basal text 
Definite Proof That Diagnostic Reading Workbooks 
Build Better Readers 
One thousand pupils in) Crack Ome through Six, in) one Chool sy 
tem ere tested at the beginning and at the end of a semest hivery 
pupil used a Diiagnosti Reading Workbook Phe test OW tha 
more than SO px nt of these pupils made more than normal on rm 
in reading ability during this period! 








i 








Quantity TITLES PRICES 
10 of 1-0 
more **" eopies 
copie 
*Pre- Readine—_MeTHER GOOSE (Reading Read 
ness: Kind.-Gr.1 12c 16c 
A complete reading reading program, motivated 
by Mother Goose picture wd rhyme (32 pp 
*Pre-Primer—-BUSY BROWNIES (Pre-Primer Seat- 
work: Gr. 1) 12c 16c 
A very easy pre-primer seatwotk book, introduc 
ing children ulually to word recognition and 
reading kills through fascinating picture tories 
of Peek and his Brownie friends (32 pp.) 

Book I—-NIP, THE BEAR (Gr. 1) 18¢ 24c 
The adventure t Nip and his little mistress at 
home, aft sehool, and oon the farm (G4 pp.) 

Book tl-—-RED DEER, THE INDIAN BOY (Gr. 2) 18 24c 
The life istoms and lore of Red Deer, the littl 
Blackfoot) Indian boy ind oof Tom Blackbird 
the Nava) (4 pp 

Book ly er Ane ee FRIENDS (Gr. 3) 18¢ 24c 

caper ‘ collie puppy stud te 
hiked inl a. B frie ne (G4 pp 

Book iV-—ADVENTURE TRAE (Gr. 4) 18¢ 240 
hiterestin tue i thing t re 
n ak adeualanadin m the ehild life tewtay 
(G4 pp 

Book V-——-EXPLORING TODAY (Gr. 5-6) 18c 24c 
begelore for the ehild new and tascinating thing 
i ohiis ery ironenett (4 ppd 

eee 4 —MOOERN .svene (Jr.-Sr. High School) 36c 480 
\ il tworkbook to improve the t vclinig 
ib ini 1 r remedial tuudent " 

Iuntion Senior High “etvo haved on cag read 
nig ntent of eplional interest te upper-gracd 
pupil (128 pp.) 

* * * Inelnde postage at Te per book when sending payn with 
order at) these quanti ty rate The higher pres for smatier 
quantiti ire postpaid price 

* * Reading tests are not supplied with these two tith but are 
given tree with all other tith when © or more copies of @ 
title are ordered 


10-CENT WORKBOOKS 


Reading 
My Activity Books in Reading 


Quantity 


Book I—(Gr. 1). Contains 54 aetivi projects that build better 
reader Material i earetully graded and instruction ure 
msily toll ed by papal 

Book pe. 2). Provides 27 story uni each cCobsistin 

nt reading lesson test ! mpreher nn, und at ty 
to build vou sbulary 

Book tti——(Gr. 3). Has 24 story unit pl est red is 
zk picture to color, and other novel deviee iaprove 
reading abilities, 

Book ,1vV— (Gr. 4). Purnishe 25 silent reading lessor doo 
etual material ire test problen may the 

thuhary Duailling i ion 


PRICE: 10c each, 


more; 


plus 14% 


smaller quantities, 15c each, postpaid. 


My Activity Books in Arithmetic 


Quantity 








© per book for postage, in quantities of 10 or 


Book I—Meanin f numbers i eepuenes nd at random Aritt 
metic vor ibul ry asic mobin ! ‘ rdin te fiftien 
Book t—Treach« ibtraction TT iedlition hur pbeinaat pen 
measuring, telling time Roman numeral ved onunber 
nition to 1,000, Begins multiplication ind hh emedial test 
Book §i—NSimple denominate number lum adelition, gaultipl 
ation hort. division on nul thitneet 
nin Diagnostie test 
Book IV—l! anel suabets ! ih " rill « 
1ittie multiplicati nd dlivisiot Shor 
nd tose money Spira review 
remed 
Book V—*s) futmlamental kin rel 
mental ‘ ! Redu n ¢ fr i Can 
cellation ! btraction lecimal retion 
Book ve—le 1 tows fundamental romore digit Use 
f common fraction and decimal] Reduction of 
muitnon fraction decimal Pereer 
PRICE: 10c each, plus 1'20 per book for postage, in quantities of 10 or 
more; smaller quantities, 15c each, postpaid. 
American Education Press, Inc. [’lea« end me the bab indicated 
yuarantee I inclose $ in ' (i 
te i 


Name 


City or P. O. 


Addr ss 


Arithmetic 





Slate 


AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, Inc. 


English 
My Activity Books in English 


Quantity 

Book ti—(Gr. 2). Interesting devices for young children rhere 
ire novel way tence! the use of capital letter ample 
punetuation, and writing if tori 

Book tti-—(Gr. 3). exercise to teach capitalizat inupole 
ibbreviation wid) punetuation iow to keep a ad y rite 
tories, and plan play 

Book 1V—(Gr. 4). ‘Twenty eight contrac te re iy ue 
build vocabulary, stimulate creative writing teach pitaliza 
tion and punetuation Diagnostic test 

Book V— (Gr. 5). Fifty-two different sym ! rh 
including friendly letter invitation i ti nary lee 
thor f correct wore ete 

Bock ee 6) Peach the pupil to recognize part ot 

eel write tMuently ine word correct md } | ‘ 

cabin y 

Book Vil—(Gr. 7). ivercine iu elementary rat ‘ indi 
vidual york on theme writing ritenee rt l nd para 
graphing lProvicle test that toeasure rowtl th 

Book Vill——-(Gr. 8). Training in anal t mpl ntemee 
the use f adjectives, advert prot ! 1 r par of 
peech Gives a review of all previou rh 

PRICE: 10c each, plus 1'/20 per book for postuge, in quantities of 10 or 
more; smaller quantities, 15c each, postpaid 





15c WORKBOOKS IN U.S. HISTORY 
My Activity Books in U. S. History 








Quantity 
European Beginnings— (Gr. 5-6). ide 1X puwe f work ma 
terial on Ancient Cul ireek e Roma the Midate 
Aye Beginning of ingle tid “and the Mirth Am iti ry 
U. 8. History I (Gr. 7) Cover he ym 1402 to TSS0 
There re eleve differen mit t sok wit more that 
eventy ere 
vu. .. History t8——(Gr. 8). Cove he period tres ADO 
he present time Divided int hirteen hapt nit 
vieling nteresting exer ‘ test ( rt may und d 
vie hie ke better tors ticdent 
PRICE: 165c each, plus 1'.c per book for postage, in quantities of 10 or 
more; smaller quantities, 20c each, postpaid, 
' t ur buch OUR GUARANTEE 
nee | ) All materials descrilx ! 
tisement are Old wit 
mg that if for ny incl } 
pleas they may be returned and your 
money will be immediately refunded of 
the charge ancelled 











400 South Front Street 
Columbus, Ohio 
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THOUSANDS HAVE) How to Use the 


Handwork in This Issue 


LEARNED TO PLAY — net irom rare 
fy iS FASY WAY. truly beautiful sight comparable Make your 


to that of many lighted gondolas 


in Venice. The friend who was RS 
with me became inspired to have [ Init 
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learn to play your favorite instrument ‘ Th 
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Ly neneination Lesson ond explanatory book let d rawing of an owl. I he more Spencer Lens Compan the Cc 
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on which this method is built. No needless ex have 
relses No expensive teacher. You learn at > > . . yi fice MICROSCOPES NCER REFRACTOMETERS 
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Pege AFTER drawing the figures 
shown here, some children 
may wish to make place cards for 
parties, with the figures of chil- 
dren on little cards folded so that 
they stand up. 

Some can make clay figures of 
children. Looking at the illus- 
trations on this page will help 
them to get the children in pro- 
portion. 

The children like to model a 
Scotch girl wearing the costume 
of her country. They also like 
to model Dutch children. The 
wooden shoes made large help to 
support the figure. They like to 
model Mexican men wearing big 
hats. 

The teacher who has successful- 
ly taught the figures on this page 
will think of other problems 
which can be presented in a man- 
ner similar to this, for example: 
The paper can be divided into 
five or six parts to draw children 
older than these. The teacher 
can work out figures of knights 
when the children study them. 
The children can make some 
‘imple paper dolls according to 
the directions on this page, and 
have great fun making original 
clothes for them. 

They can try to draw pictures 
of themselves after they have 
made the figures on this page. 


fg® SOME children will want 

to draw an Indian in his 
canoe at sunset. Others will 
want to draw him just as it is 
growing dark. Still others will 
want to try moonlight with re- 
flections of moon and stars in the 
water, 

Some will make fiery red and 
bright yellow and orange trees 
reflected in the water. Some will 
show water lilies and cattails. 

Perhaps some boy will draw 
campfires on the shore with Indi- 
ans dancing around the fires. 

An interesting scene could be 
made of an Indian mother and 
father and children in a canoe 
carrying blueberries to a distant 
town to sell them. 

Another very interesting pic- 
ture could be at a summer resort. 
People can be drawn in a canoe 
on a beautiful lake. 

The lower picture on the page 
will be very helpful to children 
who wish to draw harvest scenes. 


wi, THE figures of the cour- 

tiers in obeisance will help 
the children draw the Wise Men 
in the Christmas story. 

ese figures will also help 
‘tem draw Indians bending over 
ooking at tracks in the snow or 
ttraps they have set. The hands, 
of course, can be lowered a little. 
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The upper one of these bend- 
ing figures can be changed into 
an Arab looking down at his 
camel, or a farmer looking at a 
new calf. 

The figure of Marco Polo can 
be changed into a shepherd look- 
ing up at the star in a Christmas 
picture, or a sculptor looking up 
at a statue which he is carving. 
The sculptor should wear a long 
smock. The costume on this fig- 
ure will help the children when 
they draw the smock. 

The hands on this left-hand 
page will help your pupils draw 
hands. Children continually ask, 
“Please help me to draw hands 
better.” The children usually suc- 
ceed best if they are encouraged 
to draw the line around the hand 
and then put in the lines between 
the fingers. 

The figures of Kublai Khan and 
his attendants will help your pu- 
pils to draw kings, queens, and at- 
tendants in the different history 
stories that they are studying. 

The seated figure will assist 
them to model or draw a seated 
figure, as queen, child reading 
book, mother holding baby, king, 
and Viking. 

The boy holding the fruit can 
be used as a leader of a Thanks- 
giving parade if his clothes are 
changed. The children need not 
copy the bowl, but may change 
it into a basket. 

The animal will help in draw- 
ing pictures of the zoo or jungle, 
and also in drawing dogs and cats 
of different kinds. 

The boy with the fan and the 
girl will help your pupils in draw- 
ing three-quarter-view faces. We 
need to emphasize the fact that 
one eye is drawn near the edge of 
the face and that one side of the 
lips is smaller. 


Pese THE poster with the tiger 

will inspire many children to 
paint what they call “Portraits of 
Animals,” large front-view and 
side-view faces of giraffes, horses, 
lions, and different kinds of dogs. 
Such problems give pupils excel- 
lent practice, for the animals’ 
faces make decided designs. Such 
problems please the boys. Many 
women teachers want most of the 
art problems to be very dainty, 
pretty things. The boys like to 
do some things which are fierce 
or funny, so that they can make 
bold dark and light patterns and 
strong lines. 

The lower silhouette picture 
may lead some children to make 
many original silhouette pictures. 
This may interest them in staging 
shadow pictures in which real 
children take part. 

(Continued on page 12) 
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¢ NEVER BOUGHT 
GREATER VALUE 


TREASURE CHEST BOOKS set an entirely new standard of values, for 
never before have such comprehensive collections been offered at such a 
moderate price. They are compiled by authorities, illustrated by leading art- 
ists and reproduced from expertly engraved and photo plates and printed 
under the most advanced modern methods; on paper selected for its durabil- 
ity and color to produce perfection in the reproduction of text, music, and 


illustration. The covers of these books 


in their theme and artistic use of colors. 


are durable, attractive and pleasing 





HOBBY-CRAFT BOOKS 





POINTS ON CARTOONING 


Action, expression, characterization and situa- 
tions. The use of line, shadow, motion, back- 
wreund, and comedy conversation balloons with 
a complete description of their varied uses. 


COMPILED BY AUTHORITIES AND 
ARTISTS. EACH HOBBY-CRAFT 


TRATED WITH EASY TO FOLLOW STEP BY STEP, 
TAIL DIAGRAMS AND FULL DIREC 


MARIONETTES 


This series of four marionette books has 
been acclaimed a masterful treatise of 
this fascinating craft. 

1 Mould--cast—paint - marionette heads. 
2 Hands—feet-—legs—arms—and bodies, 

3 Controls- stringing and manipulation. 
4 Production--stageeraft lights—scenery. 


POINTS ON SKETCHING 


Sketching and pencil magic 
highlight shading and shadows. Detail 
illustrations of facial expression—fea- 
tures--action -perspective and composi- 
tion with a complete descfiption of their 
varied uses, 


through 


TOY DESIGNS 


How to plan and build toys games and 
other playthings that will delight the 
kiddies. The use of scroll-jig saw and 
wood with cutout and action playthings. 


DESIGNS TO BUILD 


How to design- cut— assemble 
and paint practical and useful 
things for the home. The use o 
jig saw--and wood with 
usual ideas. 


decorate 
sifts and 
scroll 

new and un- 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
BOOK IS 


FOREMOST 
PROFUSELY ILLUS- 
MASTER DFE- 
TIONS, 





MUSIC BOOKS 





CHILDREN’S 
SONGS AND GAMES 


Sixty-seven favorite songs and games that 
children know and love. A happy collec- 
tion for school, play and home, 


DANCES OLD AND NEW 


The minuet, polka, waltz, reel, tango, 
square dance and many other popular 
dances of all nations for play and en- 
tertainment. 


WORLD WIDE SONGS 


Favorite songs of all nations, not patri- 
otic or folk tunes, but the melodies that 
will live forever. 


COMMUNITY SONGSTER 


126 songs you love to sing. New ar- 
rangements for solo and group singing. 
A Treasure Chest of songs for school, 
college, club and community use. 


OTHER MUSIC BOOKS 





Old Time Song Hits 
Homespun Songs 
Cowboy Songs 

Darn Fool Ditties 
Songs We Love 


Just Off The 
“Christmas Song 


Songs to Sing, Pictu 


A Children’s Holk 


Songs of Sacred Beauty 


Press ” Songs Never Forgotten 
Parade Gems for Piano 
jay Book 


Christmas Songs and Carols 
Rodeheaver Gospel Songs 


res to Color 





ALL BOOKS ARE ARRANGED FOI 


% SOLO AND GROUP SINGING 


THE PIANO ACCOMPANIMENTS ARE NOT AT ALL DIFFICULT, AND 


PRESERVE THE 
THAT MAKES 


BEAUTY 


OF MUSICAL 
PLAYING AND SINGING 


AND HARMONY 
ENJOYMENT 


COLOR 
THRILLING 











SPECIAL 
OFFER 


EACH 
BOOK 
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POSTPAID 


THIS IS A SPECIAL OFFER TO THE INSTRUCTOR READERS— 


MENTION THE 


MAGAZINE 


TREASURE CHEST PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
62 WEST 45 ST., NEW YORK 
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achool, institution. Write for free samples re . > > res - -_ . +f 
COLLEGE BOOK COMPANY ond ilterature, , tive par of er oa gi LeakNinc to Wrire, by Elsie ~ 
Pe hONG Bes bept | EOLUMGUS, ORE WEBSTER TEXTILE HANDICRAFTS ms of today s educators, who are Inpaged. — Paper 
A CRAM SM) | 7317 Wise Ave., Dept.31, St. Louis, Mo. lems of today . and Ann Mawn. - wre a 
molding the thoughts and lives of 8.10. Merrill Publishing Co. Cie’ 
Complete education for teaching (52a the men and women of the future. This is a simple, attractivé 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL — Chicago By BB ye year The teachers cre discussed as the workbook for teaching beginners 
SCHOOL OF NURSING + 4 * dren’s demonstration school and human dynamos of the mental to write and to spell easily. Each 
Invites teachers interested in preparing for the nursing pro observation center. Special summe or classes », : 
uree with Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's power of the nation, and as the page has large attractive pictures 
lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- : ; ’ cing 
graduates cation plug vocational training. B.E. degree conferred vital cog in the greatest enter- to color, and spaces for wri 
swimming p oe in 4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate : ; ‘ “ d 
and other states. Estabiished 1600. Write for announcement Write for list of successful alumnae. prise in the United States, our eda- new words. 
Director, School of Nursing, Michael Reese Hospital, National College of Education J | C ti d . pa , 7) 
Dept. N, 29th St. and Ellis Ave., Chi . . : rete ‘ » oO » 
“ee . ms arene EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres, 80x814-M EVANSTON, ILL. ucational system. aan 8 
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SERIES OF 
STECK 
WORKBOOKS 


Designed to fill a long felt need in an 
educational ficld where teachers have 







been handicapped by lack of ade- 
quate material, these workbooks are 
invaluable teaching aids ! 
Elementary Music (iracdes % to 5 inclusive) 
Pre-tested material around which to 
build a complete course of study in 
music instructior ind appreciation 
Games, written work, drill Student’ 
ereative efforts are encourayed 
Elementary Science irades 6 and 6 
The only workbooks of their kind ever published. Com 
plete material for a full year’s work More than 200 illus 
trations ineach = Practical Teacher's Handbook and Man 


val available 


Write today for your 


FREE py f the 


THE STECK co. seeein cam 











Educational Tests 


Save time and transportation cost 
by ordering your educational tests 
from this office. Test publications of 
leading publishers are carried in stock. 

lowa Every-Pupil Tests and lowa 
Basic Skills Tests available only from 
this bureau. 


A twenty-four hour shipment service 
is Featured. 





Write for new Catalogue and Price List 


Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service, Extension Division 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


lowa City, lowa 


Be sure to mention The Instructor 


ART BARGAINS 


TWO GREAT, BIG PRIMARY ART PACKAGES 
for the price of one. Think of it! 

All Year Package consists of cardboard cut-outs 
of every subject you will need during the whole year, 
Holiday Package consists of HOLIDAY poster 
and pictures made of colored paper with cardboard 
pattern attached, Ready for use. Includes all the 

holiday 














Biggest bargain on the market, Will completely 
olve your Art problem Don't do without them. 
Send $1.00 for both packayes today 


PRIMARY TEACHERS SERVICE 





Box 53, Calumet City, Mlinois 





Beautiful . | 
Weinht 25¢ | 
guaranteed Coin 


Rolls Developed |’ 


onal 


Profe Enlargements and 
Never Fade Perfect Tone Prints 


RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


li fe \ le) 4° 
TO TEACHERS 

















Stunt and Pep Songs 

21 Human Interest Songs 

39 Folk Songs 

12 Patriotic Songs 

45 Sacred Songs 

17 Negro Spirituals 
—and many others! 


Regular = price 20c per 
copy $1.80 per dozen 
(postpeid Sis 00 per 


hundred (not postpaid). 





ee a oe oe 
yee RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK Co. 
12 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Hl. 
“4 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
y se send me a copy of Sociability Songs 
enclose 10c, i 
Ea eee ee oe 
Address eae 
a 

















THE NEW BOOKS 





(Continued from page 6) 


ScliENCE Prosiems, Book One, by 
W. L. Beauchamp, John C. Mayfield, 
and Joe Young West. Basic Studies in 
Science. 432 pp. Cloth, $1.28. Scott, 


Foresman and Company. Chicago. 

This science material is focused 
on environmental problems, and 
is presented in a way that pupils 
of the junior high school can eas- 
ily follow. Children will like the 
large print, many pictures, and 
readable style of this book. 


A Srory or Warer, by Augustus Pig- 


man, Edited by Alice V. Keliher. 151 
pp. Cloth. $1.50. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company. New York. 


This particular story of water 
is concerned with the water for 
man to drink and to give to his 
plants and animals. The author 
brings out how ways of getting 
water have helped man go on- 
ward in his march toward civil- 
ization. A chronology from 
10,000 B.c. up to the present is a 
valuable feature of the book. 


Srreer Corner, by Harold Hunting 
and Eunice Hunting. 118 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00. Paper, $.50. Friendship Press. 
New York. 


Written for junior girls and 
boys, Street. Corner takes the 
reader into the various homes of 
families of a city community. We 
learn how the people live, what 
their pleasures and problems are, 
and how the churches and social 
agencies befriend them. There is 
a manual, A Junior Teacher's 
Guide the City, by Nina 
Millen, price $.25. 


on 


“TREASURE Cuest Honpycrarr Books.” 


Unpaged. Paper. $.10 cach. Treasure 


Chest Publications, Inc. New York, 
Marionette Hopspy-crarr, by Helen 
Fling. 4 volumes, Designs vo Buitp 


and Toy Destans, by Frank Phares. 


CarkTOONING and SKETCHING, by George 
Carlson. 

Since the details of the hand- 
work and drawings in these books 
are pictured step by step, chil- 
dren will find them very easy to 
follow, and their efforts should be 
successful. Each book has over 
one hundred and fifty diagram 
illustrations. 


WHEN WASHINGTON Dancep, by 
Clarence Stratton, adapted by Gertrude 
Modecrow. 335 pp. Cloth. $1.00. 
Scott, Foresman and Company. Chicago. 

Here is a fast-moving tale of 
the American Revolution, espe- 
cially prepared for slow readers. 
It has a vocabulary of fewer than 
1900 different words, broad at- 
tractive margins, large clear 
print, and interest-provoking il- 
lustrations in black and white by 
Alexander Key. This book makes 
the child begin to think that read- 
ing is fun. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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READING 


Seatwork Activities 


List Price 
Pre-Primer 


Workbook 20c 
Pre-Primer Seatwork......ccccccecess 20c 
Puleser Gentweelt. «......iesc0tcsccteeses 20c 
First Reader Seatwork 24c 
My Seatwork Book I, first grade; Book II, 

second grade, cach 24c 
Second Grade Reading Seatwork 24c 


Eye and Ear Fun, phonic workbooks for first, 


second, and third grades, cach 24c 
Reading and Social Studies Workbook, third 
grade 24c 


ENGLISH 
List Price 


Webster Language, Books 1 and 2 


for grades one and two, each 24c 
Language Helps for Written English Second 
and third grades, cach 20c 
Fourth to sixth grades, each 24c 
Sharp's Language Practice, for third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth yrades; a book for each 
grade, cach 14c 
Sharp's English Exercises, for seventh and 
eighth grades; a book for each grade, 
each 24c 


List Price 
Goals in Spelling, Book I, for grade one 24¢ 


WEBSTER 
WORKBOOKS 


Increase Interest 
and Bring 
Better Results! 





HISTORY 


Study Guides in U.S 


List Price 
History, 


seventh and cighth grades 44c 
Also bound in two parts, each . 240 
ARITHMETIC 

List Price 

First Grade Number Book 20c 
Work and Play in Numberland, second 

grade 20c 

My Arithmetic Tablet -New 1937 Edition, a 

series of arithmetic workbooks for each 

grade, one to cight 16c 


GEOGRAPHY 
List Price 


Far and Near, for third or fourth grade 246 
36c 
Study Guide Lessons in Geography, for grades 


Life in Other Lands, for fourth grade 


fifth to seventh, inclusive 


Book I, United States 48c 
Book II, South America 24c 
Book III, Europe 36c¢ 
Book 1V, Asia, Africa, Australia 24c 
Eastern Hemisphere 36c 
Western Hemisphere 40c 


HEALTH 
List Price 


Happy Health Hours, Book I, first 


grade; Book II, second grade, each 166 
My Health and Safety Book, for third of 
fourth grade 24c 


Health Tests and Exercises, Book I 
sixth grades; Book II, seventh 


fifth and 
and eighth 
20¢ 


grades, cach 


Write for Our Descriptive Price List 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE. - 


91 














Get this Latest Book on.. 


RHYTHM BANDS 


@ A step-by-step outline on how to organize and train 
children which makes it easy for any teacher to develop 
a successful rhythm band. Simple—practical—built on 
Ludwig's long experience... This new, handsomely 
illustrated book contains full information on newest 






SS ; 


Ludwig equipment. 





ducing 
Time Bells. 





OL TUNE TIME 
BELL BEGINNERS 
ond ADVANCED 
RHYTHM BANDS 


Included in the new beok, 
advanced ideas and prac- 
tical aid to advancing 
Rhythm Bands, by the not- 
ed Gladys M. Stein, intro- 
the use of Tune 
This added 
feature of the new book bes 
of special interest and im- 
portance. Send coupon to- 
day for this helpful book. 


Complete Outfits 
$5.45 up 


Send coupon now for your 
copy of this handsome, new, 
illustrated book free and with- 
out obligation. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG, Inc. 


i Noise 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG, Inc., 1019 Ludwig Bidg. zune 
1611 N. Wolcott Ave. (Formerly Lincoin St.), Chicago, Ul. 


Without obligation please send me your new book on Khythm Bands. 


v 


PEREE® ccaccecesece 


Street ...... 9000600006 000000000000 0608S O0SOSeccccceesesescooeccs 
City ....... : -- 





Pesition 


















The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 


TEN cent sizes. 


Pictures from three different 


Aurore Guide Reni ONE CENT and TWO CENTS for 60 
Bend for CATALOGUES of all these, Worth or more. 
FREE, if you name grade and school, ex- 


cept the Perry Pictures Catalogue of 1600 


small illustrations, the 
15 centa, 


ASK ABOUT “OUR 


price of which is for Framing. 


‘The Perr Pictures 


in coin or stamps 


OWN 
PICTURE STUDY.” 


COURSE IN 


The Perry Pictures, in the ONE, TWO, and 


Bird Pictures in Colors, Miniature COLORED 
publishers, at 
cents’ 


Sets of Industrial Pictures and Large Pictures 





— ee ee « For ONE DOLLAR ——_——_——_—— 


Primary Teachers may have new games, plays, parties, hobbies, club 
suggestions, puzzles, stories, verse, sewing cards, cut-outs, contests, and 
many pages of things to do and make, every month — 

8 PLAY MATES for $1.00 with this coupon 


Check choice 
Mail to —_ 


ee — wen nnnn-nenee------- 
| Send to Children’s PLAY MATE Magazine «+ Cleveland, Ohio 


of issues OC) Sept. to Apr. OC) Oct. to May 











Two New Teaching Aids... at Only 80 Cents Each 
to New or Present Subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR 


If you wish to subscribe for THE INSTRUCTOR now and at the same 
time order either or both of these books, use the order form on page 84. 


THE INSTRUCTOR HANDCRAFT BOOK 





Cae 








° ve 
. ue 
1 Faaied PRL Omak 





act 
oy 


40 big pages 


Ten of the most 


pares 8 nd 


Holland; Learning 





The introduction by 
tells how handcraft bewun at achool may be carried into home 
by 12% inches 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Studies Illustrated Units that have appeared in THE INSTRUCTOR, 
have been assembled in this handy volume. 
comprises subject matter, self-checking study lessons, and 
a large number of interesting pictures. 
how to secure the best results with such material. 

Suggested teaching procedures are provided for Primary, Interme- 
diate, and Upper Grades. 
may easily be utilized on other levels 

The ten Illustrated Units include: 
Clothing; Thrift; Ploneer Life in North America; South America; 


Climate, and Weather. 
96 big pages, 10% 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. Only 80 cents to new or present subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


Things to Draw, Paint or Make 


book of Handwork selected 
More than half the book 


from the 
is devoted 


A large, handsome, *0-page 
pages of THE INSTRUCTOR 
to seasonal material 
The contents include: Masks and costume designs for Halloween, 
wifts, decorations and cards for Christmas, valentines, Faster cards, 
wvifts and cards for Mother's Day, simple posters, sand-table setups, 
friezes, room decorations, blackboard and window decorations, place- 
eard and paper-plate decorations, Mother Goose paper dolls, silhouettes, 
and #0 on. 

A number of pages are devoted to weaving, modeling, basketry, 
beadwork, and similar crafts There are also 12 pages of step draw- 
ings by Jessie Todd, with simple and accurate explanations for drawing 
inimals, furniture, trees, boats, toys, adults, and children. 

Jeasie Todd contains valuable suggestions for using the material, and 
activities 

Bound in double-thick cover stock, with design in color. 
Only 80 cents to new or present subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR. 


THE INSTRUCTOR ILLUSTRATED UNIT 
FOR ALL GRADES . 
Secial Studies Material in Approved, Most Practical Form 


THEINSTRUCTOR | 
ILLUSTRATED 
UNITS 


Poe ALL GRADES 


of By 





interesting and most instructive of the Social 





Each Unit occupies nine >} 


An introductory article tells | 





Much of the material for any grade level 


World Trade; The Post Office; 


about Books; Safety Education; The Seasons, 


x 14 inches. Bound in double-thick cover stock, with design in two colors. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





(Continued from page 7) 


Tue Wortp arounp Us, by Nila B. 
Smith; and others. An additional reader 
to follow Round about You, the second 
reader in “The Unit Activity-Reading 
Series.” 240 pp. Cloth. $.80. A Bic 
Airport; GLIDERS AND AirpLANES; BaL- 
LOONS AND AirrRsHIPs; LINDBERGH'S 
PucutT; IN a DerepakrTMENT STORE; 
RuBBER AND Rayon; Hop, Hop, Hop; 
Come anv Ser. Supplementary pam- 
phlets to Round about You. 16 pp. 
Paper. $.12 each. Silver Burdett 
New York. 

This material deals with science 
and social-science activities and 
was chosen after a careful study 
of the interests and experiences of 
cight- and nine-year-old children. 
All the books are attractively il- 
lustrated in color. They should 
have a distinct appeal to young 
readers who are in the second and 
third grades. 


Ca hb. 
Company. 


For THE READING TABLE 


Att apout Parties, by Nina Kaye. 
326 pp. Cloth. $1.00. Crown Pub- 
lishers, New York, 


This is a modern party book 
for young and old. It gives ad- 
and that will 
make parties gay and successful. 
Complete plans are for 
each party including invitations, 
games, dramatics, square dances, 
and quizzes. There are party reci- 
pes, and suggestions for party 
etiquette. 


vice information 


given 


ALL AROUND THE Crry, by Esther 
Freivogel. 95 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 
$.50. Friendship Press. New York. 


Primary children learn much 
about city life from the experi- 
ences of Nancy and John, who 
move from their farm to the city. 
The influence of the friendly, 
helpful agencies of the city, such 
as the neighborhood house, the 
church, the hospital, and the li- 
brary, are all given prominence in 
the story. 


BABAR AND His Cuilpren, written and 
illustrated by Jean de Brunhoff, trans- 
lated from the French by Merle S. Haas. 
Unpaged. $3.00. Boards. Random House, 
Inc. New York. 

In this bock, Babar, a lovable 
elephant, and his charming wife, 
Celeste, become the proud parents 
of triplets. The mischievous little 
elephants get into much trouble. 
Their carriage goes over the cliff, 
and one of them lands in the tree 
tops among the squirrels. An- 
other exciting occasion is when 
one of the little elephants uses a 
derby hat for a boat, tips over, 
and is almost swallowed by a 
crocodile. The large pages of the 
book are amusingly and attrac- 
tively illustrated in color. 

(Continued on page 9) 


ror HEALTH 
TEACHING 


@ Thousands of schools through- 
out the country are using 
HYGEIA, The Health Magazine 
of the American Medical Asso- 
elation, to enliven and augment 
health teaching. Every issue sup- 
olies new, live material for out- 
side reading, oral topics, special 
reports, health projects, ete. 
School and Health Department by 
J. Mace Andress. 4 to 6 page 
modern picture section every 
month. Always authentic! 


SPECIAL. OF F'ER 
6 months introductory sub- 
scription to HYGEIA 
(regular price $2.50 a 
year) and the new 48 page 
booklet, “Health Teaching 
Ideas,” both 

for $1.00 
Mat G08 598 Fe CPLLOY, 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSN. 1 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, tl. 
1 enclose $1.00. Send HYGEIA for 6 
months, and the new booklet, “‘Health 

Teaching tdeas."’ 

















DECORATE 


Imagine the interesting proj 
ects of designing, coloring or 
earving woodenware. Think 
of the distinctively designed 
pieces that can be made in 
your own classroom, 


This faseinating craft car 
create new interest and enthu 
siasm in your Art classes 
FREE a@ generous packe 

of literature describ 
ing all O-P Craft articles in de 
tail hundreds of illustrate 
designs IN COLOR Color 
processes and techniques 
Your opportunity to get new 
ideas free—don't miss it. For 
samples send 10¢ 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 


<\ Ml 


THE O-P CRAFT CO. INC. 











An Excellent Collection of Material 
for Your October Programs 


Pieces and Plays for October Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. Material for school 
children of all ages arranved as follows: 
Autumn Festivals Plays, recitations, dia- 
logues, drills, dances, and music having to do 
with the wind, leaves, fruits, birds, squirrels, 

Columbus Day Celebrations —Story of 
Columbus for Primary Grades, Story of Co- 
lumbus for Upper Grades, Study of Joaquin 
Miller’s “‘Columbus.” Also plays for Pri- 
mary and Upper Grades, Dialogues, Recita- 
tions, and Music. Hiawatha Play— Drama- 
tization of ‘“‘Hiawatha’s Childhood.” Hallow- 
een Entertainments One-half of the book is 
devoted to Halloween. Price 40¢, postpaid. 


F. A. 0 Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
wen Publishing Co., Dansville 


ete 














4 Primary Teachers! 


A great big package of Art Work for each day is 
October. Clever ready-made Fall flower, 
Halloween, Mask, Witch, and many other October 


All made of colored paper with cardboard 


tree, 


subjects. 
patterns attached, Let us solve your Art problems 
All you do is teach the lesson. Send $1.00 bill with 


your order immediately. 


PRIMARY ART COMPANY 





q Box 162 So. Chicago, Ili. y 
PUPPETS for successful 


classroom projects. 2nd only | Se 


Hlustrated manual giving directions 
dressing, operating, staging pro- 
he standard manual for school pup- 
pet projects, yrpined by hundreds of teachers. 
Also, for Tbe. * Dancing Dolls’’ book of 7 puppet 
piaye. We'll send free price list of time saving 
parts and materials 


HAMBURG PUPPET GUILD 
92 Hawkins Ave., Hamburg, N. Y. 


HALLOWEEN BALLOONS 


CATS and OWLS—TEN INCHES high—ORANG 
printed BLACK~ with EARS and FEET—STAND op #7 
where — dandy table DECORATIONS, 2c ea. 55-$1 00, 100- 
$1.75. ROUND 8-inch balloons—ORANGE, BLACK, 
other colors) l'se ea. 60—65e, 80--$1.00, 100-81. 
SAMPLES -4, | of each, for two 3c stamps, SAMPLER 
14, 3 OWLS, 3 CATS, eight 8-inch, 2 dimes. 


WYANDOT CO., Galion, Ohio 
ee 


























Guaranteed Photo Finishiné 
Roll developed 2 prints each 25¢. 20 prints from your 
25e. Introductory offer—immediate service You'll “ith 
Quality Photo Finishing. Bring back your Holidays *' 
you. UALITY PHOTO COMPANY “ 
Box 278 Tl Hutchinson, Ka» 
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The Solution 





Piclure—top of p. 227 (Creative Ways for Children’s Programs) 


of the ever present problem of new material and suggestions for your school programs. 


HALLOWEEN THANKSGIVING CHRISTMAS 


~ hold no fear for the teacher who can turn to 
rE 


“~“ITCREATIVE — FOR CHILDREN’S PROGRAMS 


MURRAY AND EFFIE G. BATHURST 


SPECIAL DAYS 


igned 


es | JOSEPHINE 


nthu 


a SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


BOSTON 


oe TNEW YORK 
HOUR 


iques 
t new 
. For 


mo | Publishers of THE MUSIC 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


THE UNIT-ACTIVITY READING PROGRAM 


THE NEW BOOKS Art Ideas ready to help YOU 


ail are explained and illustrated in 


lia- (Continued from page 8) S C LOOL AR S 

do 
: | agazine 
s Boy's OwN Conorinc Book. Unpaged Josu AND Jor, by Ruth Gipson g 


and 











Co- Paper. $10. Merrill Publishing Co Plowhead. 262 pp. Labrikoid. $2.50. cwegeeng 

= a The Caxton Printers, Lid. Caldwell. i Receive a new supply of art and drawing ideas and 

ita Thi , ; Idaho. suggestions each mont th the kind that you may 

~ : Chis coloring book contains ; ; , pk use in other school subjects too. 

bie full-page drawings, ready to be Josie was her twin brother's ; a w . 

- colored. of subjects that are espe- Shadow until she discovered that 10 issues—with 9” x 12” pages—profusely illus- 

Y.z a - ni ite coal ae at a ; trated, show project work, lesson material and step- 

— cially interesting, to boys. some ~_ wen oo CREHARG for _— by-step instruction drawings which give you full 

— of them show: a motorcycle po- (fn their own way as it was for benefit of what other teachers have discovered in 
liceman, an airport, a dirigible, boys. Joining the 4-H Club their teaching—it comes to you direct from them 


made a different girl of her, and 


» 











parachute, a fire boat, an auto through SCHOOL ARTS pages. 
fon transport, cowboys, a tiger, and prov ided all the fun she wanted. Holiday work in season, cut paper, crayon and 
tober an elephant family. Eager and very full of mischief, water color work, story illustrating for the grades, 
a Josie and Joe make exciting book simple designs, clever little crafts—sometimes a 
| with THe Broom Croser Famuy and Tue friends. Mountain hikes, camping play, and each issue gives you in addition to all the 
SoTrLe Famuiry, by Isabel Proudfit. Un out, a forest fire, and a contest to other grade work a special section “Grade Helps” 
baged. = Boards $.50 each, David be won are a few of their many which are fine for the primary grades, 
McKay Company. Philadel phia. adventures. The book has attrac Send coupon below and get your share of this special help making art work twice 
The Broom Closet F amily, tive illustrations by Margucrite de as interesting with half the effort. Other teachers will envy the work you get 


Dickie Dustpan, Mrs. Broom, the 
Oil Mop and the Carpet Sweeper, 
ind Winnie Whiskbroom, 


in the under the 


from your pupils. 


Angeli. 
Your first issue will be the grand Indian Number—and next comes the CHRIST- 
MAS NUMBER. 


coupon, 


all live 66 Favortre Srorivs. 144 pp. Paper 
stairs. $.10. The Merrill Publishing Company. 


But the supply won't last long—don’t delay—act now—send the 


closet 





They have good times together 

tven though they do have to work 

hard to feed Mr. W qoacag 
Mr. and Mrs. Milk Bottle, N 


Chicago. 

The most popular tales from 
Grimm, Andersen, and Aesop are 
included in this large storybook. 





START WITH OCTOBER NUMBER 





MAIL THIS COUPON 


Qt ng Liver Oil, Mrs. Hard ae There are: “The Three Little a SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 2810 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 

ACK, es, and Tommy Nose Drops Pigs,” “Jack and the Beanstalk, eginning now | | Please enter my subscription to SCHOOL ARTS to begin with 

urtse- § * some of the members of the “Beauty and the Beast,” “The EXTEND f sip Sarai ee en ae ae 
Bottle F amily. They give a party Tortoise and the Hare,” “Hansel THRU THE | (Canada, add 25 cents for postage. Foreign, add $1.00 for postage 

wing — everybody has a good and eagedly 2 = os = SEPTEMBER — 

yout These book _ contains one hun red and forty ISSUE | PARE 

jays #t ese books are illustrated in illustrations. The type is big and a _— 

Kanes color by Caroline Whitehead easy to read. 1939 ; ren ee. a 


1938 
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Especially Designed 


and 


Moderately Priced 


for the 
Smaller Schools o 


00) 0) 3 PT 
Dy We 





. 
Modern Design func- 
tional in line, with an 
accent in red. 


Automatic Feed—from 
steard to 14-inch sheet; 
tratior 


a * 
America, which have paren A | 


asked for it- 
THE NEW 


MIMEOGRAPH 


Power - hand, as easy as twirling | 
watch charm. \ 





a 
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—a true, new member of the Mimeo- 
graph family —full-sized, precision-built 


(Complete story on opposite page) 
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The Story 
of the Mimeograph process 


the small school 
big school’’ ideas and 
up to the 
biggest city institution 
with an enrollment of 


. « « From 
with ** 
alertness, 


there is 


thousands, 
now just the right 
Mimeograph equipment 


. . . ready to start this 
essential loyalty-building, 
efficiency-raising process 
in your school—and to 
lighten your teaching burdens. 














The “‘extra”’ teacher on the faculty. 

The assistant teacher to every teacher. 

The promotor of esprit de corps in the 
student-body. 

The builder of greater loyalty and interest 
of parents. 

That’s what the Mimeograph process now is 
what it can 
now be to any school, big or small, with the 
addition to the line of the new low-priced 
Mimeograph Model 90! 


in so many of America’s schools ; 





Aids for Every Grade 


Chemistry experiments are so much more easy 
to understand when each pupil has his in- 
dividual copy neatly stenciled by Mimeograph 
in easy-on-the-eyes rich, black Mimeograph Ink. 

Individual outline maps, in faithful, visible 
reproduction put glamor in geography. 

Quiz sheets. Lesson instructions. Quarterly 
exams and finals. Pictures. Pamphlets. Assign- 
ments. Every teacher knows dozens of ways in 
which the Mimeograph is a most efficient way 
to make classroom work more stimulating. 

Principal to teachers—teachers to students 

‘school to parents, and school to its Board of 
Education, all talk to each other, stimulate 
tach other, or requisition supplies, by this 
modern means of practical duplication. 


Hurray! A School Paper 
With Mimeograph, the school paper your stu- 
dents have almost been aching for is a reality. 
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Newshawks, now in short pants, telling about 
the track meet today, may be covering the 
Olympics for the press tomorrow. Gaining 
writing ability. Learning to manage money. 
Drawing cartoons. Cementing their esprit de 
corps. Bringing parents and teachers into 
greater understanding. 

Year Books, too. Commencement programs. 
Athletic contest posters, and the rest - Mimeo- 


graph enables the school to do and to have. 


Better Results in Less Time 


Less work for teachers and more efficient work, 
too—that’s the major function of Mimeograph 
Miss 
Brown handles 40 pupils in the 4th Grade with 
the individual attention twenty would use up 
without its aid. 


in the modern school scheme of things. 


It reduces the actual number of working 
hours and it steps up actual teaching results. 


Mimeograph Simple to Use 


You prepare a Mimeograph Stencil Sheet—on 
the typewriter, or with stylus by hand. With 
the Mimeoscope you may draw pictures, maps, 
or charts on it. 

That stencil sheet is “buttoned” onto the 
cylinder of a Mimeograph Machine. It is inked 
with rich, black, easy-flowing permanent 
Mimeograph Ink. Colored inks, too. 

Impression paper is fed automatically. You 
spin out what you want duplicated, any num- 
ber you wish, in postcard to legal size sheets. 


Has your school been waiting for this new 
low-priced Mimeograph 90? If so, will you 
let one of our School Service Experts call and 
demonstrate it to you soon? In the phone book 
under ‘‘Mimeograph’’ or write A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago. 








Teacher needs lesson sheet or 
other teaching help for many 
pupils 





Teacher types or writes on 
Mimeograph Stencil Sheet 











Teacher or pupil spins out copies. 
(The entire process is simple 
enough for even young pupils to 
understand and perform) 


MIMEOGRAPH 


is the trade mark of A. 


Registered in the Unit sake Stat 


. Dick Company, Chicage 


s P tent ¢ eat 
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Leaders Of 
PARENTS’ GROUPS 
Depend On This 
Free Program Service 


TUY don't you suggest to the leader 

or program chairman of Your Parent- 
Teacher Association, Child Study Group or 
Mothers’ Club that she, 
two 


too, send for these 
that 
It will relieve her of 


attractive programs will insure 
successful meetings? 
the 


suitable topics; 


worry and responsibility of selecting 
looking for sources of sub- 
ject material and outlines to use in guiding 
the discussion at the meetings. The editors 
of THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE have ar- 
ranged all these details for your parents’ 
group! 

The programs, illustrated above, are attrac- 
tively printed four page folders that list the 
iopies selected for each monthly meeting. 
They are available in sufficient numbers to 
Just 
send for them today and your group will 


distribute to the entire membership, 


be assured of a well planned, authoritative 
and interesting course of study from Sep- 
tember 1938 through June 1939, 


Wise Ways With 
Young Children 


prego of young children need and 
I want all the help they can get in or- 
der to lay a firm foundation of good habits, 
sensible discipline, health and happiness 


during the pre-school years. They will at- 


tend your meetings regularly and be enthu- 
siastic members of your group if you give 
them such authoritative, practical assistance 


as this program provides. 


Parents And 

The School Age Child 

Pyerernag never stand still, physically, 
A mentally or Fach 


the school age child faces new experiences, 


emotionally. year 


new problems, new requirements, and is 
called upon to adjust himself to a changed 
and enlarged environment. This program 
deals with the many factors that influence 
development and growth at this important 
period, It brings wise interpretation and 
counsel which will ease the way for parents 
and help them to meet these new situations 


Ww isely . 


Special Subscription Rates 
To Group Members 


EMBERS of parents’ groups may enter 
subscriptions at a special half price 
offer in groups of ten or more. In addition 
to the program articles the magazine will 
bring more than 30 helpful features on the 
everyday problems of child care and train- 


ing. 


Group Service Bureau, THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 


| 9 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 





« — —School Age Programs 


IN -10-38 | 


Please send me, without charge, a sample copy of THE | 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, and the number of programs checked 
below. Tell me more about your group service and the special 
subscription rates. 


Preschool Programa. — | 


FRED a an ap Gn Ge an Ge ab Gs Ge am am as OD ee Oe Oe 
BE Ma nanan asaneeaeneewumeanwae | 
GEE tw an a> Gn on em a ee ee Oo OO STATE. a a = a | 
See TUL ins: aie cn ans Gn eae es ae Gye Ok Oe ee ts 7 
a MEMBERSHIP... — — — 








How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 5) 


Many children may want to 
draw silhouettes of one another. 
Some real talent will be evident. 
At the next school carnival, these 
“scissors artists” can have a booth 
and cut portraits, as we some- 
times see done at the art street 
fair and at the county fair. 


Pege THE young teacher who is 
in doubt about standards to 

accept from her pupils will see on 

this page examples to help her. 

1. The picture of the man on 
horseback and the boat picture 
under it show a strength of line 
and precision which we would 
like to see in the work of all chil- 
dren. 

2. The coach is a more labored 
drawing, possessing less real ar- 
tistic merit than the picture of 
the man on the horse. Again the 
wise teacher has brought out 
from the child artist the best that 
he could do. It might even have 
been made by a child who could 
produce a freer drawing on an- 
other subject. The same child 
will produce a stilted drawing on 
one subject and a very free one 
on another subject. We must 
not set the standard too high for 
the children. 

3. The bus brings out another 
point. The wise teacher accepts 
from the child results which are 
not in accurate perspective. The 
wheels are direct side view while 
the front has been made so that 
the name can be read. 

Actual drawings are very often 
printed in this magazine, because 
they help as no other material can 
in showing what children see and 
how they draw. 

This page suggests the follow- 
ing additional things for children 
to do. 

1. Draw a man on horseback, 
making him large in the picture. 
In the distance draw smaller men 
on smaller horses, and make them 
a little lighter in value to show 
that they are farther away. 

Draw small distant boats be- 
hind a large boat. 

2. Children like to draw orig- 
inal designs for busses—different 
from anything they have seen. 
They could draw a bus standing 
at a station and people getting on 
and off. 

Streamline trains which are go- 
ing through different scenery will 
be an interesting subject for some 
children. 

Others will like to make a 
large picture with an airplane, 
a streamline train, and a boat all 
in one picture. The boat could 
be in the foreground, the stream- 
line train going along a distant 
hill, and the airplane above. 











We supply 
all entertain. 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 






Catalogue Free! 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58, 
203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











M SO GRACIOUS IS 
Announcing a greg 
Nine Christmas stories from nine countries, 
Polish, Ukrainian, Mexican, Italian, Finnish, Serbian, 

Czechoslovakian, Armenian and German, 
By Annie B. Kerr 
author of “Wednesdays” and “Candles in the 
Heart.”’ $1.50 
THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 














NEW and DIFFERENT 
HGLIDAY PLAYS 
50 comedies, 
handbooks, full of material 
Complete de 


dramas and 


for every age. 
scriptions in our 1939 cate 
logue. 
for your free copy. 

The Dramatic Publishing Co. 


= ept. N. 
S89 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 


FREESE 


CATALOG 


Our 44rd Annual $20-paye Bargain Catalog of new Boos 
of all Publishers liata 25,000 titles—Fiction, Juvenile, His 
tory, Scientific, ete. Hlustrated, Indexed. Used by schook 
colleges, libraries, and thousands of individuals 

Write today for this new 1938 catalog, ‘Bargains in Books.” 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 119 
Chicago, Illinos 


564-566 West Monroe Street - - 


Send posteard today 





























Dental Health 
Educational Material 
For the Busy Heatth-Minded 
Teacher. Booklew, pamphlets, post 
ers, plays, charts and stories. Grade 
seat work for reading and coloring 
Send 0c for 32 page illustrated book 
let on *“The Care of the Teeth 
Write for free 

health educational material. 
AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 
212 E. Superior St., Chicago, i 


catalog of dente 








SF OF SF OF OF OF OF OSES OF OSE OSES EE OAS 
Clever ready - made 
ART for PRIMARY =<" soa 
cardboard patterns attached. Regular dollar- 
size packages. Any 2sent postpaid for only $1.0 
OCTOBER—HEALTH PETS { 
THANKSGIVING { 
VONNE’S ART Neola, lowa[ 


i i a i li i li le te te te hl 










hools 


Clubs, Individuals, make big profits se 
our beautiful Personal Christmas Folders # 


ments, sell at 60c and $1, and many others. Uw 


ears’ experience assures eany-sellin ine, Wre 
TODAY for catalog, samples, plan FREE 


NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
259 Temple Street, North Abington, 


ROLLS DEVELOPED 


Two Beautiful Double-Weight Profession# 
Enlargements. 8 Never-Fade Prints. 25¢. 
CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, LA CROSSE, WIS. 


ee 


















Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent t 
dent schoo! work —pre andare B 





HUMHORNS 


Metal, Anyone Can Play Them. 
4 Samples 3 dimes. Prices, etc., free. — 
WYANDOT CO.,GALION,OHIO 


me 
ATTRACTIVE CATALOG 
Artistic pins, rings and emblems for classes 
and clubs. Attractive prices. Finest quality, 
gold plated, silver, ete. Over 300 designs. 


Write Dept. 1, METAL ARTS CO_ Rochester, N.Y 
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| THE GOOD AMERICAN 

me CONTROLS AIMSECE 

sl THOSE WHO BEST CONTROL TAEMSECLVES 
hen CAN GEST SERVE THEIR COUNTRY 

wh | will control my TONGUE, and will 
=I not allow it to speak mean, vulgar 
ni or profane words. 

7 | will control my TEMPER, and will 
“ not get angry when people or things 
el displease me. 

St | will control my TAHOUGOTS, and will 
a not allow a foolisk wisk to spoil a 
NS wise purpose. 

= 
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HOW THE PUEBLO INDIANS | 
MAKE POTTERY | ! 













For centuries Pueblo Indians have 
been skilled in the art of pottery 
making. Maria and Julian Martinez, 
who live in San Ildefonso Pueblo, are 
known for their black pottery. Julian 
selects the finest clays. Maria mixes 
the dry clay, then adds water, and The first thing Maria does in making a 
kneads the mixture like bread dough. pot is to flatten out a piece of clay ke 
a pancake, and place it in a bowl shaped 
like the lower part of the type of pot 
she is planning to make. 





fi, 





vey 


The flat clay pancake is fitted to 
the bowl! shape in the same way 
that pie crust is placed in a tin. 


Next, working with her fingers and a thin, flat, 
slightly curved piece of stone, Maria rapidly 
shapes the pot to the desired form. 
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When the base has been shaped, Maria makes long 
ropes of the clay, and builds the sides up perpen- 
dicularly, as high as the finished pot is to be. 





Now the pot is ready for firing. When placed on the 
grate, it is reddish brown, but after firing it comes forth mez 
in gleaming black, with dull black decorations. hap 
gest 
ant 
of f 
er | 
for 

if 
200% 
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Maria coats the outside of the pot 
with thin finishing clay, or “slip,” 
and polishes it with a smooth stone. 
Then Julian decorates it with beauti- 
ful geometric designs, showing such 
things as the sun, rain, or clouds. 
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These primary children are enjoying a nourishing midmorning lunch. 
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Fig 


Pupils of a one-room school are being served a hot dish at noon. 


Teaching Social Customs 
during the Lunch Hour 


MABEL U. BARNES 


Teacher of Home Economics, Windham High School, Willimantic, Connecticut 


B® PERHAPS home is the place to learn 
table manners, but the schoolroom 
provides an excellent place to practice 
them. Do the pupils in your class bring 
their lunches? When the clock strikes 
twelve, is there a ripping of paper bags, 
an odor of oranges and cheese, and then 
a scramble for the baseball? Does Alice 
eat a sandwich with her left hand and 
play ticktacktoe on the blackboard with 
her right hand? 
this? How? 

Yes, we should change this “rush and 
grab” lunch hour. The way we eat as 
well as what we eat is important. At 
mealtime, one should be comfortable and 
happy. A happy state of mind helps di- 
gestion. Good posture, clean hands, pleas- 
ant conversation, and careful consuming 
of food make the eating of a meal a great- 
er pleasure for the individual as well as 
for those around him. 

Isn’t it fortunate that children have 
good imaginations? You simply say, 
“Now each desk is a table.” Lay on it 
either a paper napkin or a strip of bright- 
colored oilcloth—kept fresh by washing 
after each meal—and the table is spread! 
In many schoolrooms, desks are arranged 
in groups. Pretend you have a restaurant 
with many tables. 

Create the habit of cleanliness. Allow 
time for each pupil to get ready for lunch. 
If necessary, heat water on the top of the 
stove for washing faces and hands. En- 
courage good posture by praise. 


Should we change all 
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Probably the children are tired of talk- 
ing about China and multiplication tables. 
The teacher is too. Talk about current 
events or local news. Tell of interesting 
experiences. Discuss a radio program, 
sports, or books. Be sure to see that each 
pupil takes part in the discussions, and 
that each pupil does his proper share of 
listening to the conversation. 


Teach the children to eat slowly. Urge 
that napkins be used for the lap. Have 
children wait until everyone has finished 
eating his sandwiches before anyone eats 
dessert. No one should leave the table un- 
til everyone has finished. Every paper 
should be put in the wastebasket. 

Perhaps yours is a school where a hot 
dish is furnished to the pupils each day. 
Don’t let the preparation of this food 
overshadow the importance of eating the 
food correctly. In primary grades, have 
each pupil wash his own dishes and silver. 
In upper grades, a division of work is a 
better plan. 

Do you have a cafeteria in your school? 
Conduct can be governed by an appointed 


hostess at each table. (Continued on page 78) 





A primary class in Baltic, Connecticut, constructed this tearoom as a part of a study of foods. 
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Seatwork for a Unit on Character Training 


Audree Lewis 
Teacher, Second Grade, Lamar School, Goose Creek, Texas 


Underline the correct 
words in parenthesis. 


|. At school, we (bother 
other pupils, study hard). 

2. At recess, we (join 
others in games, stay 
by ourselves). 

3. When we are angry, 
we (control our temper, 
speak sharply). 

e. We (willingly, must 
be coaxed to) take 


part in a play. 





Draw a line under each 
activity which requires 
consideration of others. 


going to a movie 
working in the garden 
going On an excursion 
listening to the radio 
reading a story 


playing games 
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Answer Yes or No. 


1. Should | learn to 
take care of myself? 
2. Should Mother 
always feed my pets? 
3. Can | help Father 
by cheerful ly doing 
errands ? 

4 Should | help take 
care of the baby ? 


et era 





Fill each blank with 


the correct word. 


1. We should be 

on the playground. 
2. We should treat 

older people 
3. We should listen 

to the teacher. 


4 We should live 














at home. 
respectful happily 
thoughtfu ” ca rofl ly 
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How We Live Happily at Home, 
in School, and on the Playground 


A UNIT ON CHARACTER TRAINING 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


I. Basis. 

It is difficult to evaluate specific habits 
and traits of character. The presence or 
absence in second-grade children of cer- 
tain ideals and traits of character will 
have a definite effect upon the schoolroom 
situations that are sure to arise. 

I taught this unit purely as a matter of 
simplifying problems that arise within 
the second grade, and as an effort toward 
shaping good citizens, together with a trial 
at making a normal child normally happy. 

Recognizing the possibilities for lead- 
ership that are invariably found within 
a group, an attempt was made to enrich 
the experiences of children with limita- 
tions, and to develop the mentally de- 
ficient child’s sense of responsibility and 
initiative. 

II. Teacher’s objectives. 

Happiness in its entirety with its 
physical, mental, and spiritual aspects, is 
the goal of the unit. 

A. To teach the child to live a normal, 

happy life, and give to the world the 

greatest contribution of which he is 
capable. 

B. To develop the child’s observation. 

C. To give him opportunity to feel 

co-operation and reciprocal service at 

home, in school, and on the play- 
ground. 

D. To create a desire to be a helper in 

the home and community. 
III. Children’s objectives. 

Most children, even before they start 
to school, become familiar with the home 
and school. They have at least learned 
that daily needs come from each source; 
yet they do not recognize the significance 
of the home and school. This unit stimu- 
lated keener interest in, and developed a 
broader knowledge and appreciation of, 
the happiness that comes from the home 
and school. The children’s objectives were 
as follows. 

A. To learn ways of happily helping at 

home and in school. 

B. To learn that children who can help 

take care of themselves are needed in 

school, at home, and on the playground. 

C. To learn about the responsibilities 

connected with the home and the 

school, and to assume them. 
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AUDREE LEWIS 


Teacher, Second Grade, Lamar School, 
Goose Creek, Texas 





Mrs. Stevens’ answers to questions on the social 
studies will be found on page 68 of our depart- 
ment, “Your Counselor Service.” 





IV. How the unit was chosen. 

The unit was chosen because of the 
needs of the group. Home influences 
were carefully transferred to the school 
and to the playground. Children were 
allowed to talk about their homes. With 
a little encouragement their new experi- 
ences which they had learned on the play- 
ground and at school were discussed with 
enthusiasm. 

V. Approach. 

The immediate interests of the pupils 
were noticed. There were discussions of 
family interests and relationship with 
persons and things pertaining to home 
and school; for example, father, mother, 
brothers, sisters, postman, grocer, laun- 
dryman, bus driver, policeman, milkman, 
school nurse, janitor, teacher, principal, 
books, furniture, automobiles, playground 
material. 

VI. Means of development. 

The teacher presented problems by ask- 
ing questions, allowing the children of 
the group to express themselves freely. 
Much discussion was found necessary. 








Stories and poems were read from the 
following books. 
Serl, Emma: Everyday Doings at Home 
(Silver Burdett) . 
Tippett, James S.: 
(Harper). 
VII. The teaching procedure. 
A. How the family works. 
1. Father—his work and what he 
does for his family. 
a) Athome: Takes part in teach- 
ing children, cares for lawn and 
repairs, makes garden, takes care 
of automobile, tends furnace, and 
does other heavy work. 
b) Away from home: Provides 
for needs of the family—food, 
clothing, shelter, protection, edu- 
cation, and amusement. 
2. Mother—her work and what she 
does for her family. 
a) At home: Teaches and cares 
for the children; keeps home clean, 
comfortable, and attractive; se- 
cures and prepares food; buys and 
keeps clothes clean; sews and 
mends; washes and irons; and does 
other household tasks. 
b) With welfare groups: Takes 
part in community activities: acts 
on committees, pays dues, and sup- 
ports various programs for com- 
munity betterment. 
3. Children—the things children can 
do to help. 
a) For Father: Help with work 
at home; run errands; and save 
food, clothes, books, and pencils. 
b) For Mother: Set table, wipe 
dishes, take care of baby, pick up 
playthings, hang up wraps, run 
errands, dress and undress them- 
selves, take care of clothes, and 
feed and care for their pets. 
(Continued on page 74) 


I Live in a City 


In the children’s exhibit were ex- 
amples of their work in language, 
handcraft, music, and arithmetic. 
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Italy raises sheep, for wool; and her mul- 
berry trees furnish food for the silkworm. 


Venice is celebrated not only for its canals but 
also for its great art and its architectural beauty. 





Centuries ago the Roman Forum (right) 
was filled with magnificent buildings and 
statues. St. Peter’s Cathedral 
in Rome, is the world’s largest church, 


A Visual Lesson 


on Italy 


B® ONE learns much through the eyes. 

An ideal way to learn about a country 
is to visit it, or live in it for a while, 
watching the people at work and play, 
and observing how they adapt their ways 
of living to their surroundings. This be- 
ing ideal, but impracticable for most of 
us, we will turn to the use of pictures as 
the second best way to proceed. 

Every new country should be in- 
troduced by the use of pictures. Not 
only is this the most vivid way to impress 
knowledge, but it also furnishes excellent 
motivation. Children remember pictures 
very much better than words spoken or 
printed. 

To teach by pictures one must have a 
good collection of them or access to them. 
Some libraries have collections of pictures 
which they issue like books, but every 
teacher ought to have her own collection 
and add to it continually. It should be 
built up around her own needs, but if she 
finds pictures that the other teachers in 
her building might use, it would be a 
friendly, pleasant thing to pass them 
along. Teachers of different grades might 
exchange their findings. 
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(above), 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
REBECCA RICE 


Teacher, Fourth and Fifth Grades, 
Abbott Street School, 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


The sources of such pictures are varied. 
Travel magazines, THE INstrRUCTOR, oth- 
er magazines, Sunday newspapers that 
have picture sections, and travel agencies 
all present possibilities. 

Pictures should be classified and filed. 
The best should be mounted, but many of 
the small ones may be filed away to be 
used in scrapbooks, or notebooks the chil- 
dren are making, or to be pasted on large 
outline maps. Some small ones that are 
especially good illustrations of points you 
wish the children to observe may be 
mounted on small pieces of cardboard or 
heavy wrapping paper and kept in enve- 
lopes. These may be passed about before 
a discussion lesson and used to supplement 
the pictures large enough to hang before 
a class. They can be hung on a screen, 
to which small groups of children may be 
sent while others are reciting or doing 
some special work. 

Most teachers work out their own sys- 
tem of filing. Pictures grouped according 
to countries, with subdivisions under each 
country, can be kept in envelopes labeled 
“Industries,” “Mountainous Regions,” 
“Cities,” etc. In filing pictures of a 





Although the Colosseum was built in the first 
century of the Christian era, some of its walls 
still stand. In this auditorium 50,000 people 
could gather to witness the games and combats. 





country such as the United States, upon 
which much time is spent and many pic- 
tures are available, there will be many 
subdivisions under the heading “Indus- 
tries,” as well as under the various large 
natural groups of states. 

When a new region or a new country 
or state is to be taken up, a great many 
typical pictures should be displayed, and 
the pupils should be given opportunity to 
look at them leisurely before school be- 
gins, when other work is finished, or at a 
time designated for that purpose. It will 
help them to see the important things 
if a list of questions or topics to look up 
is put on the blackboard. The pictures 
should be chosen to bring out geographi- 
cal facts which the teacher wishes the 
pupils to remember. 

After such a “looking” experience, 
there should follow a discussion period. 
The pictures will develop in the pupils a 
definite desire to know more about the 
places depicted. The pupils should be 
given an opportunity to ask the teacher 
questions concerning what they have seen. 
Questions will be brought out that the 
teacher may not feel competent to an- 
swer. These questions should be listed for 
research on the part of both pupil and 
teacher. Questions asked by the children 
which are answered in geography or ref- 
erence books should be listed on the black- 
board, and the children asked to find the 
answers themselves. 

In discussions based on pictures, the 
teacher will be able to add much of in- 
terest and enrichment which is not found 
in the books which the children are using. 
It is her opportunity to give the class a 
cultural start and a deeper interest than 
could be obtained from a textbook. Local 
color, legends, and history in story form 
all raise enthusiasm and interest. 

Several geographical games may be 
played with pictures and questions. The 
pictures are numbered and questions are 
put on the blackboard. The numbers of 
the questions do not match those of the 
pictures. The pupils are given slips of 
paper on which they write numbers ac- 
cording to the questions. At the given 
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signal, they look at the first question. 
If picture No. 5, for example, answers 
the question, the correct answer to the 
first question is §. The child having the 
highest score is the winner, or one row 
may compete against another row, the row 
having the highest number of points win- 
ning. To number pictures and still not 
mar them, calendar numbers may be cut 
out and fastened with paper clips to the 
corners of the pictures. 

Mounting adds to the life of pictures. 
One must be careful to get mounts which 
will not fade easily or crack. A mount 
which is practical and durable can be 
made of a very heavy wrapping paper. 
This paper may be bought by the quire 
from wholesale paper concerns. Size 
48 by 36 inches is convenient to handle. 
Tan color is neutral and is always prac- 
tical. (For especially good pictures to be 
used in art-appreciation classes, colored 
mounts chosen to match the pictures are 
better.) If a mount becomes soiled, it is 
easy to remount the picture. 


Pictures oF ITALY 


This is not an arbitrary list of pic- 
tures. If it is impossible to get all of 
these subjects, get what you can. If you 
have others which fit into your teaching 
plan better, use them. You may own old 
National Geographic Magazines which 
contain just the pictures you need. Enlist 
the interest of your friends. You will find 
it more than worth while to take the nec- 
essary trouble. 





The Ponte Vecchio, or “Old Bridge,” 
in Florence, joins the famous art gal- 
leries of the Pitti and Uffizi palaces. 
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The Cathedral of Milan (above) is made of 
white marble, as are its many statues. 
Carrara marble mines (right), worked for 
many centuries, are practically inexhaustible. 
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1. The Alps showing several snow- 
capped peaks of northern Italy. 

2. Grapes growing on terraces. 

3. Lemons growing on terraces. 

4. Olives growing on terraces. 

§. Mulberry trees growing on terraces, 
with caption that mulberry leaves are fed 
to silkworms. 

6. Sheep and goats grazing on the 
higher slopes. 

7. Men shearing sheep and goats. 

8. Cattle grazing on the lowlands. 

9. Butter or cheese factory, or people 
making these products to sell. 

10. A herd of goats being driven from 
house to house with the owner selling their 
milk. 

11. The lake country and mountains 
of the north showing hotels, or showing 
in some other way that here is a pleasure 
resort. 

12. The Riviera. 

13. Mount Vesuvius. 

14. Pompeii. 

15. Mount Etna. 

16. Factories in Milan and Turin. 





In our department, “Your Counselor Service,” 
Mrs. Stevens answers questions that some of our 
readers have asked on the social studies. 





p ie |. ee 

<i satis % | 
Naples, in the shadow of Mt. Vesuvius, is 
an Italian city of much interest and beauty. 








Lemons, raised in semitropical southern 
Italy, are peddled along the city streets. 





In northern Italy, manufacturing is extensive- 
ly carried on, very often in picturesque villages. 


17. Hydroelectric plant. 

18. Coral and sponge fishers. 

19. A Carrara marble quarry, or arti- 
cles made of Carrara marble. 

20. People doing fine handwork such 
as lacework, mosaics, Florentine leather 
work, coral articles, embroideries. 

21. Copies of famous paintings of Ital- 
ian masters, 

22. Sulphur mine or sulphur in stor- 
age. 

23. Roman aqueduct. 

24. Italian irrigation. 

25. St. Peter’s Cathedral. 

26. Vatican. 

27. Colosseum. 

28. Forum. 

29. Cathedral of Milan. 

30. Scenes of Venice showing canals, 
gondolas, and so on. 

31. Ponte Vecchio. 


Maps 


Hand in hand with the study of the 
pictures of Italy should go the use of both 
wall maps and book maps, for they ex- 
plain each other. The following lists of 
questions based on the pictures include 
several requiring the use of maps. A 
worth-while activity would be the mak- 
ing of a large outline map of Italy, past- 
ing on it in the right location pictures 
showing what one would see there, and 


bits of products. 


(Continued on page 67) 
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AUTUMN'S HELPERS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Grayce Krogh Boller 


M HELEN and Don walked happily 

through a wood. It was very beauti- 
ful. The trees were turning color, golden 
yellow, flaming scarlet, warm brown, and 
brilliant orange. The moss and the dried 
leaves made a soft carpet for the children’s 
feet. Birds sang, squirrels chattered, and 
now and then a bunny hopped across the 
path in front of them. 

“The squirrels are busy,” Don said. 

“They must lay up a store of food for 
winter,” Helen nodded wisely. “They 
bury nuts and acorns, so that when cold 
winter days arrive, they can dig them up 
and be well fed.” 

“It must take them ages to get enough,” 
Don said, watching the squirrels with in- 
terest. “How hard they have to work!” 

“T guess everybody has to work hard to 
get food,” said Helen. “I wish we could 
help the poor little things. See, Don, they 
bury the nuts beneath the trees where 
they live.” 

“We could help,” Don declared. “We 
could pile nuts and acorns beneath the 
trees. Then they would only have to bury 
them.” 

“That is a good idea. Let’s do it.” 
Helen laughed with glee. “Come on.” 

The two children set to work and soon 
found nuts in abundance. They piled 
some beneath each tree. The squirrels sat 
close by and did not seem frightened. Per- 
haps they knew that these good friends 
were working to help them. 
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“I think that is enough,” Don told his 
sister when they had piled nuts at a dozen 
trees. 

The squirrels ran to the nuts as the chil- 
dren walked on through the woods. They 
chattered excitedly, as if they were say- 
ing, “Thank you.” 

“We helped, and I’m glad,” Helen 
laughed. “Look, Don, there are some 
bunnies carrying leaves. Do you suppose 
they are making ready for winter, too?” 

The children watched, and a bunny 
took a leaf down a rabbit hole. 

“I think they are lining their homes 
with leaves to keep themselves warm on 
cold days,” Don stated. “We could help, 
Helen. Let’s find a lot of rabbit holes, 
and pile leaves close by. We'll find nice, 
large leaves. That will help, because the 
bunnies won’t need to go far or make 
many trips through the woods to find 
them.” (Continued on page 69) 


HALLOWEEN GHOSTS 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
Etta W. Schlichter 


HB “I SAW some ghosts once,” Dick re- 

marked one morning when the chil- 
dren were all in the schoolyard waiting 
for the bell to ring. 

“Oh, ghosts!” laughed Ted. 
no such thing as a ghost.” 

“You don’t believe that there is?” asked 
Dick. “Well, wait and see!” 

“Where did you see any?” asked Fred. 

“I’m not going to tell you,” said Dick, 
“but I am going to tell Miss Burke.” 

Everyone laughed. Then Gracie, Ted’s 
sister, said, “There aren’t any ghosts, are 
there, Teddy?” 

“No,” answered Ted, “Dick’s just try- 
ing to fool us.” 

At recess time Dick didn’t go out to 
play. He waited to talk to Miss Burke. 

“He’s telling her about his ghosts,” gig- 
gled Fred. 

It was really very unusual for Dick not 
to go out to play, and when, at the close 
of recess, the children heard Miss Burke 
say, “Why, Dick, I think that will be per- 
fectly splendid,” they were very curious 


“There’s 


to know what she meant. Of course it 
couldn’t be anything about ghosts. 

Soon the children forgot all about 
Dick’s secret in the excitement of getting 
ready for a big event. The school was to 
have a Halloween celebration and each of 
the children was to take part. 

There was to be a parade up and down 
the main street of the village. Traffic had 
to go down the side streets so that there 
wouldn’t be any break in the procession, 
All the plans were kept a big secret so that 
the pupils of one room would not know 
what those of another room were going to 
represent in the parade. 

When the evening of the parade came, 
there were many surprises. 

Miss Brown’s first-graders came first 
and were just as pretty as they could be, 
all dressed up as fairies and brownies. 

Miss Hilton’s boys were dressed in their 
Indian suits and the girls made cunning 
little squaws with their dolls strapped to 
their backs as papooses. 








Miss Keller’s boys wanted to be a base- 


ball nine. “But there are too many of 
you,” she said, “and what could we do 
with the girls?” 

“We'd be different leagues,” suggested 
Frank. 

“And the girls could be the fans,” said 
Mary Jean. 

So Miss Keller’s boys wore their base- 
ball suits and carried their bats, and all 
the little girls wore pretty frocks and car- 
ried their school pennants, just like real 
fans. 

Miss Croft’s children were dressed in 
yellow and black. They carried pump- 
kin jack-o’-lanterns. 

Miss Hale’s pupils were witches, all in 
black, with peaked caps and false faces, 
riding on broomsticks. 

But what was that coming? It was 
hard to see very far in the dim light from 
the street lamps. White, ghostly figures 
eight feet high came bowing this way and 
that! 

“The ghosts! The ghosts!” cried some- 
body, and how the (Continued on page 82) 
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THE BOY WHO STAYED AT HOME 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
Claire Boyle Bracken 














B “THE ‘Santa Maria’ is a big ship, 


Father. Is there not room on it for 
me?” The small dark-eyed boy looked up 
eagerly at his tall father. 

“All of my three ships will be crowded 
with men and supplies, Diego, and I ex- 
pect to bring them back from the Indies 
filled with gold and spices.” The man 
arose from his seat within the shadow of 
the walls of the little monastery of Rabida, 
and looked down at the caravels anchored 
at Palos. His blue eyes seemed fixed upon 
some distant vision, far beyond the ships in 
the little Spanish harbor. 

The touch of the boy’s hand recalled 
him. “I would take you with me, my son, 
if you were old enough to go to sea.” 

“Were you not a young lad, Father, 
when you became a sailor?” 

“T was older than you are, Diego, and 
I had read many books and learned to 
make maps of all the lands and seas in the 
world.” 

“But you are going into the Sea of 
Darkness, Father. Are the stories true 
that the sailors tell—about the monsters 
big enough to swallow a ship, and the 
place where the sea is boiling hot? Could 
you sail downhill so far that you could 
never come back up again?” 

“Peace, son.” The tall man sat down 
and took the boy upon his knee. “Only 
ignorant people believe such tales. You 
and I know that the earth is not flat, but 
round, just like the ball you used to play 
with. That is why I am sure that we can 
sail west and reach the Indies, just as men 
now travel east to the Indies by land.” 

“You know so much, Father. Why 
couldn’t you take me along and teach me 
yourself instead of leaving me at school 
here all alone in Spain?” 
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For a moment a smile lighted up the 
man’s grave face. “I could not be both 
admiral and schoolteacher, Diego. Here 
at La Rabida the good prior, who has 
helped me so much, will have you in his 
care, and Her Majesty, Queen Isabella, 
has promised to make (Continued on page 78) 


ON THE PAINTED DESERT 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
Bernice B. Steinel 


B JANIE and Dick first saw her tending 

her mother’s sheep on the sun-swept 
Painted Desert. She looked so tiny with 
the long stick in her hand and with her 
long calico skirts blowing about her. 
Janie thought she had never seen such 
wide skirts. As the car came nearer, the 
little Navaho girl smiled at the children, 
her teeth very white in contrast to her 
skin. It was such a friendly smile that 
Janie and Dick smiled back and waved to 
her. 

Bang! Daddy stopped the car. He got 
out and looked at a rear wheel. 

“Phew! This is a real blowout! I'll 
put on the spare tire and have this tire 
repaired at the next town.” 

Janie and Dick scrambled out of the 
car. “Let’s play,” shouted Dick. “I’m 
going to have that red sand hill for my 
house and the brown one for my garage.” 

“Pll have that blue sand hill for my 
house and the yellow one for my garage,” 
planned Janie. “Let’s build roads in the 
sand.” 

Suddenly they heard a long, clear call. 
It came from the little Navaho girl who 






was walking toward them. <A few mo- 
ments later, a tall Indian man appeared, 
coming around a hill of gray sand. He 
talked with the little girl in strange words 
that Janie and Dick could not understand. 

“They are speaking in their own Nava- 
ho language,” Mother explained to the 
children. 

Janie and Dick looked at the Indians 
curiously. Both the little girl and her 
father had straight black hair that hung 
about their shoulders. The father wore 
a band of rose-red cloth about his head 
to keep the hair out of his eyes. Down 
the front of the little girl’s red velvet 
blouse and her father’s purple one, hung 
necklaces set with large blue stones. There 
were rings on their fingers and bracelets 
on their arms all set with the same kind 
of pretty blue stones. Both wore mocca- 
sins made of skins. 

They came over to the car. The little 
girl said to the white man, “My father 
does not speak English, but he will help 
you change the tire.” She turned to the 
children. “May I play with you?” 

“Yes! Yes!” chorused the children. 
“What games do you know?” 

“The same ones that you know. This is 
a good place to play hide-and-seek, or,” 
smiling mischievously, “I can play In- 
dian.” 

They all laughed. 

“Where did you get all the pretty jew- 
elry?” asked Janie, who had not been able 
to take her eyes off the other little girl. 

“My father made it all. He is a silver- 
smith. My mother is a weaver.” She 
spoke to Janie and Dick’s mother. “I can 
show you much jewelry and many rugs if 
you will come with me. Our hogans are 
near.” She glanced at the sheep, which 
were grazing quietly. “The sheep will 
not go far.” 

The children decided that it would be 
more fun than building roads or playing 
hide-and-seek, so they and their mother 
followed the Indian girl. Janie and Dick 
were greatly excited. 

“My name is Janie Morgen and this is 
my brother, Dick. Won’t you please tell 
us your name?” 

“T have a Navaho name meaning Desert 
Flower. At the Indian school they call 
me Ruth Redsand.” 

“Is that where you learned to speak 
English so well?” asked Mrs. Morgen. 

“Yes. I gotoan Indian boarding school 
in the winter and learn to live like white 
people. In the summer, I come back to 
my parents on the Painted Desert and tend 


my mother’s sheep.” (Continued on page 70) 
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Smoke, alternately smothered and allowed 


ALMA CASE LIOTTA 


Teacher, Cedar Grove School, 
Somerset County, New Jersey 





to rise by means of a blanket, formed one 


kind of signal used by Indians. 


Photograph 


used by permission of Buffalo Museum of Science, Buffalo, N.Y. 


I. Situation, 

The children were in grades four to 
eight, in a one-room rural school. They 
were accustomed to working in groups. 
Il. Approach. 

A group of children asked whether we 
could study the United States in the same 
way we had studied South America. 

We made a general study first, using 
some travel folders. I explained that these 
pamphlets were designed to attract tour- 
ists. Mary and Betty asked whether they 
might express some of the travel ideas in 
poster form. 

The pupils searched the booklets, found 
one section of the country they wanted 
people to visit, planned how to attract 
them, and then painted posters. To my 
surprise, about four fifths of the class 
chose the Southwest, especially the Indian 
reservations. 

We talked about reservations, how the 
Indians came to live on them, and of their 
early migration to this continent. I found 
that the class knew about tepees and 
deer hunting, but very little else about 


Courtesy, U.S. Office of Indian Affairs 
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Indians. George offered to make a report 
on the subject of Indians. Marian asked 
whether she could tell about the first 
Indians, and their migration from Asia. 
These two reports, and the questions they 
aroused, told the class plainly that there 
was much that they wanted to know. 
111. Immediate aims. 
A. To become acquainted with people 
different from themselves. 
B. To understand that all Indians are 
not alike in homes, work, and so on. 
C. To study the adaptation of the In- 
dian to his geographical location. 
LD. To trace some of our ways of living 
back to the Indians. 
. To have a clear idea of our country 
as it Was years ago. 
F. To compare the Indian child of the 
past with the American child of today. 
G. To know that the Indian of today 
is a subdued civilized man living nearly 
as we do. 
IV. Ultimate aims. 
A. To appreciate the difficulties that 
the red men must face. 











The Indians and 
Their Ways of Living 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Courtesy, U.S. Office of Indian A fairs 
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ago among the Pueblos, and is still carried on. 


B. To see how differences in race and 
the lack of understanding lead to fric- 
tion and trouble. 

C. To learn to question the truth of 
information found in books. 

D. To speak clearly and distinctly in 
giving oral reports, and to write cor- 
rectly in making written reports. 

E. To make an outline for either an 
oral or a written report. 

F. To give an outlet to musical and ar- 
tistic tendencies. 

G. To apply handicraft work to con- 
structing homes and instruments. 


Courtesy, Rehabilitation Division, U.S. Office of Indian Affairs 
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Indian children today attend modern government schools 
on reservations, as is shown in the photograph at left. 
Above is pictured a new home built for an Indian family. 
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Y. Interest groups and how they worked. 

Most of the unit was worked out by 
groups of two or more pupils. They chose 
the subject they wished to study, and, aft- 
er some library work, arranged to have a 
conference. We discussed a plan for a 
report and the groups studied reference 
books, drew pictures, made models, and 
so on, until they were ready to present the 
report. After the report, a discussion was 
usually carried on. 


SuByEcT MatrerR CONTENT 


I. Origin of this continent. 
A. The belief of scientists that the con- 
tinents of North and South America 
rose from the ocean later than the con- 
tinents of the Eastern Hemisphere. 
B. Reasons for the New World staying 
unknown, such as: 
1. The ignorance of Europeans as to 
the size and shape of the earth. 
2. The lack of proper sailing vessels 
and nautical instruments. 
Materials: Globe and maps. Pictures of old- 
time ships. Pictures of the monstrosities men 
believed to be in the ocean. 
Experiences: Finding out how scientists dif- 
fer about the origin of the world, and making 
areport. Making a frieze of the ships of that 
time. (Science, English, art.) 





iy 


The Navaho woman above is spin- 
ning wool for rugs. Notice the 
fine pattern the girl at the right is 
weaving. Courtesy, U.S. Office of Indian Affairs 


II. Origin of the Indians, 
A. The geographical possibility that 
the Indians migrated from Asia. 
B. Indian infiltration of the continents. 


Materials: Globe and maps. Topography map. 


Indian arrowheads, and so on. 
Experiences: Drawing maps and making re- 
ports to show the migration of the Indians 
from Asia. (Geography, history, English. ) 
II. The land as the Indians found it. 
A. The topography of the land. 
B. The natural resources, 
C. The lakes and waterways. 

















Materials: Topography maps. Weather maps. 
Maps showing forests, metals, fish, and game. 
Experiences: Making topography maps of 
clay. Making weather maps. (Geography.) 
IV. The use that the Indian made of the 
natural resources. 

A. Clay for pottery. 

B. Animals for food, clothing, shelter, 

needles, and so on. Fish for food. 

C. The rivers used for transportation. 

D. Land fertilized, and in some cases 

terraced, for the raising of crops. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Photographed at Woodward School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Let's Write on the Typewriter 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
EDITH U. CONARD 


Instructor in Nursery-School, Kindergarten, and First-Grade Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


B ONE fall, an enterprising young 

teacher, named Miss Jones, surveyed 
the classroom where she was to teach first- 
and second-grade children. She found 
that the equipment of her room consisted 
of desks, seats, blackboards, crayons, and 
textbooks. She realized that through 
practical activities, children are stimu- 
lated to ask questions and solve prob- 
lems, and that she needed materials which 
would increase the children’s interest, give 
them greater scope for school activity, 
and broaden their experience. 

Although Miss Jones had a fairly defi- 
nite idea of the type of equipment that she 
wanted, she decided to experiment with 
what was at hand before asking for new 
material for her classroom. At a recent 
conference, she had heard problems in re- 
lation to standards of work and selection 
of materials discussed as follows. 

Materials and equipment should meet 
the developing needs and interests of 
children. They should be selected with 
regard to their appeal to the various age 
interests, as well as to the individual dif- 
ferences, of the pupils. Materials should 
be chosen which will encourage manipu- 
lation, stimulate inventiveness, challenge 
thought, and lead to independent activ- 
ity. The equipment should be durable, 
well made, and especially suited to the 
needs of the particular school. 
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Among various other types of equip- 
ment, Miss Jones had seen portable type- 
writers in a number of schools. She was 
amazed at the results that even young 
children could accomplish. She knew im- 
mediately that these small-sized writing 
machines would appeal to children every- 
where. She had a typewriter at home, and 
decided to bring it to school and note the 
results. Later, it occurred to her that her 
young nephew might be willing to lend 
her his typewriter, which was equipped 
with primer type, and would be particu- 
larly attractive to small children. She 
also remembered that there was a type- 
writer in school for the teacher’s use. She 
would place these machines in her room. 

Miss Jones could foresee many difficul- 
ties. How could three typewriters be used 
by thirty-five active children? Should 
there be a definite plan mapped out in re- 
gard to the correct use of the typewriter 
by the children? There were many other 
questions, but she decided to consider 
them when they came up. 

Monday morning arrived, and busy 
Miss Jones took to school two typewrit- 
ers. The third one, which she borrowed 
from the school, she had already put on a 
small table near the window in the book 
corner of her classroom. For convenience, 
the two extra ones were placed on one of 
the shelves in the children’s book corner. 


Since the typewriters were something 
new, they were in great demand. Every- 
body wanted to use them. Therefore 
Miss Jones asked for suggestions about us- 
ing them. 

“We might make an office out of one 
corner of our room, with three desks for 
those who have special work to copy,” 
Joan remarked. 

Miss Jones asked, “What shall we do 
about dividing the time so that all may 
have an opportunity to use the machines?” 

Jane suggested, “Let’s sign a card if we 
want to typewrite.” 

“Would you like me to make a chart on 
the blackboard? I'll allow ten-minute 
periods, and you may sign there for the 
time you want,” said Miss Jones. 

All the children agreed that it would 
be well to follow some plan so that there 
would be no time wasted. They decided 
to sign early each day to reserve time for 
typewriting. The typewriters would be 
available each day during the work period 
and certain days during the language and 
skill periods. 

Since there were so many children and 
so few typewriters for them to use, it 
was decided to talk over the use of the 
typewriters, and how best to take care of 
them in the classroom. 

“Why not have a committee responsible 
for the care of the typewriters?” asked 
John. 

This suggestion was accepted, and John 
and Andy were appointed the committee 
for the first week to get out the typewrit- 
ers, put them on the desks, and see that 
they were opened, and that paper was 
available. At the end of the day, the boys 
put the covers on the typewriters, and 
locked them up in the closet. The com- 
mittee was also asked for suggestions in 
regard to the use of the typewriters. 

John asked, “What are we going to 
write on the typewriter?” 

Billy said that he thought that each one 
should tell Miss Jones what he was going 
to write before using the typewriter. All 
the children thought this was a good idea 
and it was decided that the following 
day those who wished to use the type- 
writers would confer with Miss Jones be- 
fore working. 

Joe said that his sister had a typewriter 
at home and that she followed certain 
rules. Joe had asked her whether he could 
use the machine. She had consented but 
had told him to handle it carefully. 

Mary remarked that her father also had 
a typewriter. Sometimes she used it, but 
he had warned her not to tamper with the 
parts of the machine. 

Sally said, “Why not make some rules 
to help us in using the typewriter?” 

“What would you suggest, Sally?” 
asked Miss Jones. 

Sally said that she knew that you must 
not strike the keys too heavily or they 
would stick. (Continued on page 80) 
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Lesson Plans tor Teaching Poetry 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
ANNA WINANS KENNY 


Instructor in English, Chicago Normal College, Chicago, Illinois 





The Frost 


HANNAH FLAGG GOULD 


The Frost looked forth one still, clear night, 
And whispered, “Now I shall be out of sight; 
So through the valley and over the height 

In silence I'll take my way. 
[ will not go on like that blustering train, 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 
That make so much bustle and noise in vain; 


But I'll be as busy as they!” 


So he flew to the mountain, and powdered its 
crest; 

He lit on the trees, and their boughs he drest 

In diamond beads—and over the breast 
Of the quivering lake he spread 

A coat of mail, that it need not fear 

The downward point of many a spear 

That he hung on its margin, far and near, 
Where a rock could rear its head. 


He went to the windows of those who slept, 
And over each pane like a fairy crept; 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 
By the light of the moon were seen , 
Most beautiful things; there were flowers and 
trees; 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees; 
There were cities with temples and towers; 
and these 
All pictured in silver sheen! 


But he did one thing that was hardly fair,— 

He peeped in the cupboard, and finding there 

That all had forgotten for him to prepare, 
“Now, just to set them a-thinking, 

I'll bite this basket of fruit,” said he; 

“This costly pitcher I'll burst in three; 

And the glass of water they’ve left for me 
Shall ‘tchick!’ to tell them I’m drink- 


ing. 





— TO AROUSE in the children a feel- 
ing of pleasant anticipation for the 
study of the poem, “The Frost,” a discus- 
sion of the following questions is sug- 
gested. 
Have we had any frosts yet this season? 
Is it too early or can we be expecting frost 
soon? How do you know? Do you ever 
hear older people talk about the possibility 
that Jack Frost may be coming some night 
soon? On what kind of nights does he 
come? What do you do, if anything, at 
your house to get ready for him? Does 
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Mother cover her plants in the flower 
bed? How can we know that Jack Frost 
really has been here? 

Have any of you ever seen an artist’s 
idea of how Jack Frost looks as a person? 
I remember seeing one picture of Jack 
Frost as a little elf or dwarf, sitting up in 
a tree, and holding a paintbrush and water 
colors. What do you suppose he was do- 
ing? If you were to draw a picture of 
him at work, what might you show him 
doing? Have you read any poems or sto- 
ries, or heard any songs, which told about 
Jack Frost and his work? 

We are going to read one of the finest 
poems I know about Jack Frost and how 
he works—or maybe you will say that it 
tells about how he plays. 


Presentation of the poem— 

Read the poem silently. How many of 
you would say now that you felt as 
though the Frost were really a person? 
Would you agree that he is a busy person? 
Let us see what he really did do. 

In stanza 1, line 5, who are meant by 
blustering train? Is that a good way to 
describe them? Why does the Frost say 
that they make a noise in vain? 

In stanza 2, what picture do you get 
from powdered its crest? from diamond 
beads? What was the coat of mail that 
the Frost spread over the lake? Why was 
it a quivering lake? What were the spears 
which he hung on all the rocks along the 
margin of the lake? 

Read stanza 3 again. Have you ever 
slept in a cold room and, when morning 
came, found the window all covered with 
frost pictures? Why does the poet say 
that there were pictures wherever the 
frost breathed? Wave you seen some of 
the very things she names here? 

What was it the Frost did in stanza 4 
that was hardly fair? He really did three 
things, didn’t he? Did he ever do any of 
those things at your house? Do you think 
the poet meant us to feel that the Frost 
was doing something really mean, or that 
he was just playing a joke? 

How many of you think the poem is 
lovely enough to memorize? Suppose we 
learn it together. Who will volunteer to 
learn the first stanza? Who likes the sec- 
ond stanza well enough to learn it? the 
third? the fourth? In a few days each 
will say his favorite stanza. I would not 
be surprised if at the end of the week all 
of us knew the entire poem. 





A Vagabond Song 


BLISS CARMAN 


There is something in the autumn that is na- 
tive to my blood— 

Touch of manner, hint of mood; 

And my heart is like a rhyme, 

With the yellow and the purple and the crim- 
son keeping time. 


The scarlet on the maples can shake me like a 
cr 

Of bugles going by. 

And my lonely spirit thrills 

To see the frosty asters like a smoke upon the 


hills. 


There is something in October sets the gypsy 
blood astir; 

We must rise and follow her, 

When from every hill of flame 

She calls and calls each vagabond by name. 


Copyright by Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. 





HM AS AN approach to the study of the 

poem, “A Vagabond Song,” it is ap- 
propriate to talk a little about the month 
of October. 

All of you know what we mean when 
we speak about getting “spring fever” 
sometime in April or May. You have seen 
many cartoons and have heard many sto- 
ries about how people get actually lazy. 
Often they hunt for excuses to drop 
everything and go fishing or tramping. 

Although it is not so much talked 
about, there is another time of the year, 
in the fall, when it is far from easy to keep 
on with our regular work. We feel that 
we must get out into the yellow sun- 
shine, maybe because we know that these 
sunshiny afternoons and all the colorful 
things outdoors will soon be gone. We 
would like to hold on to them, and enjoy 
them still longer. When you take auto- 
mobile rides over the countryside, you 
may feel that you would like to keep go- 
ing on and on, following any road that 
looks interesting, and enjoying the fine 
autumn weather. Every one of you, no 
doubt, has felt that way, even if you could 
not exactly put into words how you felt. 
I want you to read with me a poem in 
which a man tells in very beautiful words, 
just how October affects him. 


Presentation of the poem— 

I am going to read the poem aloud to 
you. As I do so, I want you to read it 
silently, and see what pictures come to 
your mind. (Read in such manner as to 
bring out the dreamy, lazy mood at first; 
the quick skipping time of line 4; the 
wistful awe in the second stanza; and 
the almost hurried (Continued on page 79) 
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HERE is a story picture which tells very sim- 


ply what the artist wanted to say. A story 
picture is easy to understand. Sometimes we 
call it realistic painting because the artist 
painted just what he saw. It is not exactly 
photographic because the artist put in only 
the things which he felt were important, and 
he used colors and tones that gave the feeling 
of his story. 


# THIS is a very delightful picture 

to gaze upon, for it tells us a great 
deal in a restful way. We seem to be 
watching this Indian youth roast his 
corn. The small room in his pueblo 
home is dark except for the bright 
light of the fire. 

It is very rare that anyone ever sees 
within an Indian’s pueblo home, be- 
cause his home is sacred to him. But 
Irving Couse, the artist, is a special 
friend of the Taos Indians. They do 
not mind his painting pictures of 
them, although at first they thought 
that if a person’s picture were paint- 
ed, his soul would go to live in the 
picture and he would die. 

He especially wanted to paint pic- 
tures of them at their daily work and 


play. He knew them to bea kind, gen- 
tle, and religious people, living a beau- 
tiful life in a simple way. He wanted 
the white man to know them. 

How convincingly has the artist 
told his story in this painting with a 
few colors and a few lines! The glow 
of the fire sets the color tone for the 
whole picture. Our eye is carried by 
lines and by dark and light tones from 
the body of the Indian to the fire and 
the roasting corn. The dancing flame 
directs our attention to the mantel 
and the pottery there. The white 
feather leads our gaze back to the face 
of the Indian. The basket of corn 
and the fine pottery bowl beside it 
make the picture balanced. 

The artist has given us a feeling of 
depth through his contrast of lights 
and deep shadows. The black hair 
helps to bring the head of the Indian 
out prominently from the wall. The 
white moccasins, the white feather, 
and the red woven belt make the pic- 
ture bright and colorful. 


What Does This Picture Mean to You? 


If you were sitting by this Indian, 
do you think he would tell you the 
things he is thinking about? 

What makes you know that this 
youth would be very graceful at the 
Indian ceremonial dances? Why does 
he hold the stick in his hand? Is it an 
important part of the picture? If it 
were a darker color, what do you 
think would happen to the picture? 
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Find out how the Indians mold pot- 
tery, weave baskets, and work bead 
moccasins. Then make one of these 
articles. 

After listening to Indian music, see 
whether you can tell how it is differ- 
ent from ours. 

Paint a picture of Indians around a 
campfire, having a ceremonial dance, 
or cultivating their gardens. 


“Taos Indian Roasting Corn” 
E. Irving Couse 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Illustrative Material 


Music AND DANCE 


Buttree, Julia M.: Rhythm of the Redman 
(A. S. Barnes). “Corn Grinding Dance.” 

La Salle, Dorothy, comp.: Rhythms and 
Dances for Elementary Schools (A. S. 
Barnes). “Indian Corn Husking Dance.” 

Whitlock, Virginia B.: Come and Caper (G. 
Schirmer). “Indian Corn Dance,” by 
Josephine Condon; “Indians” and “Saluta- 
tion to the Sun,” by Arthur Farwell. 


Books 


Eckford, Eugenia: Wonder Windows (Dut- 
ton). Crafts for all grades. 

Holling, Holling C.: The Book of Indians 
(Platt & Munk). 

Huckel, J. F., ed.: American Indians (Fred 
Harvey, Union Station, Kansas City, Mo.). 
Excellent for color illustrations. 

Moon, Grace: Chi-Wee and Loki of the Des- 
ert (Doubleday Doran). 

Moran, G. N.: Kwahu, the Hopi Indian Boy 
(American Book Co.). 

Salomon, Julian H.: Book of Indian Crafts 
and Indian Lore (Harper). Excellent for 
the teacher. 

Seymour, F. W.: Indians Today (Sanborn). 


The Artist 


B IN A beautiful studio at the edge of 

Taos, New Mexico, lives E. Irving Couse 
(pronounced to rhyme with mouse), painter 
of the Indians of the Southwest. To this 
studio and home, the Indians like to go, for 
they know that a friend lives within. 

Mr. Couse was born in Saginaw, Michigan, 
in 1866. His first days as an art student were 
spent at the Art Institute of Chicago and the 
National Academy of Design in New York. 
Like all the other ambitious young artists, he 
went to Paris. There he studied at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts with Robert Fleury. 
His talent was soon recognized and in 1899 
he won the prize for black and white at the 
Salmagundi Club in New York. Each year 
saw him receiving honors at one of the out- 
standing exhibits. In 1911 he was made a full 
member of the National Academy of Design. 

Though he selected typical French scenes to 
paint and did them with skill, he felt that 
in the United States (Continued on page 74) 
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Seatwork for Primary Grades 


Selma E. Herr 
Primary Supervisor, New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City, New Mexico 








| 
Ls 3 








Which house is farthest 
away ? 

Is 3 nearer than 2? 

Which house is nearest? 

Is 4 closer than 3? 




















| 


Pin each dress in its 
proper place on the 
clothesline. 











Work these problems to 
find out the name of 
this family of rabbits. 





| 2 3 

Which coin will buy the 
most? the least? 

How much is 3 worth? 


Will 1 and 2 buy as 


much as 3? 





Suggestions for using this seatwork material will be found on page 83. 
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To Test 


Your Pupils 








A Test in Health and Hygiene 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
Alice Cook Fuller 


Formerly, Superintendent of Schools, Larimer County, Colorado 


If the statement is true, write T after it; 
if not true, write F. 

1. Muscles must be trained for strength 
and skill because these qualities do not 
come by chance. 

2. There are two kinds of muscles, vol- 
untary and involuntary. 

3. A voluntary muscle is one which al- 
ways must be directed in its action by the 
brain. 

4. An involuntary muscle works with- 
out any direction by the brain. 

5. Muscles cannot be increased in size 
by constant use. 

6. The muscles form what is called the 
flesh of the body. 

7. A pleasant and cheerful face is the 
direct result of pleasant and cheerful 
thoughts. 

8. Constant use of your brain each day 
will have no effect on its development 
of power for thinking. 

9. It is possible for extreme weariness 
or fatigue to poison a person. 

10. It is quite possible to think ugly 
and hateful thoughts day after day and 
still look pleasant. 

11. Worry often causes fatigue. 

12. You will be more likely to pass 
an examination with good results if you 
worry about it beforehand. 

13. Fresh air is necessary for restful 
sleep. 

14. Extreme anger forms a poison in 
the human body. 

15. Sprinkling a town’s streets is a 
needless waste of money insofar as the 

health of the community is concerned. 
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16. For a man who uses his muscles in 
his work all day, the best way to rest is 
to take part in some very active game. 

17. For a student who has been study- 
ing hard for a long time, taking part in 
active play is a good way to rest. 

18. The hardening or coagulation of 
the blood, which takes place when the 
blood is exposed to the air, is nature’s way 
of stopping a wound from bleeding. 

19. It takes about ten minutes for the 
heart to pump the blood the entire round 
of the body. 

20. William Harvey discovered the cir- 
culation of the blood about three hundred 
years ago. 

21. The backbone is made up of ten 
small bones having cartilage between 
them. 

22. The joint at the base of the skull 
is called a rotary joint. 

23. Proper breathing is deep breathing, 
which expands the lungs. 

24. To inhale means to expel the breath 
from the lungs. 

25. In the lungs the blood stream ex- 
changes carbon dioxide for oxygen, which 
it carries back to various parts of the 
body. 

26. Dust is a very good friend to the 
lungs. 

27. Every good citizen, whether a child 
or a grown person, will feel partly respon- 
sible for the health and happiness of his 
own community. 

28. It does no harm to throw refuse in- 
to a stream so long as the stream does not 
run close to a house. 


29, Children who are good citizens will 
not knowingly bring danger to others by 
going to school when they have conta 
gious diseases. 

30. It is quite possible to go to school 
wearing dirty clothes and with dirty 
hands, hair, and body, and still keep one’s 
self-respect and the respect of others. 

31. Refusing to drink from a common 
drinking cup used by others shows only 
that you think you are better than other 
people. 

32. It is entirely sanitary for several 
people to use the same towel so long as 
they all belong to the same family. 

33. The eye is much like the photogra- 
pher’s camera in the way it operates. 

34. The front of the eye (the window, 
as it is sometimes called) is known as the 
cornea. 

35. If your eyes are fairly strong, read- 
ing frequently in a dim light will do no 
harm. 

36. Listening a long time to monoto- 
nous sounds will injure the ear. 

37. Very loud, sharp sounds close to 
the ear are dangerous to the delicate ear- 
drum. 

38. Alcohol weakens the heart, liver, 
and kidneys, and injures the nerves and 
the brain. 

39. The narcotic poison in tobacco is 
nicotine. 

40. In crossing a street or road, one 
should look to both the right and the left 
to make certain no cars are coming. 

41. It is quite safe to point a gun at 
a person if you are very certain that the 
gun is not loaded. 

42. A gun should be carried with the 
muzzle pointing forward and downward. 

43. We must keep our teeth clean to 
prevent their decay. 

44. Cracking nuts with the teeth does 
not harm them because the enamel is hard. 

(For key, see page 83) 
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History and the Winds 


FOR UPPER GRADES 
Louise W. Mears 


Head, Department of Geography, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


HB NOPHASE of geography is more im- 
portant than that of climate. Every 
pupil needs to learn early how to use the 
tools that assist him in discovering the 
climate of any particular region. 

The prevailing winds are largely re- 
sponsible for the distribution of tempera- 
ture and moisture in the world. They 
not only make lands habitable or unin- 
habitable, but they have always affected 
navigation. ‘This latter factor has not 
been sufficiently stressed in the study of 
the history of world discovery and ex- 
ploration. 

Here, then, is a test that combines 
world geography and history. 
Procedure— 

The questions may be used as a test 
following the study of winds, or as an 
assignment for study. The journey men- 
tioned in each question may be shown up- 
on an outline wall map. The pupils must 
be familiar with the subject of latitude in 
order to locate the wind belts. 

Materials— 

A world map of discovery and explora- 
tion, such as Plate A in New Geography, 
Book Two, by W. W. Atwood (Ginn). 

Any good history of the United States. 

A blackboard stencil map of the world, 
upon which to show winds and currents. 

Interesting reading: We, by Charles A. 
Lindbergh (Grosset & Dunlap); Knights 
of the Air, by L. J. Maitland (Doubleday 
Doran); Two Years before the Mast, by 
R. H. Dana (Houghton Mifflin). 

1. 1000. The Northmen sailed to 
North America with or against what 
winds? What ocean current? 

2. 1492. Columbus, on his first voyage 
to America, sailed with or against what 
winds? What ocean current? 

3. 1497-8. Vasco da Gama, rounding 
the Cape of Good Hope, sailed with or 
against what winds? 

4. If Vasco da Gama entered the Indian 
Ocean in April, with or against what 
winds was he sailing? 

§. 1497. John Cabot sailed to Canada 
with or against what winds? What ocean 
currents? 

6. 1520. Magellan, crossing the Pa- 
cific, sailed with or against what winds? 

7. 1620. The “Mayflower” came to 
America with or against what winds? 
What ocean currents? 

8. 1778. Captain Cook, entering Ber- 
ing Sea, sailed with or against what winds? 

at ocean current? 

9. When ships carried slaves from Af- 
rica to the West Indies, with or against 
what winds did they sail? 
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10. When ships carried gold from 
Mexico to Spain, with or against what 
winds did they sail? 

11. 1908-9. Admiral Peary, traveling 
north along the west coast of Greenland, 
went with or against what ocean cur- 
rent? 

12. 1927. Lindbergh, flying to Paris, 
traveled with or against what winds? 


13. 1927. Maitland, flying from San 
Francisco to Honolulu, traveled with or 
against what winds? 

14. Why is Plymouth, England, in 50° 
north latitude, warmer than Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, in 42° north latitude? 

15. A ship sailing from Miami to Nas- 
sau crosses what ocean current? 

16. A ship entering the Pacific Ocean 
from the Panama Canal is sailing with or 
against what winds? 

17. Going from Hawaii to Manila, ong 
sails with or against what winds? 

18. An airplane that is traveling from 
South Africa to Brazil travels with or 
against what winds? 

(For key, see page 69) 


A Test in Number Work 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Alma Zwicker 
Teacher, Monfort Heights School, Monfort Heights, Ohio 


I. Draw a ring around the correct answer. 

1. In counting 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 
we are counting by (ones, twos, threes, 
fours). 

2. In counting 3, 6, 9, 12, 15 we are 
counting by (ones, twos, threes, fours). 

3. In counting 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 we 
are counting by (ones, twos, threes, 
fours). 

4. In counting 10, 20, 30, 40, 50 we 
are counting by (twos, sixes, eights, 
tens). 

§. In counting 15, 25, 35, 45, 55 we 
are counting by (twos, sixes, eights, 
tens). 

6. A cent is worth (more, less) than 4 
dime. 

7. It takes (one, two, three) nickels 
to equal a dime. 

8. It takes (three, four, five) cents to 
equal a nickel. 

9. Another name for a cent is (nickel, 
penny, quarter). 

10. Which is worth the most: 
quarter, nickel) ? 

11. The sign + means that you are 
to (subtract, add). 
12. The sign 

tract, add). 

13. A nickel is worth (more, less) than 
a dime. 


(dime, 


means (equals, sub- 


II. Read the numbers given to see whether 
you are counting by 1’s, 2’s, 3’s, 4's, 5’s, 
10°s; fill in missing numbers, 


1. 4,8, 12, ., 20, __, 28. 
a Se eee ee 
eo 3° Sa See 
4. 10, 20, 30, ., _., 60, 70, 
| a a eee 
re ££ t S en tee 
29, - 


7. 2, 4, 6,_, 10, __, 14, 


295 ee |. oe 
19, , 

9. 48, ....., 44, ......, ....., 38, 36, -...-5 
32, 30. 

. 5 28. 2%, —. 48 $8: 

11. 42, 43, _., 45, 46, , _, 49, 

Bhs... hh... Vr~ 
18, 


3. 32, 22, 32, 


, , 62, 72, , 


1. 8 less 3 equals (4, 5, 6). 
2. 9 less 1 equals (8, 10, 7). 
3. 6 less § equals (11, 1, 10). 
4. 7 less 2 equals (6, 4, 5). 
§. 6 less 6 equals (12, 6, 0). 
6. 8 less 2 equals (6, 2, 7). 
7. 4 less 0 equals (4, 0, 6). 
8. 9 less 3 equals (3, 6, 9). 
9. 2 less 1 equals (1, 2, 3). 
10. 3 less 2 equals (1, 2, 3). 
11. 5 less 2 equals (1, 2, 3). 
12. 9 less 5 equals (6, 5, 4). 
13. 2 less 2 equals (0, 2, 4). 
14. 5 less 1 equals (0, 2, 4). 
15. 6 less 3 equals (2, 3, 4). 
16. 4 and 2 equals (5, 6, 7). 
17. 3 and 3 equals (6, 3, 0). 
18. 1 and 3 equals (4, 1, 2). 
19. 2 and 3 equals (3, 6, 5). 
20. 9 and 3 equals (12, 11, 13). 
21. 7 and 2 equals (6, 5, 9). 
22. 4 and 4 equals (6, 8, 10). 
23. 8 and 1 equals (9, 6, 7). 
24. 5 and 4 equals (9, 8, 6). 
25. 6 and 2 equals (8, 10, 4). 
26. 4 and 7 equals (6, 11, 10). 
27. 5 and § equals (6, 11, 10). 


28. 4 and 3 equals (5, 7, 9). 
29. 3 and 6 equals (9, 7, 5). 
(For hey, see page 82) 
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HANDWORK— | 
THINGS TO DRAW, 
PAINT, OR MAKE 


O oo oe (Poster 
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Mabel Betsy Hi// 
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October Window Pictures 


FOR ALL GRADES 
MARION KASSING 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Menominee, Michigan 
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B WINDOW pictures are fun to make at any time, but Oc- 

tober—with its colored leaves, Halloween witches, brownies, 
black cats, and pumpkin faces—offers an especially wide choice 
of subjects for handwork of this nature. 

A simple type of window picture is illustrated by the pumpkin 
face and the black cat. These are easy for even young children 
to make. The picture, cut in silhouette from colored construc- 
tion paper, is held in the frame by strips pasted across the back. 

The other window pictures shown are made by placing deco- 
rative units between two sheets of transparent material and add- 
ing a frame. Waxed or oiled paper, tissue paper, or cellulose 
tissue are commonly used for the transparent part. Rubber 
cement is best for fastening the picture together. 

Although large sheets of transparent cellulose paper are rela- 
tively expensive, small pieces can be saved from package wrap- 
pings. A good grade of tissue paper, or thin typing paper brushed 
with oil, may be substituted for cellulose tissue. Turpentine and 
linseed oil mixed together are best to use, but ordinary salad oil is 
a good substitute. The paper should be cleared of excess oil by 
placing it between sheets of plain paper, or blotting it. 

When the decorative units are in silhouette, as in the case of the 
owl and witch pictures shown here, their shapes should be inter- 
esting. They may be cut from dark-colored (Continued on page 69) 
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An Indian Doll 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ROBERTA K. WIGTON 


Instructor in Vocal Music and Drawing, 
Public Schools, Elkhart County, Indiana 
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@ IN SOCIAL studies, the children had been 

studying about the way Indians lived and 
dressed. As a result of the interest in this sub- 
ject, Indian dolls were made by the class. 

The doll shown in the photograph is seventeen 
inches long. To make and dress such a doll, the 
following materials are needed: one third yard of 
reddish-brown cotton poplin or broadcloth; one 
third package of cotton batting, or milkweed 
silk, kapok, or other stuffing; one quarter yard 
of burlap for the garments; and one half skein 
of black yarn for the hair. The total expense 
for one doll is about twenty-five cents. 

Cut the doll from a double thickness of cloth. 
Make the face before doing any sewing. It may 
be traced by rubbing white chalk or crayon over 
the back of the pattern, laying the pattern, face 
up, on the cloth, and going over the features 
with a very sharp pencil. (Continued on page 83) 
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Drawing Figures in Proportion 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


@ CHILDREN find difficulty in draw- 

ing the human figure in correct pro- 
portion, The larger the drawing, the 
more difficult it becomes. 

One plan that works very well is this. 
Have children begin with a paper 9” x 
12”, folding it as shown in the diagram, 
and following each step in the drawing as 
indicated. Next have them use a paper 
12” x 18”, following the same direc- 
tions. Then give them a paper 18” x 24”, 














i. FOLD THE PAPER 
IN THE MIDDLE 


4. DRAW A CIRCLE 
THAT ALMOST FILLS 
THE TOP SECTION 


5. DRAW GIRLS 
BELT ON CENTER 
FOLD 


and have them do likewise. When they 
have mastered this drawing, they can draw 
or paint on a paper twice this size if they 
wish, 

It is well to let the children have a 
circle to draw around to make the head, 
especially when they are drawing on pa- 
per 12” x 18” or 18” x 24”. They like 
the head better when it is round, and it 
gives them interest enough to want to do 
the rest of the figure well. 
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2. FOLD IT AGAIN 3. NOW IT 
IN THE MIODLE HAS FOUR 
SECTIONS 


6. DRAW EDGE OF 
SKIRT JUST ABOVE 
BOTTOM FOLD 


Insist upon these points: namely, head 
almost filling the top section, belt on the 
center fold, edge of coat or skirt a little 
above the bottom fold, feet touching the 
bottom of the paper, and hands below 
the belt. Unless this last point is empha- 
sized, children draw arms very short. 
Point out that in drawing the figure of 
the boy, the trousers, like the skirt, end 
just above the bottom fold. Children 
learn to do original things by making 
each drawing just a little different from 
the preceding one. 

The children can vary the figure of the 
girl shown here by having her wear a win- 
ter cap and coat and carry a lunch box. 

At Thanksgiving season, have the chil- 
dren draw a girl holding a basket of fruit 
or some other object which the children 
suggest. Emphasize (Continued on page 71) 
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Art Activities for October 


FOR ALL GRADES 


HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 
Teacher, Chatham Rural School No. 5, East Chatham, New York 


H DURING the month of October, last year, we decorated our 
room for Halloween. Many of our plans were leading up to a 
party at the end of the month. 

The curtains were tied back with wide rufiled bands of orange crepe 
paper. In the upper right corner of the windows we pasted black bats 
flying down toward a jack-o’-lantern resting on a gatepost in the lower 
left corner. These were cutouts made from orange and black paper. 

Later in the month we made masks to wear at our party, and drew 
black cats and brownies to complete our Halloween decorations. 

A blackboard picture, with a field full of shocks of corn, and deep 
yellow pumpkins waiting to be harvested, was drawn. A scene show- 
ing an Indian paddling a canoe made another attractive blackboard pic- 
ture. It was most appropriate since we were studying boats and ships. 

For a blackboard border we drew a frieze depicting the develop- 
ment of water transportation. The first scene showed a log being pad- 
dled, and the last was a picture of the “Queen Mary.” 

Posters were made for Columbus Day. We drew the “Santa Maria,” 
and painted it with water colors. 

In our map corner we posted a world map. We drew maps showing 
the voyages of Columbus, and one of the known world at the time 
of Columbus, outlining it in india ink, and painting the back with lin- 
seed oil and turpentine to give an antique look. (Continued on page 78) 
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A THREE-OIMENSION PICTURE OF 


@ COMPLETE directions for making a frame in which to put a three- AN 
) 





dimension picture were given in THE INstRUCTOR, September 1938, 
page 36, in connection with a picture of the signing of the Constitution. 





A piece of lightweight cardboard forms the background. Use rather rn 1) 
pale colors, so that it will not be too prominent. It would be better not PF { F 
to ink the pillars and decorations, but to draw them in pencil. The walls Ay _ 





on either side of the center panel might be a light gray or tan, leaving the ‘~ 
center white. Paint the penciled decorations in soft colors. The lanterns — 
could be inked lightly. Use rather bright colors for them. The one at the 
left should have a gold framework. The tassels on both should be red. 
Paste the finished background in the box. 

Draw the various groups of figures on white drawing paper. Brilliant 
colors should be used principally on Kublai Khan and on Marco Polo, 
in order to keep the eye on the persons of main interest. 
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MARCO POLO AT_THE COURT OF KUBLAI KAAN 
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KUBLAY KAAN AND ATTENDANTY 


REAR CENTER 








Kublai Khan is described as wearing a 
robe of crimson covered with patterns of 
flowers and vines embroidered in beaten 
gold and sewn with emeralds, pearls, and 
rubies; a curious round hat that looked 
like a covered dish, with a diamond in the 
top of it that was big enough for a handle; 
and, at his throat, a jeweled flower as big 
as a rose, sparkling with rubies. He had a 
dark beard and an oddly shaped mustache. 
He always had either pet tigers, lions, or 
leopards near his throne. 

Color Marco Polo’s coat dark blue, red, 
green, or brown. The lower part of it 
must be decorated in bright, rich colors, 
so that his figure will (Continued on page 69) 

















These pages will be 
useful in connection 
with the Illustrated 
Unit on pages 51-58. 
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FRIENDSHIP 


ANGER, 
LIKE A FIERCE TIGER 
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Courtesy Posters 


FOR ALL GRADES 
RALPH H. AVERY 


Teacher of Art, Mechanics Institute, 
Rochester, New York 


@ THE posters on this page suggest ways 
in which character education as it re- 
lates to courtesy may be presented in pic- 
torial form. Either cut-paper silhouettes or 
crayon drawings would look well. Various 
styles of lettering may be used effectively. 
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A COURTEOUS CHILD 
TAKES HIS URN 
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@ THE pupils of the fourth 

grade of Jefferson School, 
Prescott, Arizona, taught by 
Miss Anyta Buzan, followed the 
progress of transportation in a 
unit of study which began with 
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Art in a Transportation Unit 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
OLIVE JOBES 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Prescott, Arizona 


the imaginary journeys of the 
children. Since they traveled by 
various trails, railways, and sky- 
ways, they found that many 
kinds of conveyances were need- 
ed. Talking (Continued on page 78) 
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TENCHINGS EASY 
LEARNING FUN 


With the Fascinating Dole Picture Map 


and Work Projects on the Hawaiian Islands 


They'll bring the romance of travel—the thrill of exploration—right 
into your classroom! 


The Dole Map of the Hawaiian Islands is 171 inches by 351% inches, 
is in seven colors, and is absolutely accurate in every detail. A group of 
stimulating work projects has been specially created by recognized ed- 
ucational authorities for use with the map. These work projects cover 
geography, history, transportation, and industry. They are complete in 
themselves. No research whatever is necessary. 
WORK PROJECTS 
No. 1 Suitable for Fourth Grade work— general in subject matter. 
No. 2 Suitable for Fifth Grade work—-geography of the Islands. 
No. 3 Suitable for Sixth Grade work—-the Hawaiian Islands in 
American history. 
No. 4 Suitable for Seventh Grade work— advanced geography. 
No. 5 Suitable for Junior High School—the Hawaiian Islands in 
world history. 


Each work project includes a study outline for the use of teachers and a 
study course for pupils. 


All these projects and the Dole Map have received the sanction and ap- 
proval of educational authorities. They are authentic, accurate, and 
comprehensive. And remember—all research has been done for you. 
The projects are ready for class work and discussion. 


The Dole Map and a set of any one of the five werk projects listed above 
will be sent you at your school address on the receipt of ten cents to cover 
postage. Simply write to the Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., Dept. 125, 
San Francisco, asking for the map and specifying the work project in 
which you are especially interested. 
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THE CLEVER ..\ 
alley. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


FIVE CHILDREN 

BAD WITCH 

FHREE GOOD WITCHES 
FIVE GOBLINS 


The Five Children and the Child wear 
their usual clothes. The Witches and 
Goblins wear conventional Halloween 
costumes. The Bad Witch must wear a 
cape and a tall hat. The Cat should wear 
a suit of black cambric. 


CLEVER GOBLIN 
CAT 
CHILD 


THE SETTING 


The properties needed are a broomstick ; 
a kettle and spoon; sticks to hang kettle 
on; an electric-light bulb, crepe paper, 
etc., for the fire; and a pumpkin. The 
scene is laid in a forest, early in the eve- 
ning of Halloween. In the background 
is the home of the Bad Witch. Before the 
house is a fire, over which a kettle is hang- 
ing. 


THE Pay 


(As the curtain is drawn back, the stage 
is shown deserted. Then the Five Chil- 
dren tiptoe in, looking about them fear- 
fully.) 

FIRST CHILD—Here it is! 
house! 

SECOND CHILD—Are you sure? 

FIRST CHILD—Of course! 

THIRD CHILD—Do you suppose she’s at 
home? 

FOURTH CHILD—Knock at 
and see. 

THIRD CHILD—Oh, no, not I! 
bad old witch. 

FIRST CHILD—She’s the only bad witch 
left in all the world. 

FIFTH CHILD—I wonder what’s in that 
kettle. (Goes over to kettle and is about 
to dip in a finger to taste.) 

THIRD CHILD—Oh, don’t touch it! 

FIFTH CHILD—I want just a little taste! 
(Puts out hand again.) 

(The Bad Witch, from inside the house, 
gives a horrid laugh. The children clutch 
one another in fear.) 

THIRD CHILD—Oh, let’s get away from 
this awful place! 

ALL—Yes, let’s! 
stage.) 

(The Bad Witch comes out of her 
house, followed by her cat. She stands 
watching the retreating children, chuck- 
ling. Then she turns to her kettle.) 


This is her 


the door 


She’s a 


(They hurry off the 
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FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
MARGARET OLESON 


Teacher, Grades Five and Six, 
Forest Glen School, Glen Ellyn, Illinois 


BAD WITCH (picking up spoon) —Now 
to finish my broth. (Séirs and chants.) 
Tonight, tonight is Halloween, 

Strange the sights that will be seen! 
Within this broth I place a charm 

To wreak much havoc and cause alarm, 
And that is why I mumble and toil, 

Stir, stir, bubble and boil. 
(Pauses to listen.) Hark! 
comes this way? 

(The Three Good Witches come in.) 

FIRST WITCH—Come, Sister, leave that 
kettle of evil charms. We are going to 
have some Halloween fun. Come with us. 

BAD wircH—What do I want with 
fun? The more harm I can do, the better. 

SECOND witcH—If you would only 
come with us good witches just once, 


Hark! Who 


NJ 


A) 
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take this hat off my head. Why, I even 
sleep in it! (Stirs broth, and tastes.) 1 
need more spice. (Goes into house.) 

caT (lying by the fire, apparently 
asleep) —Oh, ho, so that’s it! She thought 
I was fast asleep, but I heard every word. 
Her power is in her hat! 

(Bad Witch returns; Cat feigns sleep.) 

BAD WITCH (stirring broth) — 
Mumble and toil, mumble and toil, 

Stir, stir, bubble and boil. 

(Enter Five Goblins and Clever Goblin.) 

GOBLINS—Good evening, Bad Witch! 

BAD WITCH—Ha! Ha! And how are 
all the good little goblins? 

CLEVER GOBLIN (politely)—Very well, 
thank you. ~ 

BAD witcH—And why do you honor 
me with a visit? 

CLEVER GOBLIN—We wondered wheth- 
er you had an extra broomstick that we 
might borrow. 

BAD witcH (chuckling)—I have just 
the thing for you, just the thing! I'll go 
fetch it. (Gots into house.) 

CLEVER GOBLIN—Search everywhere! 
See whether you can find where the 
Bad Witch’s evil power is hidden! 

FIRST GOBLIN (searching)—I can’t find 
a thing. Where else shall we look? 
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The Goblins are showing the Bad Witch a new trick. 


you'd never want to be bad again. Won’t 
you try it? 

ALL—Yes, do try it! 

BAD witcH—Ha! Ha! I’m the only 
bad witch left in the world. I want to be 
bad. Leave me, Sisters! I must finish my 
broth. 

THIRD WITCH—Then, if we can’t per- 
suade you, good-by. 

BAD WITCH (impatiently)—Good-by, 
Sisters, good-by. (The good witches go 
out.) Little do they know where my evil 
power is stored. But I'll never tell them, 
not I! It is woven into my hat. My pre- 
cious hat! If I were to lose it, my power 
would vanish, But do not fear! I never 


SECOND GOBLIN—Maybe she keeps it in 
the house. 

THIRD GOBLIN—Here’s her cat, sound 
asleep! 

caT—I am not! I’m wide-awake! 

FOURTH GOBLIN—Then will you please 
help us? 

catT—I will tell you where her evil 
power is stored, if you will promise to 
destroy it. I’m tired of belonging to 
such a bad old witch. 

ALL GOBLINS—We promise. 

CAT 
I may be only a sleepy old cat, 
But the witch’s power is stored in her 

hat! (Continued on page 77) 
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MY TRICK 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


Out in the woods one autumn day 
I watched a squirrel frisk and play; 
He gathered nuts from far and wide 
And tucked them all away inside 

A hollow tree. 


I played a trick on him, I did, 
For when he ran away | hid 


Some more nuts there quick as a wink; 


I wonder if he’ll ever think 
They came from me. 


WINTER BOUQUETS 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


Walking through the woodland 
These fair autumn days, 

Let us think of making 
Wintertime bouquets; 

Keep our eyes wide open 
For the bittersweet 

And other pretty berries 
That we chance to meet. 

Well they will repay us 
With a wealth of cheer 

Through the winter hours 
When the world is drear. 


AUTUMN GUESSES 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 
An Exercise for Four Children 


FIRST CHILD— 
I am the month 
When nuts come down, 
And gay leaves fall 
All o’er the town. 


I start with O, 
With R I close. 
My name, I’m sure, 

Everyone knows. 


(All the children shout “October!’’) 


SECOND CHILD— 

I’m a very jolly day 

When gay pranks you like to play; 
Pumpkins get big fiery eyes, 

Bats fly round and owls look wise, 
Black cats scat with all their might, 
Goblins roam about at night; 
Wonder if you know I mean 


Good old jolly 
(The children call out “Halloween.” ) 
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THIRD CHILD— 
Round I am. 
I shine like gold; 
*Most more than 
Your arms can hold. 


Bring me in 
And scoop me out; 
Make a face 


With smile or pout. 


Set a light 
Inside of me; 
Now guess what 
I’ve come to be. 


(The children shout “Jack-o’-Lantern.”) 


FOURTH CHILD— 
I’m round and yellow as can be, 
Sometimes there is a face on me; 
But still you like me best of all 
When comes the lovely leafy fall 
And on the table I am found 
With a rim of crust around. 


(The children call out “Pumpkin.” 


AUTUMN FUN 


BERTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 


Just yesterday I played a game 
With our big maple tree. 

It sent a thousand golden leaves 
Showering down on me. 

I tried to catch the lovely things 
Sailing through the air. 

I rushed around, and captured one 
Tight in my curly hair! 


FALL OF THE YEAR 


UNA PIERCE KILPATRICK 


When hillsides are blue with spring blos- 
soms, 

I think that’s the best time of all; 

But, when cornfields begin to turn gold- 
en, 

Then I’m sure that the best time is fall. 


There are few things more lovely than 
roses, 

That in summer climb over the wall; 

But, when maples begin to turn scarlet, 

Then I’m sure that the best time is fall. 


I love the wood fires of midwinter, 
And snowflakes always enthrall; 

But, when goldenrod waves in its glory, 
I know that the best time is fall. 





THE WITCHES ARE RIDING 


JULIA GARRETT 


On Halloween the witches ride on broom- 


sticks over the town. 


Each one has a toad and an old black cat 


whose eyes are big and round. 


The witches are riding tonight— 
whoo—oo—ooo! 

The witches are riding tonight. 

They sail through the sky 

With the bats as they fly, 

And the moon is yellow and bright. 


Over the roofs, while the people sleep, to 


the deep dark woods they go, 


And dance to the tunes of the cricket band 


playing, now fast, now slow. 


The witches are dancing tonight— 
whoo—oo—ooo! 

The witches are dancing tonight. 

They bow and they bend 

With a goblin friend— 

The witches are dancing tonight! 


Up in the steeple the old clock strikes the 


hour of midnight clear. 


Then back to the sky the witches fly, for 


the morning light is near. 


The witches are riding tonight— 
whoo—oo—ooo! 

The witches are riding tonight— 

They never are seen, 

But on Halloween 

The witches go riding at night! 


GLAD OCTOBER 


M. LUCILLE FORD 
(Tune: “America the Beautiful’) 


Oh, beautiful, the autumn time! 
October days are here; 

The trees in royal garments clad 
Join in our songs of cheer. 

The earth is holding festival 

In colors bright and gay; 

The world is like a picture fair 
This glad October day. 


Chorus— 

Oh, autumn time, we welcome you 
With songs of joyous cheer, 
Remembering your colors bright 
Throughout the whole glad year. 


Oh, brightly now the fires gleam 
Upon the hearth at night; 

And gladly now we linger long 
Around the home fires bright. 

The hoarfrost gleams upon the vales 
And Halloween draws nigh; 

Oh, autumn time, we welcome you, 
And hold your banners high. 
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OCTOBER 


EFFIE CRAWFORD 


Overhead are skies of blue; 
Stars at night are peeping through. 


Corn is ripening in the field, 
Wealth of golden grains to yield. 


Treasures in the woods are found; 
Bursting nuts, we know, abound. 


Trees are filled with apples red, 
Waiting winter nights ahead. 


Brown and red and yellow, too, 
Leaves come tumbling down to you. 


Everything throughout the land 
Shows us the Creator’s hand. 


Really there is much to praise 
In October’s happy days. 


A COLUMBUS DAY THOUGHT 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


Columbus sailed the seas of fame 

In fourteen hundred ninety-two 
Because he had the will to think, 

To dare, to try, to do; 

Because he took a gleaming spark 
From torch of those who lived before, 
And using it to pierce the dark 

Went forth to conquer and explore. 


Some think there are no chances left, 

No opportunities near by, 

And do not see the unexplored 

Dark regions that around them lie; 

A world of thought so dim with doubt, 
The hidden paths where some toil now— 
Uncharted seas that never yet 

Have felt a vessel’s prow. 


There still are realms to be explored 
In nature, science, art, the world; 
And from all sides, on every hand, 
Fresh challenges are hurled. 

Then do not say there is not left 

A chance for you, my friend, or sigh, 
But ask yourself, “Have I the will, 
The courage, strength, to fry?” 


GOLDEN HALLOWEEN 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


Golden are the ears of corn. 
The pumpkins have gold sheen. 
Golden are the autumn leaves. 
Gold-touched is Halloween. 
Golden is the autumn moon 
This late October night, 
Let us add the Golden Rule, 
And make the fun just right. 
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FOR ALL GRADES 
MABEL S. HARMER 


CHARACTERS 
JANICE DICK SHIRLEY 
OWEN JON OLD MAN 
CAROL 
SETTING 


The countryside on an autumn day. 


THE Pay 
SCENE | 


(The girls and boys enter with lunch 
kits.) 

JANICE—Here is a lovely spot. 

OWEN—Why not have our lunch here? 
I’ve been starving for the last hour. 

CAROL—Why say the last hour? Aren’t 
you always starving? 

OWEN (laughing)—Well, usually, but 
walking in this autumn air makes me hun- 
grier than ever! I notice that’s a good- 
sized lunch basket you’re carrying on 
your arm! 

CAROL—It is. We don’t get out into 
the country very often, and I wanted to 
make sure that I would have a good time. 

(They all sit down, open their lunch 
kits, and begin to eat.) 

pick—What shall we do after we've 
had our lunch? 

JON—I suggest that we sit here in the 
warm sunshine and rest for a long time. 

SHIRLEY—Lazybones! You can do your 
resting at home. I’d like to see what is 
over in that meadow. It looks so beauti- 
ful from here with that tiny stream of 
water running through it. 

OWEN—I’d rather go to that huge 
clump of trees. I imagine we could find 
some interesting things among them. 

JANICE—The path that leads over the 
hill fascinates me. 

(Old Man enters, unnoticed by the 
children, and stands looking at them for a 
few minutes.) 

OLD MAN—How do you do, girls and 
boys. Did I hear you say that you were 
going exploring around here? 

(They look up, startled.) 

pick—Well, yes. We’re on our Satur- 
day holiday from school. We haven’t 
agreed, as yet, which way we want to go. 


= 


weAsure 


MG 


OLD MAN—I can’t advise you which 
direction to take, but I can tell you of 
something very interesting to look for 
while you are wandering about. 

ALL—Oh, please tell us! 

OLD MAN (coming closer and sitting 
down on a stump)—Would you be great- 
ly surprised if I told you there was gold 
around here? 

JON—Gold? Real gold? 

CAROL—Are you sure? 

OLD MAN—I'm very sure, and I think 
that you might spend a very pleasant and 
profitable afternoon if you went out to 
look for some of it. 

JANICE—But could we keep it, if we 
found it? 

OLD MAN—Yes, indeed. You may keep 
all that you can find. 

OWEN—Let’s start out right away. I 
still think that I shall go over to those 
trees. I believe that if anyone were going 
to bury gold he would hide it among trees 
because then he would have some mark 
by which to locate it again. 

SHIRLEY—And I still want to go to the 
meadow. I'll follow the little stream and 
perhaps it will lead me to the golden 
treasure. Would you like to come with 
me, Carol? 

caROL—I'd love to. We 
on each side of the stream. 

JANICE—I’m going to follow my path 
to the top of the hill. Then I can look all 
around and see which direction I should 
choose if I were going to bury gold. 

pick—I'll take my lunch basket along 
to carry the gold in. Which way shall we 
go, Jon? 

jon—Let’s sfart out on this little path 
and see where it leads us. 


can walk one 


ALL (to Old Man)—Good-by. Thank 
you for telling us about the gold. 
ScENE II 
(The Old Man is sitting alone. Owen 


enters with some large branches covered 
with yellow leaves.) 
OLD MAN—Well, my lad, you are the 
first one back. Did you find any gold? 
OWEN—No, I’m afraid that I became 
too much interested (Continued on page 75) 
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M PLAYS have a valuable place in the 

social-studies program. This state- 
ment refers, not to plays that are already 
written, but to those composed by the 
children who are going to give them. 
Every class loves to give plays, but there 
is much more pride and satisfaction in 
being able to announce: “We are now pre- 
senting a play that was written by our 
class.” What better way is there to arouse 
enthusiasm and get everyone interested? 
Perhaps the best way to illustrate this is by 
describing a particular play and explaining 
how it was developed. 

When it was time for the 6A class to 
choose a date for an assembly program, | 
asked the pupils to decide what they would 
like todo. One child said, “Let’s make up 
a play about immigration.” Another one 
said, “Let us have a play about explorers.” 
For a couple of days we seemed to get no 
further. As there was no necessity for 
hurry, I said, “Let’s all think how these 
suggestions could be worked out, and I'll 
ask each morning this week whether you 
have any good ideas.” 

One morning a girl said, “Couldn’t we 
write a play and make it sound as if 
Columbus were living now? Then he 
could see how different this country is 
from the way it was when he discovered 
yg 

This idea was hailed with much enthu- 
siasm, especially when those who wanted a 
play based on exploration or immigration 
realized that both of these ideas could be 
included. 

A few pupils who take things literally 
said, ““How could Columbus come back to 
earth?” So it was decided that our play 
should be called “Uncle Sam’s Dream.” 

Next came these questions: What must 
we know to write our play? Where shall 
we find our material? How can we keep 
our play interesting and full of action, so 
it won’t sound as if it were just reports? 
How shall we select our parts? 
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2 Columbus Play 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
DOROTHY L. BROWNE 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Main Street School, Huntington, New York 


We spent one period listing on the 
blackboard some of the greatest differ- 
ences that Columbus would notice if he 
could return to the Americas today. The 
class was then divided into committees to 
report on such changes as telephone, tele- 
graph, radio, and steamboat. For infor- 
mation, they used the science books in the 
classroom and in the town and school li- 
braries. As soon as a committee was 
ready, its report was given. 

The class decided that Columbus would 
never be able to understand so many new 
things all at once unless he could see them. 
Some committees therefore made pictures, 
and others made models, of our modern 
utilities. The whole class took a trip to 
the telephone and telegraph offices in our 
town. As a result, a switchboard with 
one hundred and eight holes, cords, and 
plugs was worked out by one boy with his 
set of carpenter tools at home. Other 
children made models of Fulton’s steam- 
boat, a modern battleship, an ocean liner, 
a cotton gin, and a number of airplanes. 

So much discussion and doubt grew out 
of the report on steamboats that the class 
went to New York one Saturday and visit- 
ed an ocean liner to see how big a boat 
nearly a thousand feet long would be. We 
also visited the Museum of the City of 
New York to see ship models from the 
early types to the present ocean liners. 

Pupils individually or in small groups 
wrote sections of the play. Then the 
class discussed them and sometimes revised 
the wording so that the parts would fit 
together smoothly. An effort was made 
to write a play that all of the classes would 
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Mrs. Stevens answers questions about the 
teaching of social studies in her column 
in “Your Counselor Service.” 





really enjoy. We frequently asked our- 
selves, “Will this interest the groups that 
have not studied about communication 
and transportation?” 

In selecting the parts for Columbus and 
Uncle Sam, we tried out different people. 
Before doing so, we listed on the black- 
board such things as voice, expression, 
and enunciation. All were shown that 
it is life and expression that make a play 
enjoyable to the audience. 

While the play was an outgrowth of our 
social studies, it brought in practically all 
the other subjects. The children enjoyed 
doing it, and gathered much information 
for the purpose—much more of course 
than could be used. No one minded look- 
ing up material that was needed for the 
play. If this information was repeated 
day after day for a couple of weeks, what 
of it? We were rehearsing for our play. 
If several people helped Joe to pronounce 
a word that bothered him, or Mary to get 
the right emphasis, it was not resented, be- 
cause the meaning must be made clear to 
the audience. 

Every child in the class of thirty-three 
helped to write some part of the play, 
and every child had some part on the day 
it was presented. During the play, when 
one of the girls was unable to continue her 
part, another girl stepped in quickly and 
played the role. The play was theirs, and 
it must go on! 
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CHARACTERS 


COLUMBUS 

UNCLE SAM 

SECRETARY 

TWENTY-TWO PUPILS 

SINGER 

Fewer pupils may be used by having 
some give more than one report. 


THE PLay 
SCENE I 


CcOLUMBUS—How do you do, Mr.— 

UNCLE sAM—Uncle Sam is my name. 

COLUMBUS—My name is Christopher 
Columbus. 

UNCLE sAM—Are you the Columbus 
who discovered America? 

cOLUMBUs—Yes. I came back because 
I’m curious to know what has happened 
in this country since I discovered it. 

UNCLE SsAM—It’s been a long time 
since you discovered it, Columbus, has 
it not? It is about four hundred fifty 
years. 

COLUMBUS—Yes, it’s nearly that long. 
But there’s so much I don’t understand. 
How things have changed! 

UNCLE SAM—Tell me what puzzles you 
and I'll try to explain. 

COLUMBUS—W hen I came to this coun- 
try, it was covered with forests. Now a 
lot of it seems to be covered with big 
buildings. And as I look around, every- 
thing seems so different. 

UNCLE sAM—Well, our country has 
progressed in many ways. We have lots 
of things now that you never heard of. 
There have been many useful inventions 
that have made work easier and changed 
our ways of living. How do you think 
you would like the life we live nowadays, 
Columbus? 

COLUMBUS—I don’t understand a thing 
about it. Please explain. 

UNCLE sAM—I'll call Main Street 
School and ask several of the pupils to 
come over and tell you of some of the most 
important changes. 

cCOLUMBUS—Call? Why, is the school 
near here? 
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THE PLAY—"UNCLE SAM'S DREAM" 





















































UNCLE sAM—Oh, I mean call on the 
telephone. Just listen. (He goes to the 
telephone.) Hello. Huntington 947. 
(Pauses.) This is Uncle Sam speaking. 
Will you please send over some of your 
pupils to explain the development of the 
country toa visitor? Thank you. 

COLUMBUS—How queer! Did they 
hear you? I’m going totry it. (Goes to 
telephone.) Hello. (Pauses.) Number? 
What number? What do you want a 
number for? 

UNCLE SAM (/o operator)—Excuse us, 
please. I have a guest who doesn’t under- 
stand a telephone. (To Columbus.) I'll 
have the children tell you all about it. 

CcOLUMBUS—What is that I hear? 

UNCLE SAM-—That’s our doorbell. The 
children have arrived. 

SECRETARY—Children from Main Street 
School. 

(Five children enter.) 

UNCLE sAM—Children, this is my guest, 
Christopher Columbus. 

CHILDREN—Oh, we know about him. 
He discovered America. 

UNCLE sAM—Columbus is puzzled by 
our inventions. Will you please tell him 
first about this telephone. 

(First pupil explains the telephone. 
The second pupil, who made the switch- 
board, then explains how it is operated.) 

THIRD PupIL—I'd like to tell Columbus 
about some other new ways of communi- 
cation. I'll tell about the telegraph. (He 
reports on telegraph and cable, demon- 
strating a telegraph sending set and show- 
ing a drawing of a cable.) 

FOURTH PuPIL—I'Il tell you about two 
ways of communication that are newer 
than any of these. 

COLUMBUS—What! Is it possible there 
are still more new ways? 

FOURTH PUPIL—Yes, we have the wire- 
less telegraph and radio. (Reports on 
them. Illustrates with radio.) 

FIFTH PUPIL—And now, Columbus, we 
must go back to school to learn some more 
about what is going on in the world. 

coLUMBUS—Thank you, children. This 
has been extremely (Continued on page 76) 




















Dance of the Jack-o'-Lanterns 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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Jack-o’-Lan-terns creep Through the frost -y night. 


Jack-o’-Lan-terns play, Join the chil-dren’s fun, 
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Come and take a peep. Such a fun -ny sight! They wink a shin-ing eye when the pranks be-gin. They 
Then they hide a-way When the dance is done. They’re on-ly make-be-lieve like the pix - y folk. We 
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show their fun-ny teeth in a _ big wide grin. Look! Look! But you must not be seen When Jack-o’-Lan-terns dance on Hal-low-cen! 


chuck-le when they come, for it’s just a joke. Look! Look! It’s real-ly ver-y queer When Jack-o’-Lan-terns dance and dis-ap-pear! 





T.B., tuned bells; TRI., triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine. R indicates rap of tambourine; $ indicates shake. 
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MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Teacher Training Departments, 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 


@ THE story of exploration and dis- 

covery is a long one. Throughout 
history, man has been struggling to in- 
crease his knowledge of the great globe 
on which he lives. Often he has sought 
this knowledge to acquire financial 
gain, through the opening of new trade 
routes; sometimes for the sake of 
fame, or perhaps for the sheer joy of 
discovery. The stories of a few great 
explorers are briefly told in the pages 
of this unit; perhaps tomorrow’s news- 
papers will hold the beginning of a 
new chapter in exploration. 
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Leif Ericson, the Viking, sym- 
bolizes the spirit of discovery. 
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@ THE theme of exploration and dis- 
covery opens up a vast field for study. 
We can do no more than select a few pe- 
riods for detailed study, and suggest some 
books for further reading. A brief bib- 
liography is supplied which should be sup- 
plemented by any other available books. 
No special bibliography for the teacher 
has been given. Excellent general read- 
ing in this field would be H. G. Wells’s 
Outline of History (Macmillan) , and Van 
Loon’s Story of Mankind (Garden City 
Pub. Co.) and his Geography (Simon & 
Schuster). Certain books, such as A 
Book of Discovery, by Synge, listed in the 
children’s bibliography, are also excellent 
background material. Best of all are 
the accounts written by the explorers 
and discoverers, since they give that 
vividness and detail which usually ac- 
company firsthand source material. 


Objectives— 

1. To show how better ships and bet- 
ter nautical instruments made extended 
exploration possible. 

2. To emphasize the possibilities of 
peace-time heroism. 

3. To make children understand how 
little of the earth’s surface was known 
before the great period of exploration. 


For Primary Grades 


® WHILE primary children should deal 
mainly with their present-day envi- 
ronment, simple accounts of the past also 
have a place in their social studies. 
Start the unit of exploration and dis- 
covery with a discussion. By using the 
globe, an idea can be given of the voyages. 
Introduce the stories of Leif Ericson 
and Columbus with as much concrete 
help in the way of pictures as can be 
secured. Contrast the two voyages. Con- 
trast them both with a trip across the 
Atlantic today. Emphasize the heroism 
of early voyagers and settlers. 


OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


For Middle Grades 


B THE first half of the sixteenth cen- 

tury has been selected for study. It 
is possible to describe in detail only two 
of the great voyages. After the stories 
about Da Gama and Magellan have been 
read, the children may be encouraged to 
read widely about other explorers. 

Do not overemphasize the American ex- 
plorers. We should try to give children 
an overview of the entire world picture. 

As much source material as possible 
should be provided. For example: Marco 
Polo’s story of his travels; some of 
Hakluyt’s accounts and maps; excerpts 
from Pigafetta, the Italian diarist who ac- 
companied Magellan and kept a record. 


For Upper Grades 


HB POLAR exploration has been selected 

as the general theme for the upper 
grades. Although we emphasize here the 
work of successful explorers, it should not 
be forgotten that others paved the way 
and endured equal hardships, many losing 
their lives in a vain effort to reach the pole. 
Especially to be noted is the unfortunate 
expedition of Robert F. Scott, an English 
explorer, to the South Pole. 

As a contrast to the painstaking over- 
land journeys of Peary, Amundsen, and 
Scott, accounts are given of several air- 
plane flights over the poles. 

It is recommended that children who 
are not well acquainted with the period 
of exploration beginning with Columbus, 
should read from the books listed in our 
bibliography for the middle grades. 


Commander Byrd and Pilot Floyd Bennett 
were the first to fly over the North Pole. 


Wide World Photo 
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Bibliography 


For Primary Grades 


Dunlap, Maurice: 
(Bobbs-Merrill). 
Hall, Jennie: Viking Tales (Rand McNally), 
Many suitable stories about Columbus, Boone, and 


other explorers and settlers of North America may be 
found in readers. 


Stories of the Vikings 
g 


For Middle Grades 


Barnard, E. F.; and Tall, L. L.: How the Old 
World Found the New (Ginn). Many 
excerpts from contemporary sources. 

Chadwick, Mara Pratt: Exploration and Dis- 
covery, “America’s Story for America’s 
Children,” Book II (Heath). 

Coffman, Ramon: The Age of Discovery, 
“The Story of America,” Book I (Owen). 

Gable, J. Harris: Boys’ Book of Exploration 
(Dutton). Also for upper grades. 

Johnston, Mary: 1492 (Little Brown). Ab- 
sorbing historical fiction. Written as if by 
one of Columbus’ voyagers. 

Synge, M. B.: A Book of Discovery (Put- 
nam). A complete account from earliest 
times to the discovery of the poles. 

The Travels of Marco Polo, Everyman’s Li- 
brary (Dutton). 

Wood, Eric: Famous Voyages of the Great 
Discoverers, “Told through the Ages” 
(Crowell). 

Zweig, Stefan: Conqueror of the Seas (Vi- 
king Press). A story of Magellan. See 
Reader's Digest, April 1938. 


For Upper Grades 

Amundsen, R. E. G.; and Ellsworth, Lincoln: 
First Crossing of the Polar Sea (Double- 
day Doran). The flight of the “Norge.” 

Baidukov, G. F.: Over the North Pole 
(Harcourt Brace). Description of the 
first flight from Russia to the United 
States over the North Pole (1937). 

Byrd, Richd@d E.: Discovery, Little Amer- 
ica, Skyward, and Exploring with Byrd 
(Putnam). See Reader's Digest, February 
1936, for a condensation of Discovery. 

Lindbergh, Anne Morrow: North to the 
Orient (Harcourt Brace). 

Nansen, Fridtjof: Farthest North (Harper). 

Peary, Josephine: The Snow Baby (Stokes). 
A true story about Peary’s little girl born 
in the Arctic. Told by Mrs. Peary. 

Putnam, David B.: David Goes to Greenland 
(Putnam). 





Elsewhere in this issue, Mrs. Stevens answers 
questions on the social studies. Also useful with 
this unit will be "A Three-Dimension Picture of 
Marco Polo at the Court of Kublai Khan.” 
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DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 


For Primary Grades 


THE STORY OF LEIF ERICSON 


B THE people of Norway have always 

been brave seamen. Very many years 
ago, these Norsemen, or Northmen, built 
long wooden ships which they could sail 
and row for hundreds of miles. 

Their ships were open to the weather. 
They could take little food with them. 
Water was carried in small casks. 

On these voyages they first discovered 
Iceland, then Greenland, and at last came 
to the shores of America. 

The name of the man who made the 
wonderful voyage from Greenland to 
America was Leif Ericson. 

With thirty-five brave sailors, he set 
out from Greenland about the year 1000. 
West and south they sailed, until they 
reached Newfoundland. There they an- 
chored and went ashore. 

Then they sailed south and found an- 
other land. This was Nova Scotia. 

Still farther south they sailed until they 
came to a beautiful warm land. There 
was a large river full of salmon. All over 
the land plenty of wild food was growing. 
There were birds and game to eat. 

The Northmen had never seen such a 
land. They decided to spend the winter, 
so they built themselves a great house. 

As soon as the house was finished, Leif 
Ericson said, “I shall divide you into two 
groups. One group must remain at home 
to get our food, and the other group shall 
go exploring but return each night.” 

One evening a German named Tyrker 
was missing. Leif sent a party to look for 
him. They had not gone far when they 
met Tyrker, loaded with ripe grapes. 
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Columbus, with eighty-eight men and 
three ships, started his famous voy- 
age of discovery on August 3, 1492. 


He had found many vines full of grapes. 
The next day they picked them. Then 
Leif named the new country Vineland. 

Sometimes the Norsemen had visitors. 
They were people with red-brown com- 
plexions, dressed in skins. The Northmen 
called them skraellings or “screechers,” 
because their war cry was a loud screech. 

Before the second winter began, the 
little party sailed back to Greenland, car- 
rying grapes and much timber. 

The skraellings were not sorry to see 
them go. Later other Northmen tried to 
settle in Vineland. The skraellings were 
not friendly, and always drove them back 
to Greenland. 

We do not know just where the North- 
men lived in America. All we know of 
their voyages to America is written in the 
old books of sagas or hero tales, 


* 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


@ FOR five hundred years after the 

Norsemen’s visit, America was left 
to the red men. No more great ships from 
far away came to their shores. 

When in 1492 three more ships did 
come, how different they were from the 
boats of the Norsemen! ‘They seemed 
to the red men like great white birds. 

Perhaps these red men had not heard of 
the Norsemen who had visited America 
far to the north. We think too that the 
sailors who came in these three ships knew 
nothing about Leif Ericson’s visit. In fact 
they did not even know that they had 
found a new land. They thought they 
had sailed around the world to China 
and India. 

The leader or admiral of the famous 
voyage was an Italian named Christopher 
Columbus. For many days he had been 


sailing across an unknown sea. He was 
hoping to reach the rich lands of the East. 

Although most people at that time 
thought that the earth was flat, Columbus 
felt sure that it was round. 

King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella of 
Spain gave him ships and men, and sent 
him out to gain honor and wealth for 
Spain by finding a new route to the East. 

The sailors sometimes wanted to turn 
back. At last Columbus agreed to go back 
if no land was seen within three days. 
Before that time, pieces of carved wood 
and branches were seen in the water. 

Very soon land was sighted, and the 
excited sailors landed on a strange shore. 
Columbus raised the Spanish flag, and 
claimed the new country for Spain. 

Red-brown men came to greet him as 
they had the Norsemen. Since Columbus 
thought he had found India, he called 
them Indians, and so they have been called 
to this day. Even now the islands where 
he landed are called the West Indies. 

Columbus lived long enough to make 
three more voyages to the New World. 

He always thought that he had found 
India. He died without knowing that he 
had done a much more wonderful thing— 
that he had discovered a new continent. 
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SETTLERS IN AMERICA 


B WHEN the news of a new continent 
had spread through Europe, people 
from every land wished to settle there. 

One of the best known settlements was 
the one at Plymouth. About one hun- 
dred people had come across the ocean in 
a ship called the “Mayflower,” and had 
established a village there. 

Another settlement was made by the 
rich Quaker, William Penn, in what is 
now Pennsylvania. 

The French went to Canada and along 
the Mississippi River. 

The Spaniards and Portuguese settled 
in what are now the southern states, 
They went also to Mexico, and Central 
and South America. 

These settlers or colonists came for 
many reasons. Some came to have free- 
dom of religious worship. Some came for 
free land. Some came to seek adventure. 
Others came to escape the oppression of 
the great lords, who owned large estates. 
The great lords forced the peasants to 
work on their estates. They also taxed 
them and made them go to war. 

In time the whole New World was en- 
tirely settled by white people. Today 
huge cities, little towns, and farms are 
found wherever you go. 

All of us are here because America was 
first discovered and then settled by our 
ancestors who came from the Old World 
to make homes in the New World. 
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Daring North- 

men sailed in 

a vessel like oe 
this on their 

sea voyages. 


Bold mariners 
were the Vik- 
ings who navi- 
gated unknown 
seas to reach 
new lands. 





5. xploving 
THE WORLD 


Leif Ericson was 
a Northman who 
ventured afar to 
American shores. 


Keystone I iew Co 


The voyages of 
Columbus proved 
important to suc- 
ceeding ages. 


The Pilgrims began to build a settlement immediately upon their arrival in the new 
land. Here are shown the old fort and first meetinghouse in the village of Plymouth. 


From the motion picture, “ Adventures of Marco Polo.”’ ¢ ourtesy, Samuel Goldwyn 


Magellan’s vessels 
had a stormy pas- 
sage through this 
scenic strait be- 
tween the oceans. 





C. UO. Buckingham 


Fwing Galloway 








Marco Polo, that famous traveler, saw many unusual sights during his 
journeys. Here he is pictured discovering the wonders of gunpowder. 
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The North Pole was first reached on April 
6, 1909, by Robert E. Peary. = Wide World Photo 





Nobile was pilot of the “Norge” 
on its polar flight. Acme Photo 


Ewing Galloway 
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Polar explorers use kay- 
aks while hunting native 
animals to augment their 
food supplies. 





On December 14, 
1911, the South 
Pole was discov- 
ered by the Nor- 
wegian explorer, 
Roald Amundsen. 





Wide World Photo 


Wide World Photo 


Interesting stories of 
the penguins have been 
brought to us by ant- 
arctic explorers. 


Ewing Galloway 


bwing Galloway 





Arctic explorers see many polar bears. 


These fliers made 
the initial flight 
across the North 
Pole from Russia 
to Alaska. 
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HOW THE WORLD GREW LARGER 
For Middle Grades 


EUROPE AT THE TIME OF COLUMBUS 


@ IT IS hard for us to realize how little 

people knew about geography in the 
days of Columbus. Many thought that 
the earth was flat, and that ships sailing to 
the edge would fall off, and that mariners 
would be eaten by fierce dragons. It was 
commonly believed that the ocean grew 
hotter and hotter as people sailed south, 
until at last ships and sailors would be 
burned alive in a sea of fire and steam. 
For, people said, did not the climate grow 
hotter as one went south, until the land of 
Africa was a desert and the people living 
there were scorched brown by the terrific 
heat? 

While European scholars did not share 
all these beliefs, even they knew little 
about the earth except Europe, northern 
Africa, and other regions near the Medi- 
terranean Sea. They had only vague ideas 
of India, China, and Japan, which they 
gained through caravan traders. 

It is true that the Venetian traveler, 
Marco Polo, had written about his travels 
and his visit to Kublai Khan in China, 
during the years 1271 to 1295. On his 
way to the East he took the land route, 
and he came home by way of the Indian 
Ocean and the Persian Gulf without be- 
ing molested by the Turks who were then 
in military control. But many people did 
not believe his stories or thought them 
exaggerated. Still some wondered wheth- 
er his reports might be true, and we know 
now that they were. “If only we might 
find a water route to the East now that the 
Turks have shut off our land routes,” 
thought the traders and sailors who read 
Marco Polo’s book. 

Then suddenly began the greatest pe- 
riod of discovery and conquest which the 
world has ever known. In the space of a 
few years, Christopher Columbus and his 
successors had found the hitherto un- 
known Americas; Da Gama had discov- 
ered a water route to the east around 
Africa; and Magellan’s ship had sailed 
around the world and so proved that the 
earth is round. Then in rapid succession 
came other explorations, until the greater 
part of the world was known and charted. 

There were two reasons for this awak- 
ening. (1) Caravan trade with the East 
was becoming increasingly difficult be- 
cause of religious quarrels with the Turks 
and Moors, and therefore a water route to 
the East was greatly desired. (2) Better 
instruments of navigation and larger ships 
made long voyages over unknown waters 
possible for daring sailors. 
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VASCO DA GAMA FINDS A WATER 
ROUTE TO THE EAST 


B® ALTHOUGH Diaz and other Portu- 

guese explorers had reached the south- 
ern tip of Africa, Vasco da Gama was the 
first to sail around it and get to India by 
an ocean route, 

In the year 1497, with four ships he 
sailed south, and for ninety-six days they 
were out of sight of land. Then they 
reached and sailed along the southwest 
coast of Africa, having stopped to observe 
the native people and to get provisions. 

At last they came to the Cape of Good 
Hope. Now they were in strange un- 
charted waters. Storms buffeted the little 
fleet. The sailors wished to turn back and 
even tried to mutiny. But Da Gama per- 
sisted. As the storms lessened, the ships 
were able to weather the cape and begin 
the voyage up the east coast of Africa. 

Da Gama kept near land as long as pos- 
sible. But the time came when he must 
take to the open sea in order to reach 
India. With the aid of an Indian pilot 
who knew something about the course, he 
struck out across the Indian Ocean, and 
reached the southern coast of India in 
about a month. 

Here he met many Arab traders, who 
had been in control of the overland spice 
trade up to that time. Naturally they 
were not pleased to see this European ship. 
They stirred up the native people against 
Da Gama. He, however, was able to se- 
cure valuable cargoes to take back with 
him, and he returned safely to Portugal a 
year later over the same route. 

Da Gama’s great service was that he 
opened up a new eastern water route to 
India by which spices and other goods 
could be brought to Europe safely. What 
Columbus had failed to do by sailing west, 
Da Gama had succeeded in doing by sailing 
east. After his voyage, the known world 
was a little larger than before. 
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MAGELLAN SAILS AROUND THE WORLD 


B® MAGELLAN, like Columbus, wished 

to sail west to find a passage through 
which he could reach the Spice Islands. 
He secured five ships and a crew from 
Spain, and they set out in September, 
1519, and sailed toward South America. 
They reached Rio de Janeiro in December, 
which was the summer season there. Here 
they secured fruit and fresh meat. 


Vasco da Gama and his sailors made the first 
voyage around the Cape of Good Hope, in 1497, 


Now began Magellan’s search for a pas- 
sage to India. He sailed south along the 
coast of South America, exploring each 
bay and inlet to see whether it led to the 
ocean on the other side. 

But the farther they sailed, the colder 
it became. Finally they reached a shel- 
tered bay where Magellan decided to an- 
chor and winter. They remained four 
or five months in cold and fog. Then 
Magellan sent one of his ships to explore 
outside the bay, and it was wrecked in a 
storm, although the crew were saved. 

Late in August, Magellan gave orders 
to sail away. In October they reached 
what is now called the Strait of Magellan. 
In spite of the objections of his crew and 
the escape back to Spain of one ship, the 
three other vessels sailed along the stormy 
passage for a month until they came to 
a calm ocean which Magellan named the 
Pacific. 

They now thought that the Spice Is- 
lands were close at hand. In reality they 
were not halfway there. On March 6, 
1521, land was sighted, and the half-dead 
sailors secured fresh fruit, meat, and wa- 
ter. In a few days more they reached 
other islands, the Philippines, where there 
were friendly natives and food. 

Then came a great catastrophe. In a 
fight with some hostile natives, Magellan 
was killed. There were now less than half 
of the crew alive. Three ships were too 
many, so one was burned and the other 
two sailed to the Spice Islands, where they 
took on a valuable cargo of spices. 

Here one ship was abandoned. The 
other sailed around the Cape of Good 
Hope, and arrived at Seville with eighteen 
men in September, 1522, amid great re- 
joicing. Magellan’s fleet was the first to 
sail around the world and discover the true 
dimensions of our globe. 
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POLAR EXPLORATIONS 
For Upper Grades 


DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH POLE 


B ROBERT E. PEARY of the United 

States Navy was an arctic explorer 
of much experience. Before the trip on 
which he reached the North Pole, he had 
made seven expeditions to polar regions, 
and spent twenty years in preparation for 
his great effort. 

In July, 1908, Peary left New York in 
the ship “Roosevelt,” and followed in 
general the plan of all polar explorers— 
to spend the winter in preparation and 
start exploring the following spring. 

After reaching Greenland he took on 
board several Eskimo families and nearly 
two hundred fifty dogs. The whole party 
sailed north until the ship was surrounded 
by ice, when it became necessary to stop 
for the winter, about four hundred fifty 
miles south of the pole. 

On October 12, the sun disappeared, 
and what the Eskimos call the “great 
dark” began. The thermometer went to 
60° below zero. Howling blizzards came. 

In February, 1909, Peary started north 
over ice and open water, taking several of 
his party and many Eskimos and dog 
sledges. One by one the supporting par- 
ties turned back to the base. At last Peary 
was left to travel more than one hundred 
miles with Henson, his Negro servant, and 
four Eskimos. They took five sledges and 
forty picked dogs. The party reached the 
North Pole April 6, 1909. 

There was no land at the pole. A sea 
of ice lay everywhere. But this ice might 
soon change to water. So the little band 
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of explorers started back for the base 
camp, and reached it safely. Then they 
sailed home on the “Roosevelt.” 

In those days there was no radio, so it 
was many weeks later when an exciting 
telegraph message from Newfoundland 
reached the world. It said, “Stars and 
Stripes nailed to the North Pole.—Peary.” 
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DISCOVERY OF THE SOUTH POLE 


® THE first man to reach the South 

Pole was Amundsen, the Norwegian, 
an experienced explorer. He left Norway 
in the “Fram,” Nansen’s famous ship. 

On January 2, 1911, the sturdy “Fram” 
crossed the Antarctic Circle and reached 
the ice pack. Here the expedition landed 
and erected a large hut. 

In two or three weeks, Amundsen began 
to send forward dog sledges to establish 
well-marked supply depots along the route 
which he intended to follow on his dash 
to the pole. This work took several weeks. 

Then came the long Antarctic night. 
From April to August the sun disap- 
peared. At last the spring came, and with 
it perpetual daylight. 

Amundsen’s little party started for the 
pole in October—five men and four 
sledges with fifty-two dogs. On Novem- 
ber 5, latitude 85° was reached. 

Now the final dash to the pole began. 
With provisions for sixty days, they 
journeyed through mountain ranges, and 
then over a glacier. 

On December 14, 1911, a beautiful 
sunny day, they reached the South Pole. 
They erected the Norwegian flag and the 
pennant from the “Fram.” After two 
days of rest, they turned north and re- 
turned to the “Fram.” The whole jour- 
ney required ninety-seven days. 





The men seated in this dog sledge are Amundsen and Ellsworth, who, with 
Nobile, arrived in Alaska in the airship “Norge” by way of the North Pole. 
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AIR FLIGHTS OVER THE POLES 


M BYRD. May 9, 1926.—Lieutenant 

Commander Richard E. Byrd of the 
United States Navy made the first air 
flight to the North Pole in a three- 
motored monoplane. King’s Bay, Spits- 
bergen, was his base, about seven hundred 
miles from the pole. The plane was taken 
to Spitsbergen by boat, and floated to 
shore on a large raft. 

After several trial flights and many ex- 
citing adventures, Byrd and his co-pilot, 
Floyd Bennett, made their flight. They 
flew over the North Pole and returned 
safely in less than one day’s time. 

Nobile, Amundsen, and Ellsworth. May 
12, 1926.—Near Byrd, at King’s Bay, was 
another exploring party about to fly to 
the pole. It included Nobile of Italy, 
Amundsen of Norway, and Ellsworth, an 
American. They left Rome in a dirigible, 
the “Norge.” After several stops they ar- 
rived at King’s Bay on May 7, just as Byrd 
was ready to start. Here a landing mast 
and a hangar awaited them. 

They started May 11 on a calm bright 
morning. The next day they reached the 
pole. Flying low they dropped the flags 
of Italy, Norway, and the United States. 
On the second day they landed at Tel- 
ler, Alaska. Nobile had piloted his dir- 
igible over three thousand miles in three 
days. Amundsen was the first man to 
visit both poles. 

Byrd. November 29, 1929.—It was 
about three years later that Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd visited Antarctica. He 
called the settlement made by his party 
Little America. After months of prepa- 
ration and several trial flights, Byrd, with 
a co-pilot, a radio operator, and a pho- 
tographer, traveled 1,600 miles over moun- 
tains and icy wastes where no one could 
land. They flew over the pole and back to 
base within twenty-four hours. Byrd 
was the first man to fly over both poles. 

Chkalov, Baidukov, and Beliakov, June 
17-20, 1937.—These three Russian fliers 
piloted their airplane from Russia to 
the United States by way of the North 
Pole, in an effort to find a short route be- 
tween the two countries. 

Leaving Russia at four o’clock in the 
morning on June 17, they flew due north, 
From a height of over thirteen thousand 
feet, they looked down on the pole. 

After leaving the pole, they flew over 
a part of Canada where no airplane had 
ever passed before, then out over the Pa- 
cific Ocean, until they reached Vancou- 
ver, Washington, where they were obliged 
to land because their fuel was nearly gone. 
They had been in the air sixty-three 
hours, traveling about five thousand two 
hundred eighty miles, and were the first 
to fly over the North Pole from Russia 
to the United States. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 


FOR THE UNIT, 


“EXPLORATION AND DISCOVERY” 


For Primary Grades 


Vikings— 

If possible, read aloud some of Jennie 
Hall’s Viking Tales (see bibliography) to 
children who are unable to read the stories 
for themselves. 

Columbus (how honored today )- 

1. Columbus Day is celebrated on Oc- 
tober 12, the day Columbus made his dis- 
covery of America. 

2. America is often called Columbia, as 
in the song “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean.” 

Settlers— 

1. Read or tell stories about famous set- 
tlers who explored the United States, as: 
Daniel Boone, Abraham Lincoln’s family. 
The book, Sfories of the Pilgrims, by 
Margaret B. Pumphrey (Rand McNally), 
is good reading for pupils in third grade. 

2. Study the exploration and discovery 
of your own state or neighborhood. There 
are often stories about local pioneers 
which might ‘perhaps be written up as 
booklets. Carry out typical pioneer oc- 
cupations, such as making candles. 


Usinc THE GLOBE 


Try to secure a large globe on which to 
indicate the routes of the Vikings and 
Columbus. One from a ten-cent store 
will give primary children a better idea of 
these voyages than will a flat map. 


For Middle Grades 


Marco Poto’s JOURNEY 


Study the route that Marco Polo and his 
uncles took on their way to China. They 
traveled by ship, then overland for 1,000 
days by camel, by horse, and afoot, from 
Venice through Asia to China. Their re- 
turn was by ship through the China Sea, 
past the Spice Islands (Moluccas) and 
India, then across the Indian Ocean and 
up the Persian Gulf. 


Map MAKING 


1. Provide, or draw on brown wrap- 
ping paper, a large world outline map. 
Mount this on a conveniently low bulletin 
board, or tack it to a large piece of wall 
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board so that it can be placed on the floor 
for work. It may be colored with crayon 
or thin water-color paint. 

Draw in pencil the different voyages 
studied, then outline each with a different 
colored crayon. Have a color key at- 
tached to the map. 

2. Each child should have his own in- 
dividual maps of the world and of special 
sections, on which he does similar work. 
If you have one good map from which to 
trace, a set can easily be made with carbon 
paper or a mimeograph machine. 


Alps to NAVIGATION 


Discuss the various aids to navigation 
which made the great voyages of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries possible. 

1. The compass. It helped a mariner 
to lay a straight course. 

2. Sailing directions. One captain or 
pilot would keep a record of his voyage, 
noting dangerous places or islands, which 
would be sold to other captains who were 
taking this voyage for the first time. 

3. Maps or charts of the coast. In 
drawing these maps, the lines of latitude 
and longitude invented by the ancient 
Greeks were used. 

4. The astrolabe. This instrument was 
helpful in locating the position of ships. 
Navigators pointed it at the North Star 
and at the horizon. By measuring the 
distance between these two points, they 
could find out how far from the equator 
they were. 

§. The greatest aid to navigation was 
the impr vement in ships. They were 
larger and had more masts. Each sail was 
divided so that part of it could be reefed 
and another part be spread. Such ships 
could sail very fast before the wind. 


EXPERIMENT—MAKING A COMPASS 


Beginning at the center, stroke the 
point of a needle several times against the 
north pole of a magnet. Stroke the head 
of the needle against the south pole. In- 
sert the needle horizontally in a cork and 
place it on water. The needle will turn 
so that it points toward the north. 





This ship brought 
supplies to Col. 
Nobile, who flew 
across the North 
Pole in 1926. 


THE INTERNATIONAL Date LINE 


Pigafetta found out on the return of 
Magellan’s expedition that there was a 
difference in the date. It was Wednesday 
on the ship, but when the men landed, 
they found that it was Thursday on shore. 

Look up the International Date Line in 
reference books. Where is it? Why? 


For Upper Grades 


TypicaL Potar Explorers 
. What did these men do? 


l 

2. What countries sent them out? 

3. When were their explorations made? 

4. What places were named for them? 
Explorers who searched for a northern 
passage to Asia— 

John Cabot 

Vitus Bering 

Martin Frobisher 

John Davis 

Henry Hudson 

William Baffin 

Baron Nordensk jéld 
Other polar ex plorers— 

James Ross 

Fridtjof Nansen 

Sir Ernest Shackleton 

Robert F. Scott 


REPORTS FROM READING 


Let the pupils collect and report inter- 
esting facts on polar exploration gained 
from their reading. If they do not find 
such facts, refer them to. definite pages in 
the books which you supply. Examples: 

1. Nansen attempted (1893-1896) to 
drift across the Arctic Ocean in the 
“Fram,” specially built to withstand polar 
ice. Nansen left the ship and reached 
86° 14’ N. by dog sledge. This was far- 
ther north than any expedition had ever 
reached before. 

2. Amundsen died (1928) in an air- 
plane attempt to rescue Nobile when the 
latter’s dirigible, the “Italia,” crashed on 
the ice after passing over the North Pole. 
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AN AUDIENCE 


MYRLE JOHNSON 


BH I AM the teacher of a rural school 
having seven pupils in the first four 
grades. Our community is very isolated, 
and therefore the children have little op- 
portunity to come in contact with other 
people. Since I felt the need of having 
someone appreciate their work, I now 
have an open class on Fridays. Some of 
the programs have been an art exhibit, 
dramatizations, a pet show, and so on. 

We invite everyone in the community. 
Almost all of the women and the pre- 
school children are our usual audience. 
The pupils are eager to share their work 
with others, and in this way they have 
more of an incentive to do their best work. 
They have learned to advertise their com- 
ing program by posters and invitations. 

I felt that my pupils needed to play 
with others besides themselves once in a 
while; and the preschool children solved 
this problem. Each Friday we invite them 
to school for games during the last half 
hour. This gives me an opportunity to 
teach my pupils how to be courteous and 
enthusiastic entertainers. 

So altogether I have found my Friday’s 
program of benefit in enlarging the child’s 
knowledge and helping him socially, thus 
fitting him for a happier life. 





TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


® DURING the years that the Teachers’ 

Help-One-Another Club has been ap- 
pearing in THe INstructTor, thousands of 
teachers have contributed short, helpful 
articles to this department. Likewise, 
countless thousands of teachers have been 
helped and inspired by these short but valu- 
able contributions. We cordially invite 
you to share with other teachers any bit of 
your experience which might be helpful to 
them. One dollar is paid, upon publica- 
tion, for each article used here. 


There are a few simple rules to follow 
in preparing manuscripts for the Help- 
One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s.) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 
panying letter is required. 

All mail for this department should be 
addressed to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 
lish are not returned. 
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OUTLINE MAPS IN HISTORY 


BETHEL M. HARR 


@ I FIND outline maps helpful and 
very inexpensive to use. Each child is 
given a map of the section to be studied. 
As each important event is studied, the 
approximate location is found on the map. 
Each spot is numbered and a short descrip- 
tion of the event is written on a separate 
sheet of paper having a key number to 
correspond to the location on the map. 

As a new event occurring at or near 
the spot already studied is found, a new 
paragraph is written on the separate sheet. 
Two events which had occurred in the 
same locality, but at different times, had 
previously had little or no connection for 
the children. Now they have a better 
sense of location. 

Reviews are quickly made. The work 
is unified by a rapid cross study of the ter- 
ritory. This history information may be 
bound together or it may be filed in a 
loose-leaf binder. 

My pupils were interested to know 
what historical events had occurred with- 
in a radius of one hundred to one hundred 
fifty miles from our locality, which in- 
cluded Pittsburgh and Gettysburg. 


A REVIEW IN GEOGRAPHY 


LOUISE C. GOERES 


B THE following device for review in 

a geography class studying Africa 
proved most interesting and vital to the 
children. Each pupil was asked to present 
ten questions, of which three were to be 
true-false, three completion, and four 
multiple-choice. They were told that the 
questions would be rated according to 
their value and the completeness with 
which they covered the subject. 

After the questions had been submitted 
and marked, they were placed in a box, 
from which the children, lined up in two 
groups, drew them alternately and an- 
swered them. Whenever one side erred, a 
point was scored by the opponents. Each 
group chose a name for itself, 


THE RIGHT FOODS 


VINA E. WILSON 


@ OUR 5A health class discussed the 

foods needed for growth, energy, and 
repair. In order to impress on the minds 
of the children the proper foods to eat, | 
asked each of them to bring one of the 
following foods to school the next day: 
celery, lettuce, onions, potatoes, cabbage, 
tomatoes, carrots, apples, oranges, rice, 
grapes, bananas, butter, eggs, crackers, 
milk, whole-wheat bread, and brown 
bread. 

We had a food exhibit and discussed the 
value of each food. Then we classified 
each food according to its vitamins, and 
told whether it was a fat, carbohydrate, 
or protein. After this exhibit and discus- 
sion, we carried the foods to the lunch- 
room. Here we prepared the vegetables 
and made a big pot of soup. We made a 
centerpiece of the bowl of fruits, and 
served the children hot soup and the 
other foods for lunch. 


TEACHING GOOD ENGLISH 


EVA PHILLIPS 


M IN THE teaching of good English 

in my rural school I find the follow- 
ing method to be exceptionally effective. 
I have the “ain’t” family placed on the 
front blackboard. When a child uses the 
word he belongs to the family and his 
name is written on the blackboard. The 
object is to see who can keep his name 
out of the family each month. 

Every month I add a new family, which 
is composed of some common mistake in 
English, but I still keep the old family on 
the blackboard. At the end of every 
month, I write on the blackboard in col- 
ored chalk the names of the pupils who 
have kept their names from appearing in 
any of the undesirable families. 

The first two weeks I used this method, 
one of my pupils used “ain’t” seventeen 
times, but since then his name has not ap- 
peared in any of the families. The re- 
sults with the other children are similar. 
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TINY DOLL PINS 


M. CECELIA DOMKOFSKI 





& DOLL pins, which have many uses, 

are easily made. The materials for 
each are: one safety ping a pearl button, 
round or flat; one pipe cleaner; colored 
yarn; and some colored thread or em- 
broidery floss. 

Cut the pipe cleaner in half. Draw 
one piece of pipe cleaner through the but- 
ton and fold it in half, making legs. Use 
the other half for the arms and body, 
wrapping the cleaner about ' or 4 inch 
below the head. Bend the end of each leg 
for a foot, and bend at knee. Bend the 
end of each arm for a hand, and bend at 
elbow. 

To make a boy doll, wrap yarn about 
each leg, and then about each arm. In 
wrapping the yarn about the body, wrap 
in the safety pin, leaving the pin part free 
so that the doll may be pinned on. Make 
a face on the button, using colored ink. 
Buttons on.the coat may be represented 
by making French knots. 

Hair may be made from colored thread 
or embroidery floss and glued. However, 
since this hair does not adhere well, hair 
may. be drawn on the head with ink. 

The boy doll illustrated on this page has 
a blouse of green yarn and trousers of 
brown. His shoes and hands, not being 
covered with yarn, are white. His hair 
is yellow. 

To make a girl doll, the yarn is wrapped 
on the arm only to elbow, making a short 
sleeve. The skirt is made by wrapping 
the yarn twenty times about a card 1% 
inches wide. Fold the yarn in half and tie 
it about the waist of the doll. Cut the 
yarn ends. This makes a balletlike skirt. 
The girl doll illustrated wears a blouse and 
sash of rose and a skirt of blue. Her shoes 
and hair are black. 

These dolls may be used as place cards, 
favors, or decorations at a party, badges 
for a health club, and prizes for class or 
club achievements. Dressed in costume, 
they may be used as figurines for geog- 
raphy, history, and stories. 
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COVERED LIBRARY TABLES 


MYRENE COLLETT 


HB ATTRACTIVE oilcloth placed on 
the reading and library tables adds 
much to the appearance of the room, and 
aids in maintaining more sanitary working 
places. The oilcloth may be washed ev- 
ery day after school. The pencil and 
crayon marks, paste, and _ fingerprints 
may be easily removed with a damp cloth. 
Oilcloth gives the tables a much neater 
appearance than paint or varnish, and it 
may be purchased in attractive designs. 
For the primary room, oilcloth designed 
for nursery rooms may be used. 
The covers will last a year. However, 
we usually put new oilcloth on our tables 
at the middle of the year. 


A ROLLING BLACKBOARD 


IRENE MATSINGER 


B® DURING the study of the four arith- 

metical processes in my second and 
third grades, I wished to have the com- 
binations we were studying, and those we 
had studied, before the children at all 
times. I also wished to be able to add new 
combinations as we needed them. My 
blackboard was hardly adequate for our 
daily work, so I could not place perma- 
nent work on it. 

I secured two old green window shades 
and painted them black. I then placed 
them on the top woodwork of the black- 
board in the front of the room. The work 
was put on with chalk, which showed up 
bright and clear, and could be erased 
easily when it was necessary. 


OUR MONTHLY NEWSPAPER 


DORIS C. PAULSEN 


HB THE publication of a monthly news- 

paper solved my problem of finding 
an interesting project in which all the pu- 
pils of my rural school could take part. 
At the first of the school term we held a 
meeting to elect an editor in chief, an as- 
sistant editor, a joke editor, and a class 
reporter. The pupils who were not elect- 
ed for these positions were reporters. | 
acted as the manager. 

Each time something interesting hap- 
pened at school, the editor assigned a re- 
porter to write about it. The article was 
then handed to the editor, who read it. 
He gave it to me for correction. The arti- 
cle was criticized like a language paper, 
and given to the pupil for correction. 

These newspapers also acted as an 
incentive to better work in language. Ev- 
ery month the stories, descriptions, letters, 
or themes written by the pupils were 
saved. Each grade voted on those articles 
that they thought were best. One or two 
articles from each class were selected to 
be put in the paper. 

One short period each month was set 
aside for a business meeting. This was 
conducted by the editor. Plans for a bet- 
ter paper, articles to be written, and so on, 
were discussed. These meetings were car- 
ried on according to parliamentary pro- 
cedure. 

I typed all the articles, hectographed 
them, and clipped the sheets together. 
Under each article appeared the name of 
the pupil who had written it. The person 
who wrote the best stories was named the 
star reporter for the month. ° 


AN ATTRACTIVE VASE 


ROSE ROHWEIN 


B® A VASE to hold a spray of artificial 

flowers can be made from six inches 
(or more) of a mailing tube and some 
cardboard. After cutting the tube the 
length desired, serrate the top of it. Paste 
a cardboard base on the vase the exact 
diameter of it. (We used transparent 
tape to hold the base in place.) 

Cut three circles of cardboard with 
diameters of about 3%”, 3”, and 2/4” 
respectively. Paste these on one another. 
Paste the tube on the cardboard circles. 

Paint the vase with at least two coats 
of enamel. An attractive color scheme is 
cream and black. The spiral seam often 
found on mailing tubes can be included 
in the decorative scheme. Choose flowers 
that harmonize well with the vase. 

Place a large empty spool in the vase. 
This gives it weight and keeps it from tip- 
ping. The flower spray may be inserted 
in the hole of the spool. 
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OUR TABLE PARADE 


LYDIA RAYMOND 


H A BORDER that we call our “Table 

Parade” has brought much enthusi- 
asm and interest to the learning of the 
multiplication and division facts in my 
third grade. 

To have such a parade, ask each child 
to draw a picture of himself walking 
down the street. Have these cut out and 
pasted on the blackboard twelve inches 
apart. Beside each figure write the name 
of the child whom it represents. 

As a table is learned, a balloon is earned, 
and a brightly colored balloon is placed 
in the figure’s hand. When all nine tables 
are learned, the child’s drawing carries 
nine ielloune. and above the name is 
printed “Table Champion.” 


PUMPKIN “JACK” 


DOROTHY VIRGINIA BENNIT 


SURPRISE contest for the Hallow- 
rinded may be used as an art les- 
» Either motive will provide 
opportunity for intense 

c. ‘bservation. 
Se ‘e Halloween the 


teacher ; 1 sizable pump- 
kin. The ¢ he pumpkin 
will be given a ne whose 
jack-o’-lantern draw \ » orig- 
inality and humor. 

On paper 9” x 12”, o1 , 
the pumpkin is sketched m. 
Each child then seeks to turn etch 


into a fantastic jack-o’-lantern. sugges- 
tions by the teacher for fruits and vege- 
tables sturdy and seasonable enough to be 
used for features are all that is needed to 
plunge the class into great activity. 

When the sketches are finished, the 
teacher may use any method she wishes of 
choosing the best and awarding the prize. 
The winner may take the pumpkin and 
sketch home to make his “Jack,” or he 
may bring his knife and accessories to 
school and work under the teacher’s guid- 
ance. The other children also will want 
to take their sketches home. 
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INTRODUCTIONS 


DORIS NILES 
BH IN OUR school district we receive 


many transferred pupils. We believe 
that the first step in the social education 
of these pupils is to begin at once to make 
them feel at home with the group. Con- 
sequently, there is appointed for each new 
child a big brother or sister whose duty it 
is to introduce him to the teachers and 
pupils with whom he comes in contact, 
to present his report card and other rec- 
ords to the teachers, and to acquaint him 
with the books needed, the daily program, 
the plan of the school building, and the 
various rules and regulations. 

The children beg for the privilege of 
being big brother or sister. After the 
selection is made, they dramatize intro- 
ducing to each teacher the new member, 
the child in turn learning how to acknow!l- 
edge the introductions. The big brother 
(or sister) and new pupil come to the 
front of the room and call on different 
children to serve as teachers and pupils. 
Then the big brother proceeds to intro- 
duce the new pupil. If he makes the mis- 
take of presenting the teacher to the child 
or the girl to the boy, the members of the 
class point out his error. 

This activity immediately gives the new 
pupil a sense of responsibility and of be- 
longing to the group. Because of this, he 
may start with a determination to be a 
better citizen in his new environment 
than he perhaps has been in the past. 


BOOK BAGS 


BERTHA G. RAMES 
B® WE USE gaily colored book bags in 


our school to carry our library books 
between school and home. 

The bags are made of strong cotton ma- 
terial, drawn together at the top with a 
heavy cord. The dimensions are 12” x 
8”. An identification marker, made by 
using indelible ink on white muslin, 
sewed on each bag. The marker van 
“Property of the University Hill School 
—Grade II.” 

The material was brought to school 
from the various homes. The mothers 
met in a group and had a happy social 
afternoon as they sewed on the bags. 

We have no difficulties of ownership, as 
the bags are not personal property, but 
school property, for the use of all the 
children 

The beautiful books which we have in 
our library can be carried home and back 
again protected by the bag from dirt, 
tearing, and loss. 

I suggest to the child that he keep his 
library book in his bag at home, when he 
is not reading. In this way, the bag and 
book are kept together, and young chil- 
dren cannot handle the book so easily. 





CLUB EXCHANGE 


@ IN THE Club Exchange are pub- 

lished notices from teachers who 
wish to have their pupils exchange cor- 
respondence with children in other 
schools. We cannot guarantee that let- 
ters will be answered, but we assume 
that teachers who send in notices will 
make an effort to have their pupils ac- 
knowledge all letters received. Notices 
should bear the teacher’s own signa- 
ture. Notices are published in the 
order in which they are received. Ad- 
dress them to: THe INstructor, Club 
Exchange, Dansville, N.Y. 


Alaska.—The pupils and teacher of grades 
three and four of Unga Territorial School 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
products, and souvenirs with pupils and 
teachers of other schools in the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, South America, and 
possessions of the United States. We live 
in the Aleutian Islands of Alaska. Address: 
Mrs. Allan Petersen, Unga, Alaska. 


Idaho.—The pupils of the seventh and 
eighth grades of Glendale School would like 
to exchange letters, gifts, and art work with 
pupils of any states or countries outside of 
Idaho. Address all mail to: Mr. Shelley 
Bishop, Glendale School, Melba, Idaho. 


Idaho.—The pupils of the seventh and 
eighth grades of Wilder Public School wish 
to exchange letters, pictures, and products 
or souvenirs with pupils of other states and 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Eleanor 
Meinzer, Wilder, Idaho. 


Missourii—The teacher and pupils of 
South Point School (rural), grades one to 
eight, would like to exchange letters, snap- 
shots, products, and souvenirs with teachers 
and pupils of other schools in the United 
States and foreign countries. We will 
answer all letters. Address: Mrs. Sue Dent 
Taber, 532 E. Sth St., Washington, Mis- 


sour. 


New York.—My pupils in grades one to 
eight would like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, stamps, and products with pupils of 
any other school. They live in the Mohawk 
Valley and have much colonial history con- 
nected with their section. They promise to 
answer all letters. Address: Miss Hilda A. 
Ostrander, Jordanville, New York. 


Pennsylvania—The pupils of Washing- 
ton Crossing School wish to exchange cor- 
respondence, schoolwork, post cards, and 
products with pupils of other states and 
island possessions. We live near Delaware 
River in the section made historic during 
the Revolutionary War. Address mail to: 
Miss Annette Arnold, Washington Crossing, 
Pennsylvania. 


Virginia—My pupils of Dodson School, 
grades five, six, and seven, and I would like 
to exchange letters, pictures, souvenirs, and 
schoolwork with pupils and teachers in 
other schools of the United States, its pos- 
sessions, and foreign countries. We shall 
answer letters promptly. Address mail to: 


Miss Eva Stovall, Buffalo Ridge, Virginia. 
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* Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


HAVE you some troublesome Jremtene in teaching science? If so, 


write Mr. Blough, in care of TH 
Dansville, N.Y. 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 


mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


I often take my science classes 
to the museum in a near-by city. 
My principal insists that the chil- 
dren take notes while they are in 
the museum and that they also 
write answers to questions which 
are mimeographed on a sheet of 
paper given to each child. What 
is your opinion of this practice? 

Of course pupils should visit 
museums with definite purposes 
in mind and, at the discretion of 
the teacher in charge, various re- 
ports may be given after the visit. 
However, the task of preparing a 
report while visiting the museum 
should not be such a laborious 
one as to take away the pupils’ 
enjoyment of such a trip. An 
important attitude to develop is 
that a museum is a place in which 
to spend profitable and enjoyable 
hours. Sometimes certain groups 
may be held responsible for dis- 
covering the answers to specific 
problems. 

If the trip is for the purpose of 
studying only a particular section 
of the museum, and the museum 
is not to be visited again, it is 
well to provide free time when 
each child may visit exhibits of 
special interest to him. 


a2 


In our school we have an audi- 
torium teacher who wishes to do 
a correlation program with the 
science department, illustrating 
the habits of various animals. 
She wants to present the animals 
as characters who talk and think, 
Is this commendable from a sci- 
ence stand point? 


Many stories such as the “Three 
Bears” and “Little Red Riding 
Hood” present animal characters 
who think and talk. From a lit- 
erary standpoint, a dramatization 
of such stories is most valuable. 
However, a science assembly pro- 
gram should be of quite a differ- 
ent nature. In this case, the 
chief purpose of the program 
should be to summarize and pre- 
sent accurately the principles and 
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generalizations of science. From 
a science standpoint other methods 
of presenting such material are 
preferable to that of humanizing 
the animals. 


+ 


Where can I obtain United States 
weather maps? Are they free? 


If you can find whether there 
is a branch of the United States 
Weather Bureau near you, send 
there for your weather maps; oth- 
erwise, send to the United States 
Weather Bureau at Washington, 
D.C. The maps cost twenty cents 
a month and are issued daily ex- 
cept Sunday. Remittances should 
be made by check or money order 
payable to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. 

The Bureau issues pamphlets 
on various phases of its work. 
Ask for the Educational Series of 
five publications, one set of which 
is supplied free to any teacher. 
Application for this set should be 
made to: Chief of U.S. Weather 
Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


o 


What often causes the moss and 
other plant material in a terrar- 
ium to become moldy? 


This is usually due to a condi- 
tion of excessive dampness in the 
terrarium. To avoid it, be sure 
that there is enough sand and 
gravel placed in the bottom of the 
terrarium to ensure proper drain- 
age. Pieces of charcoal buried in 
the soil will absorb moisture. 

Do not water the plants unless 
they become really dry. Water 
in a small dish placed inside the 
terrarium, either sunk to the lev- 
el of the soil or placed on the 
moss, will evaporate and help to 
keep the moisture content right. 
Plants that have begun to mold 
should be removed at once to pre- 
vent the mold from spreading. 


YOUR COUNSELOR 
SERVICE 


My sixth grade is planning to 
make a general study of birds. 
It has been suggested to me that 
one of the important activities 
should be the mounting of speci- 
mens. Is this a necessary and 
important part of bird study? 


Mounting bird specimens in the 
elementary school can be justi- 
fied only under most unusual cir- 
cumstances such as the case of a 
pupil who has a natural talent for 
it and desires to learn the art of 
taxidermy. In such a case the 
specimens which the pupil uses 
should be furnished by the acci- 
dental death of birds, since it is 
unlawful to kill songbirds. 

Even the use of a collection of 
mounted specimens in a museum 
is not to be compared in value to 
the study of actual live specimens. 
Activities such as observing birds 
on field trips and reading about 
birds are desirable. 


* 


Kindly let me know where I can 
obtain science material to use in 
units for the primary grades. 


The following sources will be 
helpful. 

Books I and II of the various 
science series published by Ginn, 
Appleton-Century, L. W. Singer, 
Lippincott, and Scott Foresman. 

“Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series,” 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

THe INsrructor. See various 
issues. 


° 


We are trying to correlate our 
health and science work through 
the grades and the junior high 
school. Where can we obtain 
help in this work? 

I suggest that you consult these 
sources: material from your State 
Department of Health, the health 
series of several of the leading 
book companies, articles in peri- 





Other columns of “Your Counselor Service” are on pages 64, 66, and 68. 


odicals dealing with health and 
science, general science textbooks, 
and elementary science series. 
Such sources will give you ideas as 
to the possibilities of subject 
matter and other materials. 

The amount of time which you 
should devote to these subjects in 
school, the needs of your particu- 
lar groups, the preparation of 
your teachers, and the amount of 
available material—all are factors 
that you will need to consider. 


Sd 


How can I tell whether cocoons 
are alive or dead? 


If you find a small hole in the 
cocoon, it is very probable that 
a parasite has eaten the pupa in- 
side. If the cocoon is very light 
and rattles when you shake it, it 
is probably dead. A live cocoon 
is heavier than a dead one and 
“thumps” when you shake it. If 
you are quite sure that the pupa 
is dead, your pupils will find it 
interesting to open the cocoon. 

Sd 
Where can I find a list of activi- 
ties appropriate for elementary 
science classes? We do not teach 
science as a separate subject but 
through activities and reading. 


Consult the following sources. 

Cornell Rural School Leaflets 
(Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y.; 
$.50 a year). 

Elementary Science for All 
Grades, by Glenn O. Blough and 
others (F. A. Owen Pub. Co., 
Dansville, N.Y.; $.50). 

Science Guide for Elementary 
Schools (California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento, 
Cal.). Published monthly except 
June and July. Obtainable by 
subscription, $1.25; distributed 
free to elementary schools and 
junior high schools in California. 

Science in the Elementary 
School, by Walter C. Croxton 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York; $3.00). 
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@And correct, comfortable shoes are an important factor in 
keeping your schoolroom manner alert, cheerful, poised. These 
Enna Jetticks not only support your morale, but help you rate 
high in appearance, too. For every young, pretty style is a 
perfect fashion partner for your Fall costumes. Stores every- 


where sell Enna Jetticks. Be sure to see them. 
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Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


YOUR questions about the use of visual aids will be answered b 
Dr. McClusky in this department. Address him in care of TH 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville,N.Y. Questions will 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


How do films affect the quantity 
and quality of pupils’ reading? 


Studies show that films affect 
favorably both the quality and 
the quantity of pupils’ reading. 
However, if a film presents an 
undesirable theme, the reading 
will be stimulated along undesir- 
able lines. Therefore, the school’s 
concern is that the theme and the 
quality of the film be acceptable. 


° 


My supervisor has asked me to de- 
velop a unit of work on the his- 
tory of communication. I should 
like to secure some large posters 
that would help the children in 
making some of their own. Can 
you tell me where | can secure 
such posters? 


If you have, or could secure, 
a good reflectoscope, | would ad- 
vise using small pictures which 
could be refiected on large-sized 
drawing paper or cardboard and 
traced by the pupils. This would 
not only be an interesting ac- 
tivity for them, but would ensure 
good outline drawings in the size 
which you desire for the posters. 

I would also suggest that you 
write to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C., for 
Koon’s Sources of Visual Aids 
and Equipment for Instructional 
Use in Schools (Pamphlet No. 
80), which costs 10 cents. This 
publication contains a complete 
list of sources of visual materials. 


a 


Does a teacher get more pleasure 
out of teaching with the use of 
films than without them? Do 
they lead to greater self-activity 
and originality on the part of 
children? 

A teacher will get as much 
pleasure out of using films and 
other visual aids as she puts into 
the planning of the lesson. Many 
teachers do not find the use of 
films satisfactory because they do 
not know how to use them. If a 
teacher plans a film lesson prop- 
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erly, she will find that it is a most 
stimulating experience. 

Children are very enthusiastic 
about well-organized visual ma- 
terials. In research studies where 
children have been asked their 
opinion of a motion-picture les- 
son, the response of the children 
has often been favorable. While 
none of the studies has specifically 
stated that children are stimu- 
lated to greater self-activity and 
originality by the use of films, 
experience shows that they do 
serve to motivate children, thus 
resulting in greater self-activity. 


eo 


Where can | secure visual mate- 
rials to assist in teaching safety? 
The Research Division of the 
National Education Association 
has recently issued a bulletin en- 
titled Sources of Safety Films and 
Slides. Copies of this bulletin 
may be obtained free of charge 
by addressing Safety Education 
Projects, National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Sd 


Where can I get colored pictures 
and other material on Mexico and 
China? I am to teach third- 
grade units on these subjects. 


I would suggest that you write 
to the School Service Department 
of the National Geographic So- 
ciety, Washington, D.C., for a 
list of the separate color sheets 
from the National Geographic 
Magazine which are available for 
schools at $.30 for forty-eight 
sheets, or $.50 for ninety-six 
sheets. If you own back num- 
bers of the National Geographic 
Magazine, you could cut from 
them pictures of Mexico and 
China. Other sources of such 
materials are listed in Koon’s 
Sources of Visual Aids and Equip- 
ment for Instructional Use in 
Schools, already referred to in 
this column. 


COUNSELOR - 





Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


SERVICE 


What, When, and 


How to Draw 


JESSIE TODD 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your prob- 
lems in art teaching. Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Questions 


will be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


How long do you keep exhibits 
on display? 

That depends on how long the 
subject remains interesting. For 
example, an exhibit for Hallow- 
een would hang two or three 
days. A Christmas exhibit might 
hang for several weeks. A spring 
exhibit could hang two months. 


Sf 


Where can I obtain material on 
how to decorate a_ fifth-grade 
schoolroom for Halloween and 
Thanksgiving? 

I do not know of any published 
material that describes how to 
decorate schoolrooms. However, 
here are some suggestions. 

I think that children should 
decorate the schoolroom for Hal- 
loween according to their own 
ideas. Let them bring anything 
they wish to put up in the room 

orange and black crepe-paper 
designs, black paper cats and bats 
they have bought, and pumpkin 
jack-o’-lanterns. Let them climb 
on ladders and pin up the decora- 
tions as they wish. When Hal- 
loween is over, have each child 
remove his own decorations, and 
take them home. 

Perhaps you are saying, “How 
does this come under art? Is 
this, after all, training in art?” 
My answer would be, “No, but 
there are some things in school 
more important than art, and one 
is the enjoyment of such a day as 
Halloween. It creates good feel- 
ing, and that makes better art.” 

At Thanksgiving, the teacher 
herself might plan really artistic 
decorations for the room. Some 
pupils will enjoy them better than 
the hit-and-miss decorations they 
made for Halloween. Here are 
some ideas for Thanksgiving. 

Clear a table in the schoolroom, 
and on it place a big tray or a 
big oval paper. On this, pile cu- 
cumbers, squashes, grapes, and 
other colorful fruits and vege- 
tables, to make a centerpiece. 





Other columns of “Your Counselor Service” are on pages 62, 66, and 68. 


If there is a pane of glass in the 
door of the schoolroom, supervise 
the making of a simple scene to 
paste on it. By cutting the scene 
double and placing it on either 
side of the glass, unsightly paste 
marks will be avoided. The scene 
could be a strip of blue paper cut 
in waves, with a cut-paper “May- 
flower” riding the waves. Or a 
big cut-paper turkey could be 
mounted on the window. 

On a strip of corkboard above 
the blackboard, the children can 
make a cut-paper scene of Pil- 
grims going to church. (See back 
issues of THe INsrrucror for 
help in making attractive motifs 
for Thanksgiving. ) 

On the bulletin board, display 
some prints of famous Thanks- 
giving paintings. These can be 
mounted on bright orange paper 
to harmonize with the fruit and 
vegetables on the table. 

It seems to me the point to 
emphasize when planning deco- 
rations is to keep them simple. 


o 


How can primary children work 
out an art exhibit on Indian civi- 
lization for a school fair? Should 
sand tables illustrating the life in 
the different tribes be included? 
Should we make rugs, canoes, 
hatchets, etc.? 


Yes, I should think the things 
mentioned would make good ex- 
hibit material. For a state fair, | 
would say that the showier they 
are, the better. Let the children 
paint scenery of birch trees, hills, 
and so on, behind a sand table of 
Chippewa Indian life. Behind one 
of the Pueblo Indians, have them 
paint scenery using lots of yellow, 
red, and orange to make it look 
sunnier than that of the woods 
where the Chippewas live. 

If the children have made In- 
dian costumes, perhaps you could 
borrow from some store a few 
forms which they use to display 
children’s dresses, and then use 
them for displaying the Indian 
dresses, beads, and so on. 
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Of Aviation! Send For 10-Color Wall Map— Educational Pic- 
ture Albums For Each Child —-32-Page Guide Book For You. All 
Material Free! Just Send 20c To Help Defray Mailing Charges. 





HERE’S WHAT 
OTHER 
INSTRUCTORS SAY! 


“At last I have found a 
project that interests both 


ye your students up-to-date in their aeronautical knowledge! Help 
boys and girls. I am cer- 


them follow the thrilling progress man has made in the science of 





aviation! Thanks to H. J. Heinz Company, complete material for an 
instructive air transportation project is now available. 


Send For Full Set 


You can get a special 36” x 52” aviation map printed in 10 colors—as well 
as Pilot and Airplane Albums for each boy and girl in your classes. There's 
also a handy guide book to help you conduct the course. And in every 
package of Heinz Rice Flakes and Heinz Breakfast Wheat is a free full- 
color portrait of a famous pilot or modern plane for the students to mount 
n their albums. 


tainly grateful to Hi. Je 
Heinz Company! 
“Everyone in my class has 
become air-minded since 
we've started on the Heinz 
Aviation Study Plan.” 
“That beautiful new avia- 
tion map is the nicest, 
busiest spot in my class- 
room!” 
























Start The Year With This Exciting Project! 


Launch the new school term with a bang by introducing this 
Heinz Aviation Study Plan to your classes! Teachers, principals 
and educators the country over are enthusiastic about its results. 
For it affords pupils a new classroom interest and, at the 
same time, furnishes them with valuable information. Clip the 
coupon at right and send for your complete set of material. 
Simply enclose 20c in stamps to help cover mailing costs! 


half. 


Teachers Recommend Heinz Cereals For 
Healthful Fall Breakfasts 


| 
! 
! 
Hard-working, hard-playing youngsters need | 
nourishing breakfasts these brisk autumn 
mornings! That's why teachers recommend Heinz — 
two famous cereals for children—Heinz Breakfast 
Wheat and crispy, crunchy Heinz Rice Flakes. | 
' I 
Both provide necessary bulk and natural food sub- | 
stance. Both are made in the typical Heinz tradi- | 
tion of quality. (PS. Grown-ups like ‘em, too!) 


GRADE 





CITY 
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COUPON BELOW BRINGS YOU 


1. HANDSOME WALL MAP IN TEN COLORS — Ready for hanging 


airways 


NAME OF SCHOOL 


SCHOOL ADDRESS 


Thoroughly practical 
flights, leading pilots and makes of planes. 


2. PILOT OR AIRPLANE ALBUM FOR EACH PUPIL IN YOUR CLASS— 
Pilot Albums for half your students, 


Thirty-two pages. 


Shows principal air 


and Teacher's 


NUMBER OF PUPILS 


STATE 


routes, 





courses of 


famous 


Albums for the other 
In each book are spaces for portraits of modere planes and well 


H. J. HEINZ CO., Dept. 125, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me your Modern Aviation Ma 
and Airplane Albums, 
project. 


mplete set of Pilot 
for classroom 
I have enclosed 20c to help cover the cost of mailing 


known pilots (one picture in every package of Heinz Rice Flakes and 
Heinz Breakfast Wheat). 

3. TEACHER'S MANUAL— Here the development of aviation is traced from 
the first airplane, through history-making flights, up to the opening of world 
Plots the entire course for you day by day! 
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Solving Your 
Language Problems 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


WHEN sending questions on English usage and the teaching of English to be 
answered in this department, address them to Miss Kibbe, in care of T 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you wish to re- 
ceive a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


How can I get my fourth-grade 
children to write poems? 
Children must have a_back- 
ground of very rich experience 
with poetry so that they feel the 
rhythm, the rhyme, the music, 
and the artistic arrangement of 
words, and so that they experi- 
ence a joyful reaction to poetry. 
Encourage oral expression about 
the words that rhyme, about the 
words that describe sounds, or 
colors, or people, or scenes. Com- 
ment upon the pleasing expres- 
sions used by any child in the 
group. Write these expressions 
or happy choices of words for the 
children to read. Give the chil- 
dren many opportunities to write 
freely upon any topic of interest. 
Go over the written work with 
the child and suggest a better 
word or a better arrangement of 
the material, but do not change it 
so that it isn’t the child’s own 
thought and expression. 
Encourage freedom of expres- 
sion. Never discourage expression 
except when it is necessary for 
courtesy to others. Do not re- 
quire children to write poetry but 
permit them to write when so in- 
clined. You may find that some 
child in the group has a rare gift 
for written expression. 


> 


How may I carry on a group 
English project in a rural school? 


So-called English projects are 
usually connected with a project 
in social studies or science. If, 
however, your major objective 
is improvement in reading and 
expressional skills, a theme may 
be selected which does not direct- 
ly correlate with social studies. 
Animal life, or dog stories, may 
be the subject. 

The children from grades one 
to eight may read available sto- 
ries about the subject. Children 
may work in groups according to 
personal choice to study jungle or 
domestic animals, famous dogs, 
special breeds of dogs, or any in- 
teresting phase of animal life. 
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Reading material may be found 
on each grade reading level deal- 
ing with a large subject such as 
one of these. Therefore, the en- 
tire school may co-operate on the 
project. Some of the reading 
may be done under the teacher's 
guidance; some may be free or 
individual reading. 

After the children have read 
widely, they will be interested in 
selecting stories for dramatiza- 
tion, constructive illustration, or 
telling to other groups. Motiva- 
tion for improvement in expres- 
sion may be provided through 
a pupil’s desire to tell a story to 
an upper grade or to visitors; to 
write a story for the complete 
report of the school project, or 
for the school paper. Individual 
expressional needs may be dis- 
covered by the teacher and spe- 
cific training provided so that 
definite pupil growth will result. 


° 


What is meant by the expression 
“Every class an English class”? 


We are now aware that good 
reading, speaking, or writing hab- 
its cannot be developed if the 
teacher and pupils give attention 
to these habits during the reading 
and language classes only. Many 
people know the rules of good 
sentence construction, of correct 
punctuation, and of grammatical 
technicalities, yet do not use this 
knowledge in daily-life situations. 
Apparently, instruction in one 
class does not always function in 
other classes, or in life outside the 
school. Therefore we have come 
to realize that the teacher and the 
pupils must encourage and try to 
use good English at all times. 

Too, ability to read and to ex- 
press one’s thoughts is essential to 
mastery of any subject matter. 
A teacher cannot teach arithmetic 
well unless she can teach the child 
to read arithmetical material ac- 
curately and to express his think- 
ing in mathematical situations. 
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Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 


HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 
Address them to Dr. Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


a stamped, addressed envelope. 


IT am a teacher of a slow average 
group of sixth-grade pupils who 
are weak in arithmetic. Should 
these pupils be promoted, on 
account of their ages, to grade 
seven, or should they be kee pt in 
grade six until they are able to 
do sixth-grade arithmetic? 


The problem referred to is a 
common one. It will never be 
solved by using a single-standard 
course of study adjusted to the 
ability of the average pupil. 

If the average course of study 
is retained, one solution of the 
problem is to permit slower pu- 
pils to advance on a lower level 
of attainment than that required 
of average and superior pupils. 
It seems better, however, to pro- 
vide an easier course, known as a 
minimal-essential course, for pu- 
pils of low ability. 


. 


Some time ago you referred to 
the use of a key rather than 
tables in teaching multiplication. 
Will you please explain your 
method? Lam a teacher in grade 
three, 


My idea was that in the learn- 
ing of the primary number com- 
binations in any of the four 
fundamental operations, the main 
reliance should not be on the tra- 
ditional tables, but on more life- 
like arrangements. Multiplication 
is the only fundamental operation 
in which the desire for the tables 
persists, and I think, as I said be- 
fore, that the desire should be 
abandoned. 

It is well to provide the chil- 
dren with a single key that they 
can use to determine the product 
of any multiplication combination 
in case they forget or are uncer- 
tain. And there is probably some 
value, as Thorndike suggests, in 
making the pupil acquainted with 
the multiplication combinations 
in table form. 

However, practice should be 
based mainly on random arrange- 
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ments of the combinations. In- 
deed the same standard-size sheets 
that are used for practice on the 
100 addition combinations make 
excellent practice sheets for the 
multiplication combinations. 


* 


Which form of statement is pref- 


erable, and why: 5 or 34-5? 


There is no doubt about the 
preference of contemporary au- 
thors of arithmetic texts. They 
emphasize the vertical form, since 
it has the support of social usage. 
The questions then arise: Why 
use the horizontal form at all? 
Indeed, why not dispense alto- 
gether with the signs, +, -, %, 
and -> in elementary arithmetic? 

In the first six grades these 
signs could be discarded without 
losing anything of great practical 
importance. The use of the equa- 
tional form may be regarded as 
a means of economy and a prep- 
aration for higher mathematics. 


5 


Should second-grade children be 
taught to count and know the 
number names to 1000? 


The second grade is not too 
soon for children to acquire this 
degree of familiarity with the 
number system. 


* 


Do you think that arithmetic 
problems should be planned to 
give children information regard- 
ing the world about them? 


The use of arithmetic as an 
opportunity for acquainting the 
child with important social insti- 
tutions is desirable, if the aim 
is kept within bounds. By this | 
mean that the arithmetic course 
should not be transformed into a 
course in the social studies. 

I believe that the proper ap- 
proach to mathematics is through 
familiar experience, and through 
intensity of analysis rather than 
through extensity and breadth of 
experience, 
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A Visual Lesson on Italy 


(Continued from page 19) 
Lesson | 


For this lesson, pictures of the 


Alps; terraced orchards of olive, 
mulberry, and lemon trees; terraced , i > 
vineyards; sheep and goats grazing; ; 


goats being milked; and hotels in 


the region of the Alpine lakes are 
used. Pictures should have captions 
explaining them. 


Questions 


1. Describe the surface of north- 
ern Italy. Show the class a picture 
to illustrate your description. 

2. Would you expect to find this 
section a farming one? Why? 

3. Name five products raised on 
the mountain slopes. 

4. What must the Italian farmers 
do to make it possible to raise crops 
on the mountain slopes? What pic- 
ture shows this? 

§. How are the higher slopes used? 

6. Find pictures showing what 






animals thrive in mountainous lands, 
and explain why they can be raised 
= an 

7. Find pictures showing that eee 
northern Italy would be a good 
place for a resort. Give reasons for 
your choices. 

8. Find pictures showing five dif- 
ferent raw materials produced in 
northern Italy, and tell to what in- 
dustry each would naturally lead. 


Follow-up Work 
1. Name the mountains of north- SAKES] Place / 
ern Italy. 
2. What industry, which you e 
would hardly expect to find there, t mb I] 
is an important one? How is this is n er e e bd ad re a eee 
possible? 


3. What industry is conducted on Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the “happy-go-lucky” crowd who refuse to 
the higher slopes? worry about “rainy days.” But most teachers are not that fortunate. They have to be sure 


— List raw materials produced in of an income when disabled by sickness, accident or quarantine. 
this region. . 


ere Be ‘g _—e ~ Bad Luck Hits 1 out of 5 


Lesson Il Teachers Every Year 


All Checks 
Sent by 
Fastest Air Mail 











The same pictures are to be used, 


with the additions given here: Records show that each year one out of Oren. five teachers 

islet plant using water from loses time, due to illness, accident or quarantine. The very Here ls What T C U 
; : ; ere nature of your occupation increases the health hazard— \j iliaciciaaaiins 
mountains; waterfall or swift moun- for all diseases come to school from all the homes in the . 

tain stream; factories in Milan or community. No teacher can afford to ignore these plain Will Do for You 
Turin; the water front at Genoa facts. You can’t afford to take the risk. 


showing extensive transportation; 


pictures of things made in Italy or 3 SAFE G U d h 
articles made there; a picture of a A et naer t e $1,000 to $3,000 for accidental loss of life. 


marble quarry; something made of pe. ; 
carved coral, lace, or other hand- cu. Umbrella GOSS to $9,008 for major accidents, 


manufactured products; and pic- | $50 a month when totally disabled by 


(For Less Than a Nickel a Day) 










It’s such a comfortable place to be, even when you are well, . ‘ — 
because you have no worrie But when trouble comes, it’s confining sickness or accidental injuries 
like being in a cycione cellar while the tornado rages out- 
side, T.C.U. protection is then priceless. Elizabeth A. 
Forbes, of Camas, Washington, writes: 


tures showing people making these 
things by hand. 


(including automobile). 
The children would be interested : a 
in bringing in things for a museum $50 a month when quarantined and salary 
Sing he 4 . “When I first took my policy with you, several years ago, I stem od 

of Italian pictures and articles. Do had never had a serious accident or an illness that had . PI ws 


not feel that all the things men- _— = heer help sagen Boy el ome ee Additional Hospital and Operation Bene- 
tioned must be brought in. one accident was caused by an automobile, the other by a fits 
; fall. In both these accidents the T.C.U. has taken care of at 
the claims promptly and fairly The T.C.U. Umbrella cer- 


soil Policies paying larger benefits will 
Questions pay 


tainly is welcome when these added expenses have to be met.” 


1. Name two large cities in the | SEND THE COUPON TODAY 


valley of the Po River. (Map.) 


be issued you if you so desire. 


2. Find a picture that tells for If you will act now and send the coupon we will tell you _ — — — FREE INFORMATION COUPON _ _ — _ . : 
what industry they are noted. how you can get under the &r.c.u. 1 mbrella. Then you &] vo the T.C.U., 892 T.C.U. Building, | 
% Find eee an dhe sone will have a true friend in time of need. Thirty-nine years Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Ad tate wy 7 val % ‘. a . of helpful service to the teachers of America is your I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U Pro- 
‘ - - “ . TO TT . ective Benefits Sene ‘ out obligatio the 
ge wes HERS S Ce POETS best assurance of what the T.C.U. will mean to you when cw oe —— = 
(Map or picture.) financial help is needed most. Send the coupon today. 
. ind a seaport on the VWViediter- acre , ve Name 
4. Find F he Medit No agent will call. N 


the valles of che Pa Rive." | TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS || ““"" 


(Continued on page 74) 892 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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YOUR ~s 


What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Departments, 
chool, New York 


YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 


Mrs. Stevens in this department. Address 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


ansville, N.Y 


our letters to her in care of 
If you desire 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Please tell me how to start work- 
ing on the unit plan. The sub- 
ject that my pupils selected is 
farming. I teach the fourth and 


fifth grades, 


In this column last month | 
told how to begin and carry on 
a unit of work. Specific help for 
a unit on farm life may be found 
in Farm Life, No. 93, “Teachers’ 
Lesson Unit Series’ (Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York; 
$.40), and in “A Unit on Farm- 
ing, THe INsTRUCTOR, Septem- 
ber 1937; $.30. 

You should also do some gener- 
al reading on the activity pro- 
gram. Very highly recommended 
iS Teachers Guide lo Child De- 
velopment in the Intermediate 
Grades (State Department of Ed- 
ucation, Sacramento, California; 
$1.00). 


« 


In a 2B class, we are studying a 
unit on the Indian. As a culmi- 
nating activity, | want to present 
a creative program in the audito- 
rium, Can you give me any def- 
inite help? 


You do not mention the type 
of Indians being studied, but con- 
sidering where your school is lo- 
cated, you are probably studying 
the Forest and Plains Indians. 

Whatever you have for this as- 
sembly should be an outgrowth of 
previous experience, a summary of 
work already covered. As a first 
step, consult the children as to 
what they would like to do. List 
on the blackboard all suggestions 
whether good or poor. Have some 
plans of your own to propose, no/ 
to impose. Two interesting pos- 
sibilities for an auditorium pro- 
gram are: 

i. Scenes from Indian life in- 
cluding dances and songs accom- 
panied by the drum. You might 
use as a basis some book which 
has been read during the course 
of the unit, as, The Childhood of 
Ji-shib, by Albert Jenks (Ment- 
zer, Bush & Co., Chicago; $.72). 
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2. Instead of dramatizing In- 
dian life, let the children play 
certain Indian legends which you 
have read or told, such as “How 
Fire First Came to the Indians,” 
in The Beacon Third Reader 
(Ginn and Co., Boston; $.50). 
Many legends can be found in 
school readers. 

After all the suggestions are 
listed, have a discussion as to what 
would be practical. Probably the 
decision will be for something 
dramatic. Let the children speak 
as freely as they act, though you 
should guide and suggest. 

Minimize the warlike side, and 
emphasize family life. 

You will find helpful an ac- 
count of an Indian assembly pre- 
sented by a second grade at the 
University of Chicago Elemen- 
tary School, as given on pages 
269-300 of The Social Studies in 
the Primary Grades, by Grace E. 
Storm (Lyons & Carnahan, Chi- 
cago; $2.50). 


e 


I teach social studies in the 
eighth grade. We are going to 
study “How the Different Indians 
of the United States Lived.” Can 
you give us addresses of Indian 
schools, and places where we 
could purchase Indian dolls, pie- 
tures, and designs for borders? 


For information regarding pic- 
tures, Indian symbols for borders, 
and booklets, write to Industrial 
Arts Co-operative Service, 519 
West 12Ist Street, New York 
(sending $.10 for a catalogue) ; 
Heye Museum of the American 
Indian, Broadway at 155th Street, 
New York; American Museum of 
Natural History, New York; and 
Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Chicago. 

You may get addresses of Indi- 
an Service schools by writing to 
Mr. Willard W. Beatty, Director, 
Education Division, Office of In- 
dian Affairs, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C. 
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Your Reading Problems 


W. B. TOWNSEND 


Director, Reading Clinic, 
Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


WE INVITE you to let Dr. Townsend assist you with your problems in 
teaching reading. Your questions may be addressed to him in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Questions will 
be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


One of my first-grade pupils who 
entered my grade at the age of 
five and has not been able to 
learn to read is becoming nerv- 
ous. Her mother wishes to help 
her at home. What shall I do? 


A child who is babied a great 
deal at home will have a hard time 
learning to read if he enters school 
at six, let alone five. In a case 
such as you mention, the mother’s 
continual nagging develops such 
an emotional disturbance that 
learning becomes very difficult. 
Try to convince the mother that 
it would be better for the child 
not to have any help in reading 
at home. 


e 


What is the relation of phonics 
to a successful reading program? 

Most children are born with 
keen visual power and the ability 
to learn to read by the “look- 
say” or “whole-word” method. 
They do not need phonics until 
the second grade. 

However, there are many chil- 
dren whose power of visual per- 
ception is not strong. They 
depend upon auditory or kines- 
thetic stimuli. For them, phonetic 
training must start when reading 
instruction begins. 

Then, too, there are some chil- 
dren who have “directional con- 
fusion” and they are not able to 
learn by the whole-word method. 
A combination of phonetic and 
kinesthetic methods is then used. 


e 


What materials are valuable for 
remedial work? 


If a teacher had all the mate- 
rials which are valuable, there 
would probably be no failures in 
reading. We generally provide 
too small an amount of reading 
material, and then if necessary we 
give children remedial work with 
an abundance of materials. 

Certain materials have been 
prepared especially for remedial 
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activities. A list of these will be 
found in the writer's article, 
“Equipping the Reading Clinic,” 
which appeared in the September 
1938 issue of THe INsTRUCTOR. 


¢ 


The outstanding pupil in my 
class cannot read orally. What 
shall I do? 

The teacher should make a case 
study and then, after the cause 
has been found, conduct a pro- 
gram of reconditioning. 

The basic principle in such a 
program is to see that the pupil 
always succeeds, and that he ob- 
tains approval from both the 
teacher and the group. 


+ 


How can I help children of 
foreign parentage to eliminate 
certain letter sounds which are 
foreign to our speech? 

S. T. Barrows and A. D. Cordts 
in their book, The Teacher's Book 
of Phonetics (Ginn and Co., Bos- 
ton; $1.60), give a list of these 
sounds which are characteristic 
of people who speak other lan- 
guag-s, and appropriate exercises 
for eliminating them. 

The new book, Better Speech 
and Better Reading, by Lucille D. 
Schoolfield (Expression Compa- 
ny, Boston; $1.25), is also valu- 
able for all kinds of speech drills. 


- 


How can a teacher interest a 
third-grade group who have first- 
grade reading ability? 


It would be very difficult to 
interest any such group in a 
third-grade reader. However, it 
would be possible to secure their 
interest if the teacher would put 
away all of her readers and de- 
velop an experience reading pro- 
gram in which the children would 
compose some stories. She could 
print them on wrapping paper. 

After a sight vocabulary has 
been developed which includes the 
words in the readers, the books 
can be used for free reading. 
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Autumn's Helpers 


(Continued from page 20) 


Helen clapped her hands in glee at 
this, and they set to work to pile 
leaves for the bunnies. 

“We've chased them all away, I'm 
afraid,” Helen whispered; but when 
the leaves were piled, she and Don 
sat on a fallen log and waited ever 
so quietly. Soon, the bunnies began 
to scurry about again. They seemed 
grateful to find so many leaves close 
by. They could work faster. 

“I wish we could help the birds, 
too,” Helen whispered, “but I don’t 
know what to do for them now. 1 


shall put out crumbs and fresh 
water every day during the winter, 
though.” 

“So will I,” smiled Don. “I will 
put out some apples for them.” 

“We have been autumn’s helpers 
today,” Helen laughed. 

“It is always fun to help,” Don 
grinned. “We help our parents and 
our teachers. Now we have helped 
bunnies and squirrels. am going 
to help someone every day.” 

“So am I,” Helen laughed. “I am 
going to be a winter helper, too.” 


A Three-Dimension Picture of Marco Polo at the 
Court of Kublai Khan 


(Continued from page 39) 


stand out clearly in front of the oth- 
ers. The peacock feather in his hat 
should be dark blue and green. 

The men attendants and body- 
guard should be in dark browns or 
grays with black trimmings. The 
weapons should be a light gray with 
dark handles. The 
dressed in dull, quiet colors. The 
girl wears any gay colors. 

The strip of carpet could be red, 
blue, or green. The incense burner 
should look like some metal, either 
gold or brass or silver. The leopard 


courtiers are 


is a tawny orange. Color the throne 
gold and ivory. 

Cut out all the figures, 
sufficient depth for the bases so that 


the bottom of each figure will be 


allowing 


even with the margin of the frame. 
Fold forward the bases on all figures 
for the background, and fold back- 
ward the bases on all figures for the 
foreground. Paste them in place. 
Refer to photogr aph on page 39. 

Put cover in place as described 
in the September handwork article 
mentioned above. 


October Window Pictures 


(Continued from page 33) 


paper, because such paper, being 
opaque, does not show color when 
placed against the light. Both 
the witch and the owl silhouettes 
were mounted on white tissue paper, 
covered with green transparent cellu- 
lose paper, and then framed with 
heavy construction paper. 

The frame for the witch picture 
was made by cutting out the center 
of two sheets of 
opening being smaller than the trans 
Then the 


two sections of the frame were pasted 


black paper, the 
parent sheets to be used. 


together with the picture between 
them. The frame for the owl pic 
ture was made of strips of 
folded and pasted over the edge of 


paper 


sheets. A decora- 
tion was added to the frame. 

An attractive variation of the 
window picture can be worked out 
by using a colorless or light-tinted 
transparent covering, with the pic 
ture part of bright papers, as in the 


the transparent 


picture of the autumn leaves shown. 
Water-color or wax-crayon markings 
were added. The 
from yellow as 


leaves were cut 
a main color, with a 
few orange and dark red-brown ones 
for accents. The frame was made 
like that for the witch picture de- 
scribed above. The leaves were past- 
ed to one another and to the frame, 
when possible, to avoid paste marks 
on the transparent paper. 


History and the Winds 


(Continued from page 31) 


Key 


1, Against the westerlies. 
the Gulf Stream. 

2. With the northeast trade winds. 
With the equatorial current. 

3. With the westerlies. 

4. With the monsoons. 

§. Against the westerlies. 
the Gulf Stream. 

6. With the southeast trade winds. 

- Against the westerlies. Against 
the Gulf Stream. 

8. Against the westerlies. 
Bering Current. 


Against 


Against 


Against 


9. With the northeast trade winds. 

10. Against the northeast trade 
winds. With the westerlies to 
Spain. 

11. Against the Labrador Current. 

12. With the westerlies. 

13. Against the westerlies and with 
the northeast trade winds. 

14. The westerlies 
the Gulf 
northwest coast of Europe. 

15. The Gulf Stream. 

16. With the northeast trade winds. 

17. With the northeast trade winds. 

18. With the southeast trade winds. 


blowing over 


Stream warm the 
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“Mary, have you joined the Victor Record 
Society yet? It’s a new way to have the 
music you want when you want it— 


and save money, too!” 


“Of course, I've joined! Twice! 
For myself at home—and for my 
pupils at school.” 


For You...and Your Pupils... 


NEW MUSIC JOY AT 
BIG SAVINGS- 


when you join the Victor Record Society! 





Music teachers and music lovers throughout the country heartily en- 


dorse the Victor Record Society! It offers many benefits, including Vic- 


tor Records and an RCA Victrola Attachment—at substantial savings 


T= Victor Record Society is ac- 
claimed by thousands of music 
teachers and music lovers! Member- 
ship in the Society means the enjoy- 
ment of whatever recorded music 
you want—whenever you want it— 


at big savings in cost. Many music 
teachers have found it well worth 
their while to join the Victor Rec- 
ord Society twice—once for their 
own benefit at home—and again for 
the benefit of their students at school. 


Get $25.95 value—in Victor Records and 
RCA Victrola Attachment—for $14.95 


Play records through your radio with 
full tone of your set. Special offer 
gives you $14.95* RCA Victrola At- 
tachment, $9.00 in Victor Records 
of your choice, $2.00 subscription to 
Victor Record Review, membership 
in Victor Record Society...at a sav- 


*List Price 





ing of $11.00. RCA Victrola Attach- 
ment can be attached to any modern 
AC set. See your dealer for details. 

Victor Record Society benefits are 
also available to purchasers of RCA 
Victrolas. For details send coupon or 
ask your RCA Victor music dealer. 


belo SOUND. SERVICE 
FOR SCHOOLS 


\euiabiinninn DEPARTMENT 


RCA Manufacturing Company, In 





A SERVICE OF THE 
RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 





Modern schools stay mod- 
ern with RCA Victor Tubes 
in their sound equipment. 


Name 
School 
Address 
RCA presents the "'Magic Key”’ 
Sundays, 2 to 3 P. M., E.S.T., 
on the NBC Blue Network. 





Educational Department, 
RCA MANUFACTURING CO., INC., 
Camden, New Jersey. 


Victor Record Society . 
connection with the Society benefits available to pur 


° 
' 

‘ 

' 

' 

‘ 

! Please send me, without obligation, full details about the 
1 

' 

° chasers of RCA Victrolas. 

' 

' 

' 

‘ 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 


, Camden, New Jersey 








(R-10) 


. Also complete information to 
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On the Painted Desert 


(Continued from page 21) 


“Are they your mother’s sheep?” 
Dick asked. “Doesn’t your father 
have any?” 

“With our people it is the custom 
for the women to own all the sheep.” 

Mrs. Morgen looked at the flock of 
several hundred sheep not far away. 
She asked, “How can such a little 
girl as you care for such a large 
flock?” 

“It is not too hard,” Desert Flower 
answered. “The sheep know my 
voice and come when I call them. 
The dogs keep them from harm.” 

As they rounded the gray sand 
hill they saw two round huts or 
They looked like the mud 
houses which Janie and Dick had 


hogans. 


often made in their play, but these 
were large enough for a grown per- 
son to enter, although the doorways 
were so low that an adult would 
have to stoop to go through them. 

Before the door of one hogan sat 
an Indian woman weaving a beauti- 
ful rug on a crude homemade loom. 
She, too, wore lovely jewelry. 

“This is my mother,” said Desert 
Flower. “She does not know how to 
speak English.” 

The Indian woman smiled and 
bowed. She rose and with a grace- 
ful gesture invited the guests to en- 
ter her hogan. 

They went eagerly. 
they observed that the hogan was 
built of small logs covered on the 
outside with mud that had baked 
hard in the sunshine. There was a 
hole in the top which let in light. 
There was no floor except the 


Once inside, 


ground. 
The children visited with little 
Desert Flower, while the Indian 


woman showed their mother the 
many rugs that she had made. 

“This is the hogan in which we 
live,” Desert Flower explained. 

Janie and Dick gasped, for there 
was not a single piece of furniture 
in the place! Before Mother’s warn- 
ing look could stop her, Janie asked, 
“Where do you sleep?” 

“On blankets on the ground. We 
always sit on the ground, too. At 
the Indian school, we sleep in beds 
and sit on chairs as you do.” 

“Isn't it cold sleeping on the 
ground in the winter?” Dick asked 
immediately. 

“Oh, no,” said Desert 
quickly, “In winter there is a fire 
in the center of the hogan. The 
smoke goes out through the hole in 
the top.” 

“How interesting!” 
enthusiastically. 

“Before long,” continued the Nav- 
aho girl, “my parents will take the 
rugs and jewelry that they have 
made to the Indian trader and sell 
them. Then we shall drive the 
sheep to fresh pasture and build new 
shelters for ourselves.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Janie, “you can 
have a new house as often as you 
wish. That would be fun!” 

Mrs. Morgen held up a beautiful 
rug of red, gray, black, and white. 
“Desert Flower, do the designs in the 
rugs have a meaning?” 

“Yes, they do,” replied the little 
Indian girl, “That rug tells the 
story of life. There you see the 


Flower, 


Dick cried 
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river of life, the clouds, and the 
mountains one must cross.” 

Mrs. Morgen asked Desert Flower 
whether her mother would sell the 
rug and some jewelry to her. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the little girl. 
“We often make more than the 
trader wants to buy.” 

Mother bought the rug from the 
Indian woman, to the great delight 
of the children. 

“Mother, will you be ready to see 
the jewelry soon?” asked Janie. 

“I am ready now,” replied her 
mother. 

They all went out with Desert 
Flower to the silversmith’s hogan. 
Inside the hut, the children caught 
their breath. There were many 
necklaces, rings, bracelets, and belts 
made of carved silver and set with 
lovely blue stones. 

“What kind of stones are these?” 
asked Janie. 

“Turquoise,” Desert Flower an- 
swered. 

“Here is a ring and bracelet set 
that I think fits me,” exclaimed 
Janie. 

She slipped the ring on her finger, 
and Desert Flower showed her how 
to put on the bracelet, which was 
made like a circle with the ends not 
quite closed, and flattened a little to 
fit the wrist better. 

“Oh, how pretty! 
this set, Mother?” 

“Yes, Janie,” agreed her mother, 
“you may.” 

“What are these birds all set with 
turquoises, Desert Flower?” asked 


May I have 


Janie. 
“They are called 
They are sacred because they bring 


thunderbirds. 


happiness.’ 

“What do the rest of the designs 
mean?” 

“The crossed arrows mean friend 
ship. The hogan means a home, the 
leaf stands for wealth, and_ the 
swastika is for good luck.” 

“IT like this,” said Dick, showing 
her a ring with an ornament shaped 
somewhat like a horseshoe, a_tur- 
quoise at each end and one in the 
center. 

“That is the sign of the chief.” 

A shadow fell across the floor of 
the hogan. Daddy and the Indian 
man had come. The tire had been 
changed. 

The children rushed up to Daddy 
with their treasures. A belt made 
of round, carved pieces of silver and 
set with turquoises, for Mother, was 
added to the list. Then Janie re- 
membered a little friend and selected 
a ring for her. Daddy paid the In- 
dian woman for the rug and jewelry, 
and then it was time to go. 

Janie and Dick were very sorry to 
leave Desert Flower and all the in- 
teresting things they had seen on the 
Painted Desert. The sun was just 
going down as they waved to the 
little Navaho girl and started away 
in the car. The changing light made 
the colors of the Painted Desert even 
more beautiful than they had been 
in the afternoon sunlight. 

“Won’t I have something to tell 
Bob when we get home!” exclaimed 
Dick. “We can build hogans now 
when we play Indian.” 














Now you are back home, 
let’s hear all about it! 





Perhaps you took 
that young niece 
of yours on a 
bus trip. What 
a treat for her 
and for you! 


Or perhaps you 
traveled with 
friends, or as 
an independent 
adventurer — by 
train, ship, bus, 
or plane. 


Why not write an entertaining account of your trip, 


showing how much it has meant to you ? 
You will have a good chance to 


words asked for! 


Only 1,500 


win one of the 50 prizes in THE INSTRUCTOR’S 


$1,000 Travel Contest 





Any public means 


Entry Blank, a copy 





of transportation may 
be used: train, ship, 
bus, airplane, or any 


combination of these. First 
Private automobiles Second 
may be used incident- Third 
ally; but trips wholly Fourth 


50 Prizes—Total $1,000 


of the Contest Rules 
and a Cover Sheet for 


your Travel Letter 
$ eo will be mailed to you. 
100 The Contest will 


50 close October 15th. 
It may seem that you 


or mostly by private Fifth : 25 have plenty of time 
automobile are not 10 prizes of $10 each 100 until then. but the 
eligible. 35 prizes of $5 each....... 175 weeks fly past. We 


To enter the Con- 


suggest that you send 








test, all you have to 
do is send us the En- 
try Blank below, telling where you 
have been during the past summer. 
Immediately upon our receipt of the 


in the Entry Blank 
at once, and_ then 
write your Travel Letter as soon as 
possible, while details of the trip are 
still fresh in your mind. 


OPEN TO ALL TEACHERS 


Except Those Who Have Won Prizes of Over $10 in Our Previous Contests 


The Contest is open to teachers in active service, school li- 
brarians, and persons employed by schools in executive or sec- 
retarial work—except those who have won prizes larger than 
$10 in previous Travel Contests of THE INSTRUCTOR. 


| ENTRY BLANK--- 1938 Instructor Travet Contest 


I have been to 
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My Address is 


Name 


W. D. Conklin, Travel Editor, Tut Instructor, DaNsvinte, N.Y. 


on a vacation trip this year and would like to know more about your 1938 Travel 
Contest offering $1,000 in cash prizes. Please send me the Rules, with a Cover 


Sheet for the Travel Letter which I plan to write. 


Please send additional copies of the Rules and Cover Sheets to the following 
teacher friends who, I believe, would be interested: 


In-10-38 (Entry Blank may be sent in a sealed envelope, or pasted on the back of a government post card) 
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FOR « TEACHER 


who cares for her 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


and for her 


Personal Library 








This unique 
cover is the 
modern 
answer to 


Roll Book 


the problem 


of keeping 
your books 
and magazines 


neat and visible 


PRESERVE, PROTECT 
AND ENHANCE your 
SCHOOL BOOKS, PICTURES, 
MAGAZINES AND your 
Personal Library WITH 

Trans- 


VITA arene COVERS 
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VITALIZE your books ~make them 
sparkle and shine with Vita Covers. 


PRINCIPALS and teachers every- 
where agree that VITA Covers keep 
Plan and Roll Books immaculate. 


A tribute to your pet magazines and 
most cherished books. Protect pictures 
on display and much-used record books. 
Sturdy enough to last a lifetime. Makes 
the dingiest book sparkle. 


A few of the many 
PROMINENT USERS 


New York Public Library 
Northwestern University 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Reader's Digest 

Scribner Publishing Co. 
Southern Railroad 


American Magazine 

Boston Board of Education 
Boy Scouts of America 
Columbia Pictures Corporation 
Columbia University 

Girl Scouts of America 

Harper Publishing Company Y. M. C. A. 
McCall Publishing C y wi in University 
New York Board of Education Zenith Radio 
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THICKNESS, or magazine to be covered. 


VITA SPECIALTIES CO., 693 Bdwy, New York 





VITA SPECIALTIES CO. 


693 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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COVERS. Here is 30 cents. 


Magazine | want covered is ........X......-.X. 
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Drawing Figures in 
Proportion 


(Continued from page 36) 


again the same points, folding the 
paper, drawing the belt on the cen- 
ter fold, and drawing the hands be- 
low the belt. 

A Pilgrim boy can be drawn, 
following these directions with this 
exception. The trousers will prob- 
ably be longer. The head can be 
made a little smaller so that the high 
Pilgrim hat will fit on the paper. 
Call the attention of the children to 
the fact that since the boy’s head 
has been made smaller in proportion 
to the rest of his body, the resulting 
figure looks older than the young 
child they drew at Halloween time. 

Another variation would be to 
draw a dress without a belt. Draw 
the head to fill the upper space as 
shown here, and then make feet, legs, 
and bottom of skirt. Then say to 
the children, “I showed you how to 
draw the girl with a belt because 
that was easier, Perhaps now you'd 
like to try to draw a girl with a dress 
which has no belt but has a short 
yoke effect. Draw the dress as you 
wish, but try to remember to draw 
the arms so that the hands are below 
the center fold.” 

In unassigned periods, ask the 
pupils to draw front views of chil- 
dren on paper 9” x 12”, 12” x 18”, 
or 18” x 24”, and draw the girl’s 
hair in a different manner, and put 
different clothes on her, perhaps a 
plaid or a striped sweater. If the 
class has studied children of different 
lands, they could change the figures 
into foreign children. 

It is necessary for most children 
to make at least six different draw- 
ings, following the same procedure 
as to folding. Once or even twice 
is not enough. Some children will 
need to draw ten or twelve figures 
by folding and following the steps 
given here. 

Finally, ask the children to draw 
without the help of the folds, just 
imagining that they have folded the 
paper. Some will achieve the cor- 
rect proportions. Others will draw 
a large head and finish the rest of the 
child so that the feet are in the cen- 
ter of the paper and the lower half 
of the paper is blank. Some will 
draw the arms in correct proportion. 
Others will draw tiny arms that look 
like miniature wings. The children 
who have profited by the teaching 
should be left to help themselves, 
and may draw or paint large pic- 
tures. The teacher will need to go 
back to the folding plan to help 
those who have not yet mastered it. 

As a child makes more pictures, 
he forgets about the folds and simply 
sketches freely. When he draws on 
murals, his results are free, although 
he learned in a mechanical way. 

One of my practice teachers 
observed this method as I taught it. 
She went out to teach the next year 
in a fifth grade. She made a plan 
for drawing knights by dividing the 
paper by making five or six folds. 
The figures were difficult, but the re- 
sults were marvelous, both in her 
first formal presentation and in the 
later original compositions which 
the pupils made. 
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PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND 
INFORMATION OFFICES 


Cleveland, O.. . . Bast 9th & Superior 
Philadelphia, Pa. . . Broad St. Station 
New York City . . . 245 W. 50th Street 
Chicago, lil... . . . . 12th & Wabash 
Boston, Mass. ..... 60 Park Square 


Washington, B.C... ccccccccce 
ceees 1403 New York Avenue, N.W. 
Detroit, Mich... ... Cree 

. « « Washington Bivd. at Grand River 
St. Louis, Mo., Broadway & Delmar Bivd. 
Charleston, W. Va.,155 Summers Street 
Cincinnati, O. . . . 630 Walnut Street 
Richmond, Va. . . . 412 E. Braad Street 
San Francisco, Cal., Pine & Battery Sts. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. . 9705 Commerce Street 
Minneapolis, Minn., 509 Sixth Ave.,N 
Memphis, Tenn. . . 527 N. Main Street 
New Orleans, La. . 400 N. Rampart St. 
Lexington, Ky... . . 801 N. Limestone 
Windsor, Ont. . . . 403 Ouellette Ave. 
London, England ......+ss+e8 
A. B. Reynoldson, 49 Leadenhall Street 





“We're not swathed in mink or cluttered 
with diamonds—but if we were, we'd still 
do our traveling by Super-Coach. We've 
discovered on summer vacation trips that 
Greyhound gives us so many advantages 
we simply can’t find elsewhere. The widest 
choice of routes, for instance—plus complete 
riding comfort—and the feeling that we're 
seeing the country intimately for the first 
time! Fortunately the fares are low—three 
miles of travel at the price of one by car. 
Of course, that’s a great help to any 
teacher’s travel fund—it means more out- 
of-town weck-ends, longer holiday travel. 
If a rich uncle left us a million, it might 
mean more trips for us—but they'd a// 
be by Greyhound.” 
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Information on trip to 


Popular Booklet “This Amazing America’ Free to Teachers 


Send coupon to nearest Greyhound office listed above, for this amazingly populer 
booklet, picturing and describing 140 strange and unusual places in the United 
States. If you want rates and suggested routes for any particular trip, please jot 
down place you would like to visit, on line below. 
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Address 
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REALISM 


to your Pupils through 
Third Dimension Pictures 


The amazing illustrations in ORTHOVIS educational books 
vive illusion of life-like depth and atmospheric distance 
Through the eyes of the orthoscope that com: 
book, animal bird 


Ss 
INDIAN CHILDREN 


of the Eastern Woodlands, 
by Cornelia H. Dam, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 
Museum. 

Authentic and colorful in 
fu rnation ule ut the first 
vroup of Indians to eorme 
in contact with the early 
colonist For third wrade 
up Contain * third di- 
mension illu 17 drawing 

and Indian Music — with or- 


Price $1.20 







































with each 


and objects seem to becor alive. 


Entirely unlike the common 


garden variety of schoolbook . . . 





thoscope 


Excursion in Mathematics by BF. R. Breslich, University of 
Chicayo, teach basic yeometry as a story With the 
orthoscope flat diayrams seem to have lenvth, breadth and 
thick m For 7th to 12th grades 21 third dimension 
illu also drawings Price $1.20 


The Animal Kingdom contains 31 third dimension illus. of 
N. Amer., S. Amer. and Asiatic Habitat Groups. Edited 
by Field Museum staff For Jr. High and advanced work 
Price $1.00. 


The Bird Kingdom contains 19 third dimension illus. of N 
Amer. Bird Edited by Field Muscum Staff For Jr. Hivh 
and advanced work Price $1.00 


The Foot Print Series by H. B. Harte, Field Muscum, spe- 
cially adapted for 4th to 6th wrade, contains 3rd dimension 
illus. of Field Museum yvroups. Set No. 1: The Lion; Bear; 
Deer: Wild Sheep and Goats Set No. 2 Wild Oxen; 
Stranve Animal Monkey and Apes; Giants of the Ani- 
mal Kingdom Price (per set of 4 books) 60c. 


Teachers Manual: A 22-pare booklet to aid in presenting 
Foot Print Seri I manual for each set Ife per copy 


Order direct or write for detailed information. 


ORTHOVIS PUBLISHING CO. 


1328 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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All about American Indian dances, Give tory details 

of the Baul Dow Dances and many other Aw 
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The Indians and Their Ways of Living 


(Continued from page 23) 


The trees used for the Indians’ 
homes, canoes, drums, and burial 

platforms. 
Materials: Clay bowl. 


falo. Tales from the Incas. 


Pictures of buf- 
Pictures of 
the Indians’ life. 

Debating: “If allowed to 
would the Indians 


Experiences: 
hold this continent, 
h ive discov ered and used t! c abundant 
resources the white man has revealed?” 
(Oral English, history.) 
V. Use we make of natural resources. 
The land—carefully fertilized 
and worked by machines. 
B. The metals—mined and used. 
The water power—for electric- 
ity. 
The timber—for many things. 
E. The topography, in general, is 
suitable for our roads. If it is 
not, it is made so. 
F. Rivers—made navigable, used 
for breeding places for fish, for 
power, as a source of gold, as a 
means of pleasure. 
G. Oils—fuel and light 
Materials: 
ery. Road, railroad, 


Pictures of American scen- 
ind product maps. 
Pictures of iron mines, oil wells, lumber 
mills, and canals, 

Experiences: Comparing America as it 
Sending for pic- 


English.) 


Jersey. 


was and as it is now. 
tures and maps. (Geography, 
The Indians of New 
What Indians lived near our school. 
A. Homes of the Indians. 
B. Food, clothing, and farming. 
C. Relics left by the Indians. 
DD. Proof that Indians lived there. 
E. Adaptation to the 
situation, 
Materials: 
Jersey. 
Ev periences: 


geographical 


Map of New 


Indian relics. 

Drawing pictures of the 
food, houses, and work of the Indians. 
Bringing to class collections of Indian 
relics. Felling what they have read 
about the Indians, and telling about 
visited where 


(English). 
VIL. The tribes of Indians grouped 


places that they have 
Indians had formerly lived. 


and studied according to the section 
of the country they occupied. 

A. Great Plains Indians. 
‘4 lome—tepee. 
2. Food—buffalo. 
3. Clothing—skin of buffalo. 
4. Work—hunting and fishing. 
§. Lack of permanency—mov- 
ing as the buffalo roamed. 
California Indians. 


“~ 


Home—brush huts. 


acorns, fish. 


] 
ya ] ood—insec ts, 
2 
} 


Clothing—straw, because of 
warm climate. 
4. Work—to obtain the things 
they needed to live. 
§. Sickness—famine and filth 
surrounded them, due to in- 
dolence. 

C. Mayas, Aztecs, and Incas, 
1. Home—thatched huts for 
the poor, but palaces of stone 
for the wealthy rulers. 
2. Food—grains, lamb, meat of 
wild animals. 

Clothing—woven cloth, very 
highly decorated. 

4. Work—building, farming on 
a high scale, weaving, and pot- 
tery making. 

A highly civilized type of 
Indian, especially the Incas, who 
built beautiful cities. Many of 
their practices were scientific. 
They organized a government. 





D. Pueblo Indians. 
1. Home—an apartment type of 
building, called pueblo, from 
which these Indians derived 
their name. 
2. Food—buffalo meat, peppers, 
corn, and so on. 
3. Clothing—skins and woven 
cotton cloth. 
4. Work—pottery making, fish 
ing, weaving, building, hunting, 
cooking, and so on. 
§. An industrious people who 
built permanent villages and 
lived as a group with a well- 
organized systern of governing 
themselves and caring for the 
tribe. 
E. Iroquois. 
1. Home—the long house con- 
structed of bark and skins. 
2. Food—wild game, grains, 
fish, and so on, 
3. Clothing—skins and woven 
materials, 
4. Work—agriculture, hunting, 
fishing 
The Iroquois were a power 
ful group of Indians who organ 
ized six tribes under one strong 
government, 
F. Creeks. 
1. Home—well-built bark and 
log houses, sometimes thatched 
mud houses. 
2. Food—corn, potatoes, beans, 
and rice. 
3. Clothing—material made of 
and fine deer-skin 
shirts and skirts. 


woolen yarn, 


4. Work—agriculture, pottery 
making, weaving woolen cloth. 
The Creeks included many 
tribes who differed from one 
another even though they lived 
in a similar geographical loca- 
tion. They ruled themselves, 
and worked together in com 
munities. 
Materials: 


grinder, spearheads, and so on, 


Pictures showing Indian relics: 
Experiences: Choosing an Indian grou 
for study, and then deciding how to 
make an outline and how to present a 
report. The following activities resulted 
(a) Homes of Indians constructed. (b) 
Suitable background for homes made 
from moss and pine branches or sand ac 
cording to the area where the Indians 
lived. Pictures were painted for a back 
drop for the sand _ table. (c) Maps 
drawn showing the section occupied 
their tribe. (d) Chart made to show 
the many things the Indians got from 
the buffalo. (e) Pictures drawn of 
the Indian at work, and of a Pueblo vil 
lage. (Handicraft, art, oral English, 
written English, geography, history.) 
VIII. Transportation and communi- 
cation. 

Transportation: dog, for land; 
canoe, for water. 
B. Communication: differences in 

language, hieroglyphics, sign lan- 
guage, drums, and marking trails. 
Materials: Pictures of Indian writing, 
Indians moving from one place to an 
other, canoes, drums, sign language, to 
tem poles and ruins, blankets and other 
art work. Map of some Indian trails. 

Experiences: Making a model canoe tor 
a sand-table exhibit. Making stories in 
Indian hieroglyphics. Giving sig nals on 
Sending a smoke sign il 
Locating old Indian trails. (Geography, 
history, art, handicraft, English.) 


an Indian drum. 


(Continued on page 73) 
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The Indians and Their Ways of Living 


(Continued from page 72) 


1X. Music. 

A. Instruments used. 

B. Songs. 

C. Dances. 

D. Rhythm. 
Materials: borrowed for ex- 
hibit. books. Songbooks. 
Tue INsrrucror. Art magazines. Art 


lom-tom 
Pictures in 


KOOKS 
Making drums, tom-toms, 
flutes, and rattles. 


1.\ periences: 
Dancing to the music 


of these instruments. Listening to 
Indian music on radio and phonograph. 
with the 


(Art, 


Comparing Indian instruments 
percussion instruments used today. 
handicraft, music, oral English.) 
X. Art as expressed in pottery, weav- 
ing, buildings, and use of symbols. 

Materials: pottery. Pictures 


of Indian blankets, various Indian homes, 


Pieces of 


ind Indian figures and symbols 
Ev periences: Drawing Indian designs for 
borders and applying them to clay pot- 
tery bowls made by children. 


design to tepee. 


Applying 

(Art, handicraft.) 

XI. The Indian of today. 
A. A 
only link with the Indians’ past. 
B. Many Indian 
Indian schools. 


few celebrations are the 


children ZO to 


_ Tendency to teach and develop 
their ancient arts. 
D. The number of 
such Indians as the Incas. 
Materials: 
ervations. 


diminishing 


Souvenirs and pictures of res 
Story of one who had visited 
the reservations. 

Experiences: Reporting on number of 
their North 


Making graphs to 


Indians and distribution in 
and South 


show 


America. 


the gradual dec rease in number. 
Reporting on the history of the reserva 
tion and its purpose. Discussing whether 
the Indians should be allowed to follow 
their own interests. (1 nglish, arithmetic, 
history, geography, literature. ) 
XII. Ways of living which we owe 
to the Indians. 
A. Ideas of government from the 
Iroquois. 
land and 


crops from the Incas. 


B. Fertilizing rotating 
C. Design and color in art. 


D. Pueblo houses may have fur- 
nished the idea for our apartment 
houses. 


Materials: All 


this time. 


material collected up to 
Newspaper clippings, maga- 
zine irticles, current-events pictures. 

Experiences: Looking around us in every 
day life and finding examples of our 
ways of living that came from the Indi- 
ans—blankets, pottery, 


ipartment houses. 


music, dance es, 


kinding sayings that 


came from the Indians. Writing and 
giving a play. Making costumes and 
scenery. (Oral English, art, handicraft, 


written English, music.) 
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HOW WOULD YOU 
ANSWER THIS 
* QUESTION, TEACHER? 


When you're ready to retire from classroom work—will you have 
money enough set aside to permit you to live comfortably and 
enjoy your leisure? If there’s any doubt in your mind . . . if you 
can’t readily answer this question to your own satisfaction, read what 


The Guardian Life has to offer: 


A Guardian Retirement Income Plan which guarantees you in- 
come checks of $25, $50, $100 a month—or more—checks which you 
will never be able to outlive! That’s money that will come to you 
as regular as clock-work .. . extra money which will enable you to 


travel... and to do all the things you've always wanted to do, 


Guardian Retirement Income Plans can be used either to supple- 
ment or take the place of a School Pension. Send the coupon today 
and learn all the interesting facts. 


HE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CITY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY «¢ ESTABLISHED 1860 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 78 YEARS 


The Guardian Life Insurance Co. of America, Dept. IN-2,50 Union $q., New York City 


How much will | receive in guaranteed income, starting at 55 [}, 60 [ |, 68 [7], 
#1 put aside $.._.____. @ month? 
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J Use Allen’s Foot-Ease 
oe for quick relief 


3 to foot fatigue 


MANY Teachers who are continually 

on their feet during the school day 
have found an easy way to foot comfort. 
Each morning they shake some Allen's 
Foot-Ease, the antiseptic healing pow- 
der for the feet, into the shoes, and pre- 
vent the annoyance of tired, aching, 
sore and perspiring feet. It makes 
stockings Sees tenaen. too. 


FREE WALKING DOLLS 


for your pupils 
Take advantage of this FREE offer. 
Send for these attractive Walking Dolls. 
Each of your pupils may have one for 
use either at school orathome. Send 
coupon below now 


Allen's 


— \Foot:Ease 


USE THIS COUPON ~~~ ~~~ ‘i 


TI. 10.38 


Wasa, 


et TELL Ye nea 


ii aso 


Allen's Foot-Ease, LeRoy, N. Y. 
Please send, FREE, Walking Dolls for 


pupils. I enclose 10-cent jerome} to cover cost 
of mailing. 

Name ecvecsseocqononsqonmmuqusnnuncnseses ecceeees seveccoes 
OID iiccisitinictinnaion oo spvovenenenoennecesecsscoscescosececsesee 





A few touches of Maybelline Mascara 
and pole, negtected, unattractive 
lashes-appear instantly long, dark, 
curling and tuxuriant. Form graceful, 
expressive brows with the smooth 
Maybelline Eyebrow Pencil. To height 


en color-of eyes, shade lids softly 
with Maybelline Eye Shadow Solid 


size,75c. Pursesizes 


of all Maybelline Ss / 
Eye Beauty Aids at \ “a 
10¢ stores. Insist on 


genuine Maybelline! 


form or Cream-form > 
Mascara in vanity “4 £ 



















TEACHERS! 
MAKE MONEY IN 
SPARE TIME WITH 


STAMPED GOODS 


New 24 page catalogue FREE 


Puts you in money making business. Get stamped goods 
direct from manufacturer sell at 100 per cent profit 
Over 100 new items scarves, pillow cases, table cloths, 
bridge sets, towels, aprons, ete., imported linens and 
novelties, Complete instructions for embroidery free 
It's easy, Jost write: MERRIBEE ART EMBROIDERY 
CO., 22W. 2istSt., Dept. 385, New York, N. Y. 
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§. How do these cities help manu- 
facturing done in the valley cities? 

6. What products of the northern 
part of Italy are used in the factories 
of large Italian cities? 

7. What mineral product that is 
used in making fine statuary is 
quarried in Italy? 

8. Find pictures that show that 
not all of the making of Italian prod- 
ucts is done by machinery. 

9. Italy is short of coal. Find a 
picture that answers the following 
What kind of power do 
the factories use instead of coal? 
What natural power do they use? 


questions: 


Lesson III 


An entire new set of pictures 
should replace the ones which have 
been used up to this time. These 
should be copies of Italian master- 
pieces of painting, sculpture, and 
other art treasures. There should be 


A Visual Lesson on Italy 


(Continued from page 67) 


examples of wood carving, mosaics, 
glass work, and leather work. There 
should be pictures of the Cathedral 
of Milan and St. Peter’s. 


Questions 


1. Judging from the pictures we 
are using, what kind of people would 
you say the Italians are? 

2. Most of their art treasures 
were made many years ago. If that 
is true, were they made by hand or 
by machine? There are many beau- 
tiful copies. Where would you find 
the originals? 

3. How does this help explain 
why so many people visit Italy? 

4. What was a favorite subject of 
Italian artists? 

§. Find pictures of five Madonnas. 
[Refer to “Instructor Picture Study 
Series.” | 

6. What besides the paintings 
show that the Italians had a deep 


feeling for religion as well as for 
beauty? How could we prove by 
taking a walk in our own city that 
love of beauty and religion are close. 
ly related? 

7. Find a picture which shows 
that Italian masters were skillful. 

8. Mosaics are pictures made up 
of small pieces of colored stone ar- 
ranged to make pictures and de- 
signs. Find a picture of one. 


Lrsson IV 


For this lesson pictures of cities 
and of those things found in cities 
should be used. The following ques- 
tions are based on Rome, Naples, 
Venice, and Florence. 

1. Find Rome on the map. Is it 
on the east or west side of Italy? 

2. Tell one interesting thing you 
have heard about Rome, or which 
you have learned from the pictures, 

(Continued on page 79) 


“Taos Indian Roasting Corn” —E. Irving Couse 


there was an undiscovered field that 
was waiting for the American artist. 
He therefore turned his face home- 
ward, 

First he tried painting the Klikitat 
Indians of the Northwest. These 
pictures created quite a sensation in 
Paris. Not satisfied with these In- 
dians, however, he tried the Sioux 
tribe. Gradually working his way 
to the Southwest, he came upon the 
Pueblos of northern New Mexico. 
There was something in the charac- 
ter of these peace-loving Indians 
that won the heart of Mr. Couse. 
He has dedicated the best part of his 


(Continued from page 26) 


painting career to depicting their 
life on canvas. 

At first this was difficult, because 
of the Indians’ belief that the soul 
of the subject inhabited the picture 
and left the person to die. Having 
helped them to overcome this super- 
stition, Mr. Couse was accepted by 
these simple people, whose idyllic 
and poetical life appeals to him. 

A tribe of sun worshipers, with 
peaceful tendencies, and engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, they have a 
philosophy and a religious nature 
that has much to teach the so-called 
civilized man. It is this side of the 





Indian’s life, not his savage nature 
or his dramatic fight against the 
invasion of the white man, that 
Mr. Couse has placed upon canvas. 
He paints scenes and ceremonial 
observances that he knows. The 
Indians do not pose. He _ paints 
them as he sees them day by day. 
Some of his better known works 
are “The Mountain Hunter,” “The 
Magic Forest,” “The Voice of the 
Falls,” “The Tom-Tom = Maker,” 
“Indian Harvest” [see Plate VIII, 
Tre INsrrucror, October 1932], 
and “The Primitive Sculptor” [see 
Tie INsrRucToR, October 1935}. 


How We Live Happily at Home, in School, and on the Playground 


c) For relatives in the home: 
Run errands for them, and be 
thoughtful of, and respectful 
to, them. 
d) For themselves and one 
another: Help dress and 
undress; brush teeth; keep 
body, face, hands, and _ nails 
clean; keep hair combed; 
keep well; and obsery e rules 
of safety. 
¢) For home and the com- 
munity: Develop desirable 
character traits of courtesy 
and kindness. 
B. How the school works. 
1. Teacher's work: Teaches; 
guides the safety of children; 
looks after school welfare. 
2. Children’s work: Learn all 
lessons and abide by rules; help 
to maintain order in the school- 
room and on school grounds; 
help to improve the appearance 
of the schoolroom with plants, 
and flowers, and well-arranged 
bulletin boards; keep off grass; 
observe safety rules; and work 
for the honor of the school and 
the community. 


(Continued from page 17) 


C. Family pleasures. 
1. Indoor and outdoor games, 
picnics, hikes, trips, reading, 
music, stories, pictures, moving 
pictures, circuses, visiting, and 
observing various holidays. 
2. How children can contribute 
to good times. 
3. Recreation of parents. 
4. Pets and other animals. 

LD). School pleasures. 
1. Parties, programs, picnics, 
excursions, making gifts for 
parents and for other children, 
indoor and outdoor games and 
exercises, reading and singing, 
and listening to music. 
2. In connection with the study 
of the home, the children built 
a home, a school, and a play- 
ground in the classroom. When 
this handwork was finished and 
displayed with English, art, 
music, and arithmetic work, 
an attractive exhibit was held. 

E. Community pleasures. 
1. Provision by community for 
music, drives, golf, tennis, 
swimming, playground, clubs, 
and parks, 


a4) Members of a community 
depend upon one another for 
recreation. 
b) Members of a community 
take care of the appearance 
of parks, playgrounds, yards, 
homes, and schools. 
VII. Correlations. 
A. Handwork. 
Construction of the home, the 
school, and the playground. 
B. Art. 
1. Large colored posters of each 
phase of the unit. 
2. Posters showing ways 0! 
happily helping at home. 
3. Map of school and_play- 
ground. 
4. Original drawings of school, 
home, playground, mother, {- 
ther, and teacher. 
§. Booklets. 
C. Written language. 
1. Charts, with sentences, and 
later, with paragraphs. 
2. Stories and poems. 
D. Oral language. 
Discussions and reports, giving 
stories, read orally. 
(Continued on page 75) 
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How We Live Happily at Home, in School, 
and on the Playground 


(Continued from page 74) 


E. Music. 

1. “The Cow,” “Smiles and 
Tears,” and “Mother, Take Me 
to the Zoo,” in Universal School 
Music Series, Book One (Hinds, 
Hayden & Eldredge). 

2. “School Song,” and “March- 
ing ‘round the Schoolroom,” in 


The Music Hour, First Book 
(Silver Burdett). 
3. “Mother’s Knives and Forks” 
and “Song of the Kitchen 
Clock,” in Songs of the Child 
World, No. 1 (Presser). 
F. Assembly program: an original 
play, “The Happy Family.” 





Looking for Golden Treasure 


(Continued from page 47) 


in doing something else. You see, 
when I reached that clump of trees, 
| found that they had such beauti- 
ful leaves that I decided I would like 
to take some home to my mother, I 
was rather a long time picking them, 
and I came back without really 
searching for the gold at all. 

(Shirley and Carol enter. Shirley 
has an armful of goldenrod and 
Carol has sunflowers.) 

oLD MAN—What’s this I see? 
First this boy comes back with his 
arms full of yellow leaves and then 
you two girls bring back nothing 
but flowers. 

SHIRLEY—Nothing — but 
Oh, my! How can you say that 
when they are such beauties? Did 
you ever see such lovely goldenrod? 

CAROL—Or such gay, bright sun- 
flowers as these? 

OLD MAN—But was it flowers you 
went after? 

SHIRLEY—Not at first. We fol- 
lowed the little stream through the 
meadow and every once in a while 
we found beds of goldenrod. I 
couldn’t resist picking some of the 
largest flowers. I’m going to take 
them to school. 

oLp MAN—And why did you 
bring back sunflowers? 

caroL—There is a little old lady 
who lives near me and these are her 
favorite flowers. I have enough here 
to fill her house full of sunshine. 

(Dick and Jon enter. Dick has 
his basket full of yellow apples. Jon 
is carrying a large pumpkin.) 

OLD MAN—Well, well, well. Look 
at these two lads carrying apples and 
pumpkin. Is that what your little 
path led you to? 

pick—It surely is. Aren’t these 
apples grand? There are two apiece 
for everybody here. 

jon—And look at my pumpkin! 
'm going to ask Mother to make it 
into pies and then I'll invite you all 
to come and have some. 

SHIRLEY—How did you happen 
to get these things? 

pick—We were just lucky. We 
followed the path until we came to 
a place where a farmer was harvest- 
ing his pumpkins. We couldn’t help 
telling him what fine ones they were, 
and so he said that if we'd like to 
help him for a while, he’d give each 
of us a pumpkin to take home. 
When Jon saw the apple orchard, he 
asked whether he could have apples 
instead, and the farmer gave him a 
whole basketful. 

OLD MAN—But I thought you 
Were going to search for gold! 


flowers! 
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}ON—So we were, but when we 
had worked long enough to earn the 
pumpkin and apples, it was time to 
come back. 

(Janice enters with a sheaf of 
grain.) 

ov MAN—Another girl is back 
with an armload from the field. 
How do you account for yours? 

jANICE—When I reached the top 
of the hill, I saw a large field of 
wheat which some men were cutting. 
lt was so thrilling to see the huge 
machine go through that field and 
cut the wheat down and leave it 
neatly bound into sheaves. When | 
was ready to leave, the men gave 
me this armful of wheat to take 
home. I was so interested in watch- 
ing the harvesting that I forgot all 
about digging for gold. I hope you 
don’t mind. 

oLb MAN—Not at all. Of course 
I don't mind. In fact, you all did 
exactly what I asked you to. 

CaAkROL—But you told us to go out 
and search for gold. 

OLD MAN—Yes, and that’s just 
what you did. You brought back 
the golden treasures of nature. Do 
you think that any wealth would be 
worth more than the leaves on the 
trees? 

pick —Well, if I had to choose be- 
tween gold and trees, ('m sure I'd 
take the trees. 

OLD MAN—And the grain that 
you brought back, Janice. Mankind 
would be in a sorry plight indeed, if 
he didn’t have those golden grains of 
wheat of which to make his bread. 

JON—Can you say the same about 
our pumpkin and apples, sir? 

OLD MAN—Wholesome vegetables 
and delicious fruits make sparkling 
eyes and rosy cheeks which all the 
wealth in the world can’t buy. 

SHIRLEY—Perhaps we should have 
searched for the gold, instead of 
picking flowers. 

OLD MAN—No more than _ the 
others. This would be a dreary 
world indeed, if we didn’t have the 
beautiful flowers to make our lives 
more cheerful. Can you think of 
anything that money can buy that 
would take their place? 

caroL—No. But we thought you 
were sending us after real gold. 

OLD MAN—So I was—the gold of 
autumn. I’m so glad that you were 
wise enough to appreciate the treas- 
ures that were before your eyes in- 
stead of searching in the ground for 
something that would be worthless 
when you did find it, compared to 
these beautiful gifts of nature. 
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HEIR style alone is enough to make 

you buy Foot Rests. Combine this 
beauty with matchless Four-Spot Com- 
fort and you have everything the active, 
modern woman seeks in quality footwear. 
Suedes and kids in fall colors; gores, ties, 
pumps; heels high and low; there's a Foot 
Rest shoe for every woman. Write for 
free style folder and list of dealers. The 
Krippendorf-Dittmann Company, 370 E. 
Seventh Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Makers 


of women’s fine footwear for 68 years. 





4-SPOT COMFORT 
A—Heel Cushion 
B—Roiled Insole 
C—Mektatarsal Cushion 
D—Snug Heelast 
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Krippen dorf 
FOOT REST 


SHOE 





Bernice 


$650 to $750 Slightly Higher 


Denver West 

















@ TPU’s “Peerless” is just one 
of six protective certificates on 
which over 27,000 teachers de- 
pend for safeguarding their in- 


comes. Protection ranges from 
$6 to $30 a year. Be wise, pro- 
vide for your possible misfor- 
tunes before they 
join TPU today. 

for FREE booklet, 


happen— 
Mail coupon 





ORRY over accumulating 
bills didn’t 


this teacher’s sickness. All sick- 


accompany 


time expenses had been pro- 
vided for by her TPU Peerless 
Certificate. For the six weeks 
she was sick, she received a 
check for $135.00—$10 for the 
first seven days, $25 a week for 
the rest of the period (limit, 26 
consecutive weeks), And she 
gets this liberal year ‘round 
protection, plus other benefits, 


for less than 9c a day. 


tPU 
Teachers Protective Union 


TPU Building 
Lancaster, Pa. 








Instructor Handbooks 


.. at only 35 Cents each to 

new or present subscribers 

to THE INSTRUCTOR * 
(Regular Price 850 Cents Each) 

% If you wish to subscribe for THE INSTRUC. 


TOR now and at the same time order a selection 


of these books, 
Each book 96 


use order form on page 8&4. 


pages, 7x10 inches, bound 


in durable bristol board covers 


SAFETY ACTIVITIES 


SAFETY 
ACTIVITIES 











FOR ALL 
GRADES 
Safety on the street, on the 
playground, and at home; safe 


ty in playing with to and in 
handling harp instruments 

ufety in ieenany and = fire 
prevention are all emphasized 
Poster woutwopk tests and 
tories fill more than half the 
bowk There are units of work 
to —- vitaline snfety  teachiny 

play ne and = reeitation 

for safety prowram hach 


rial is conveniently 
grouped in a section of its own 


type of minute 


HANDWORK for All Grades 

















bel Hetsy Hill, popular writ- 
‘aad Hlustrator, has prepared 
is bowk, half of which pre 
sents Hondwork based on life 
China Japan, Sweden 
France, Switzerland, and Peru 
For each country: girl and boy 
dolls, typical scenes, creative 
designs The second half in 
eludes Circus Drawings to trace 
and cut from cardboard (12 
pares) and seasonal designs for 
place cards, friezes, cut-paper 
posters, ete 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE craves 
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ELEMENTARY 


SCIENCE 
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TEST 

















Helps to develop a scientific at 
titude in children, arouses their 
interest in surroundings, pro 


vice experiences which will 
make them more observant 
The lessons are presented in a 
clear, attractive manner, with 


suggested “Things to Do" and 
reference lists. The nine chap 
ters, divided amony the variou 
yrade groups, deal with plants 
animals, the “Some 
Everyday and 


“Science 


heavens, 
Science,” 
Hobbies.” 


FOR PRIMARY 
GRADES 


A variety of seatwork material 
for the first three grades, all 
contributed by teachers who 
have tested the lessons in their 
own ¢«lassrooms and have 
proved them to be practical, 
An introductory chapter by 
Louise Geddings Carson ex 
plains how to vet best results 


from seatwork. Subjects repre- 
sented reading, arithmetic, 
language drawing, hywiene, 


character education, citizenship, 
music, geowtraphy, nature study 


FOR INTERMEDIATE AND 


UPPER GRADES 


Six conveniently 
vrTroups of tests on: 
elementary yweowraphy ; 
health, safety and character ed 
ucation ; 


arranged 
arithmetic ; 
sclence ; 


history and civies ; 
language and literature In 
reo raphy there is material 
for each of the six continents, 
Fach group contains one or 
two lessen sheets with illustra- 
tions and text addressed to the 
pupil The tests were prepared 
by a score of well-known teach- 
ing specialists 


ACTIVITIES for All Grades 


ee —\ 


ACTIVITIES 














Embraces arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, history, language, reading 
citizenship, elementary science, 
health Every type of test is 
riven, with answers, and there 


are stories (with questions) 
riddles, arithmetic problem 
and yvames Fight seasonal 


blackboard decorations : sixteen 
full-page correlating posters by 
Mabel Betsy Hill and Ralph 
Avery (This book was origin- 
ally published as the 1933-34 
Instructor Yearbook.) 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES crises 


THE s0C TAL 
STUDIES 


GRaGete 


> 











Ready-to-use classroom mate- 
rial for social studies -geog- 
raphy and history in the form 
of stories, tests on the stories, 
supplementary tests (with 
keys), and lesson plans. The 
text, by seven leaders in social- 
studies teaching, is arranged 
by grades Included are lists 
of activities, teacher-and-pupil 
bibliographies, correlating sand- 
table designs. (Originally pub- 
lished as the 1934-35 Instructor 


' Yearbook.) 


F.A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
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| that story. 


Writing a Columbus Play— 
“Uncle Sam's Dream” 


(Continued from page 49) 


indeed. (Children Zo 
turns out light.) 
What have 
I was trying to see how it worked. 
UNCLE SAM—You didn’t break it, 


interest ing 
out. Columbus 


Oh, I'm sorry! | done? 


Columbus. You only turned it out. 

It’s an electric lamp. 
COLUMBUS (again pulling 
-Why, it’s lighted 

strange! 
UNCLI 


chain) 
again. How 
think the 
group of children can tell you about 

Here they are 
admits all the 
Are you the pupils who are 


sAM—lI next 


electricity. now. 
(See relary 
pupils.) 


to tell Columbus about electricity? 


rcomalning 


sixrit PupiL—Yes, sir; we have 


SeV eral things about elec- 
tricity. (Reports on electri ity.) 
(Columbus pulls chain on lamp 


He looks puz sled.) 


pupi.—Oh, I can ex- 


lear ned 


fwice 
SEVENTH 


again. 


plain that. See, it works this way. 
(Reports on electric lamp. Passes 
hooks with illustrations showing 
how current is switched on and off.) 
biGuirn = Ppupi—Electricity does 
lots of work for men today. 
coLtumMBus—What? You say elec- 
How could it? 
pupu—Well, you — see, 


tricity works! 

RIGHTH 
when we get up in the morning, we 
like toast for our breakfast. 


(Demonstrates 


Here 1S 
an electric toaster. 
and ¢ v plains. ) 

NINTH PUPIL—When my mother 
cleans our house, she uses a vacuum 
cleaner. Ul tell you about it. (Ex- 
plains.) 

coLuMBUS—Does electricity help 
in housework only? 

rENTH 


Mr. Columbus. 


pupu—Oh, no, indeed, 
When you 
boy, clothing, tools, boats, and so on, 


Now 


things by machinery in big factories. 


were a 


were made by hand. we make 
The machinery is run by electricity. 
UNCLE SAM—You can see how the 
world has progressed, 
co_umMBus—lt certainly has. But 
there is one thing | don't like very 
outside. 


much. It noisy 


(Looks out of windou ot 


seems SO 
Goodness! 
What queer-looking things! 
UNCLE SAM—QOh, those are auto- 
Perhaps the 
about the 


mobiles and trucks. 
children will tell you 
changes in transportation. 

CoLUMBUS—Tell me what makes 
those qqueer things Zo. 

(Eleventh pupil reports on auto- 
mobiles, using a toy car or a model.) 
saM—Many other things 


are run by instance, 


UNCLI 
gasoline, for 
airplanes, some boats, motorcycles, 
and tractors. 
coLuMBUsS—Airplanes? Tractors? 
What 
rweeern 


Columbus, and 


are those? 
pupi—Come to the 
window, look up. 
[ hear an airplane now. Now Tl 
tell you more about planes. (Re 
ports on air planes. Shows models of 
different types of airplanes.) 
COLUMBUS—I never dreamed such 
a thing could really happen when 
my grandfather told me the old 
Greek myth about the father and 
son who to fly by attaching 
wings to their bodies with wax. 
THIRTEENTH Pupi—Oh, | know 
The boy flew too near 


tried 


the sun, his wings melted, he fell in- 


to the sea, and he was drowned. 


coLuMBUS—How did you know 
that? It’s a very old story. 
rHIRTEENTH pupi—We © learn 


old things as well as new. 


(Boat whistle is heard backstaxe. 
Columbus ju nn 
UNCLE SAM—You must not for- 


Columbus 


He has 


get, children, to tell 
about our big ocean liners. 
always been fond of the sea. 

POURTEENTIL. PUPIL—I'd_ like to 
tell him that. (Reports on 
steamships, using drawings or models 


about 


of the “Clermont” and an ocean 
liner. Tle mentions that some ocean 
liners cross the Atlantic Ocean in 


four and one half days.) 
COLUMBUS— days and ‘a 


half ? Think of 


-| our 
I can't believe it! 


the weary weeks it took my sturdy 
little ships to sail across! (Pauses. ) 
Dear me! That's the worst noise | 


What can it be? 
pupiu—That’s just 
Mr. Columbus. 
There have been many improvements 


have heard yet. 
MIP TRENTH 
one of our fast trains, 


in travel by land as well as in travel 


by sea. These trains that you hear 


are one of our most ways 
of land travel. They run mostly by 
steam. (Reports on steam engines. 
Illustrates with toy train.) 


SIXTEENTIL PuUPIL—Some 


common 


trains 


run by electricity. (Reports on 
electric trains.) 
UNCLE SAM—Later well try to 


show you these new things at work, 
but there are a few more things Id 
like to have explained before we go. 
PUPIL- -Id like to 
tell you about the changes in farm- 


ing. Instead of doing the work by 


SEVENTEENTH 


hand, we now have machines that do 
more work in less time. One of 
these machines is the reaper and 


binder. (Shows drawing of reaper 
and binder and gives report.) 
EIGHTEENTH PUPIL—Our = ances- 
tors cleared the land. Much of this 
farm land. On 
farms the plowing is 


country is now 


many large 
done by tractors. 

NINETEENTH PUuptiL—Before you 
leave our country, you must see our 
plantations in the South. 


In early days, 


cotton 
This is a cotton boll. 
these little seeds were picked out by 
hand. Then the cotton gin was 
invented. (Reports on cotton gin 
and shows a model.) 
cotumBus—Why do you need to 
clean the cotton so fast? 
NINETEENTH PUPIL—Because the 
cotton factories are waiting to have 
the raw cotton shipped to them so 
they can manufacture it into cloth. 
COLUMBUS-——F actories? Someone 
mentioned factories before. 
have a lot of them? 
rWENTIETH PUPIL—Yes, we do. 
We manufacture many things. 
COLUMBUsS—But 


Do you 


how can you 
manufacture so many things? 
rWENTY-FIRST PUPIL—We 
coal and water power to run our 
factories and lots of raw materials 
from which to make things. 
COLUMBUS —~Where do you” get 


have 


people enough to run the factories? 


(Continued on page 77) 








ENRICH Your 
TEACHING with 


KEYSTONE 


HANDMADE LANTERN SLIDES 





Handmade Lantern Slide of A Butterfly 
with All Its Color Made by a Third 
Grade Pupil From Text Illustration 


* 
H ANDMADE Lantern Slides 


Vade by Pupils are an ex- 
cellent means of stimulating in- 
participation in’ the 


terest. and 


development of assigned projects. 
s 
Slides Made 


by the Teacher may be 


Handmade Lantern 
used to 
great advantage in stimulating 
group interest and in the develop- 
understandings 


ment of — vital 


which always come from = spon- 


taneous discussion. 


% 
SPECIAL OFFER 


SAVE *1% 


Special $2.00 Sample Kit for $1.00 
if you act before Oct. 15th, 1938 


Use Coupon Below 


A special $2.00 sample kit of 
Handmade Lantern Slide mate- 
rials will be sent on receipt of 
$1.00, if the order is sent in be- 


fore October 15, 1938. 
KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 


Act Now Use this Coupon 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. Meadville. Pa. 


Yes, please send me the Special Sample 
Kit at half price. Enelosed you will find 
one dollar. 

Name 
{ddress 


Place 


State 
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Writing a Columbus Play— 
“Uncle Sam's Dream” 


(Continued from page 76) 


!WENTY-SECOND PUPIL—Oh, we 
have a very large population now, 
Mr. Columbus. Many people from 
nearly all the European countries and 
some countries of Asia have come to 
make their homes here. 

UNCLE SAM—Come, Columbus, 
let’s take a trip around our country. 
Then you can see our resources. 

(Telephone rings.) 

sECRETARY (af telephone )—Hello. 
Yes. Ill ask them. (Turns to 
Uncle Sam.) Main Street School is 
calling. The 6A class wants to 
know whether you would like to 
bring Columbus over to the school 
to hear a song they know about him. 

UNCLE SAM—Tell them we would 
like to very much. We shall stop 
there before we start on our trip. 


SECRETARY (s/ill at telephone)— 
They will be right over. 


ScENE II—ArtT SCHOOL 
SINGER—My parents came from 
your country, Mr. Columbus. I can 


sing a song in Italian, if you like. 
coLuMBus—Oh, please do. 

SINGER—Very well. (Sings a song 
in Italian.) 

COLUMBUS (after song is finished) 
—lI liked that very much. I thank 
you and your classmates for all you 
have done to make my visit pleasant. 

SINGER—Now we'll all sing a 
song about you, Columbus. 

(Class sings “Columbus,” in Ele- 
mentary Music and Two-Part Music 
with Piano Accompaniments, by T. 

Giddings and others [Ginn].) 





The Clever Goblin 


(Continued from page 45) 


hIFTH GOBLIN—But how can we 
get it? 

CLEVER GOBLIN—Come here. I'll 
tell you. (They whisper together.) 
Now, just leave everything to me! 

FIFTH GOBLIN—Here she comes! 

BAD witcH (enters, chuckling) 
—Here’s a fine broomstick. Just 
what you want! (Aside.) With a 
charm on it, so they Il tumble off! 

CLEVER GOBLIN—We just want to 
show you a new trick. 

BAD WITCH-—Nonsense! 
[ want with a new trick? 

CLEVER GOBLIN—Oh, but this is 
such a funny one! Did you ever 
have a broomstick carry you back- 
wards instead of forwards? 

BAD WITCH (interested in spite of 
herself )—No, I never did. 

CLEVER GOBLIN—Wouldn’t you 
like to learn how it’s done? 

BAD WITCH—Well, perhaps, if 
won't take too long. 

CLEVER GOBLIN—Oh, no, it’s very 
easy. Just sit on the broomstick, 
so! (Witch seats herself.) Now, 
you must repeat after me: 

Eppi, Peppi, Zeppi, Zare! 
Backward, backward, through the 
air! 

BAD WITCH— 

Eppi, Peppi, Zeppi, Zare! 
Backward, backward, through the 
air! 

(Nothing happens. The goblins 
look puzzled, and crowd around to 
inspect the broomstick.) 

CLEVER GOBLIN—Somcething is de- 
cidedly wrong. Oh, I see! Your 
cloak is in the way. Just take it off. 
(Witch removes cloak, and hands it 
to First Goblin.) Now, try again. 

BAD WITCH— 

Eppi, Peppi, Zeppi, Zare! 
Backward, backward, through the 
air! 

(Again nothing happens, and the 
goblins crowd about.) 

CLEVER GOBLIN—TIt’s not right 
yet. Oh, I have it! Your hat is too 
heavy. Just take it off! 

BAD witcH—No! No! Go away! 

CLEVER GOBLIN—Oh, dear! All 
the other witches learned so quickly! 


What do 
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They’re all planning to ride back- 
wards tonight. But of course, if 
you can’t learn— 

BAD witcH (s/amping foot)—I 
can learn! Here, hold my _ hat. 
(Hands hat to First Goblin.) Mind 
you hold it carefully, now! Eppi, 
Peppi, Zeppi, Zare! (First Goblin 
runs off stage with hat. Witch runs 
after him, shricking.) Here, 
back with my hat! 

GOBLINS (looking off stage)—He’s 
running as fast as he can! 

SECOND 


come 


GOBLIN—He’s trying to 
throw it into the river! 

rHIRD GOBLIN—She’s overtaking 
him! Oh, we'll suffer for this! 

FOURTH GOBLIN—No, she tripped 
and fell! Hurrah, he’s thrown the 
hat into the river! 

GOBLINS—Let’s go and meet him! 
(They run from the stage.) 

cat—Miaow! Now I'll 
have to scratch anybody again. 

BAD WITCH (entering sadly)—Oh, 
dear, my hat is gone. Now I'll have 
to be a good witch after all. 

caT—Miaow! 

BAD witcH—Someone is coming! 

(Child enters crying.) 

BAD wircit—What’s the matter? 

CHILD—This is Halloween, and | 
haven’t any pumpkin for a jack-o’ 
lantern, 

BAD witcH—Now, let me_ see! 
Yes, here’s an extra one. You may 
have it. 

cHitp—Oh, thank you! 
out with pumpkin.) 

BAD wircHi—Well, well, that was 
rather fun. Maybe it will be fun 
being a good witch, after all. 

cat—Muiaow! 

BAD witcH—Now I must empty 
this kettle of broth, and make some 
delicious candy. Let me see! Who 
will help me eat it? 

WITCHES (running in)—We will. 

GOBLINS (running in)—We will. 

CHILDREN (entering timidly at 
first)—Did we hear someone say 
something about candy? 

BAD witcH—Yes, and you all 
shall have a share. 

att—Hiurrah for Halloween! 


1938 
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VALUABLE BOOKLET 
>> IT’S FREE! 








EXCELLENT MATERIAL FOR 
CLASS PROJECT WORK ::: 


This 40-page booklet tells the 
highly interesting story of 
coffee— its history, cultivation, 
preparation for market, and 
packaging. It is profusely illus- 
trated, and contains a section 
for home economics teachers 
on how to brew good coffee. 
The booklet has the approval 
of the Couneil on Foods of the 
American Medical Association. 
Send for your free copies today. 


COUPON NOW 


re 


Home Economics Dept. I-10-8, American Can Company, 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me........copies of “‘The Story of Coffee.” 
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FOUR NEW CORONA PORTABLES! 


new SPEEDLINE CORONAS x THE NEW = 


Ae ee Se 


‘The on/y portables with“ Floating Shift’ 
—and the finest (in looks, action, equip- 
ment) in a long line of fine Coronas. 
‘Three models.. 


ard .. . easy to use, and easy to pay for! 


i AS teen w 
SScoRM Cn 


RONA 
ephyr 
Sensational new lightweight(8 lbs. 15oz. 
in its all-steel case). Full standard key- 
84 characters, 
backspacer 


board, swinging shift, 


..yet tucks away in a travel- 
$29.75 


Silent, Sterling, Stand- 
ing bag. Seasoned price, too. ..$ 


verre INC 
»RWRITE a | 
a aC ORONA TY PE Gyracuse, N. 


5 CORONA, 
‘Des 
Please | pay free booklet OP —-) Corons Zephyt 


} Speedime Corone* 


NAME — one 
CITY ...---°*— =e 
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Art in a Transportation Unit 


(Continued from page 41) 


about these conveyances led to draw- 
ing pictures of them. This gave the 
class the idea of making a series of 
transportation pictures. 

The bulletin 


with clippings about transportation, 


board was covered 
and the space above the blackboards 
was decorated with pictures of the 
history of transportation. 

One milestone of our early history 
was the gallant sailing ships in which 
the colonists came to America. The 
strength of the masts and the set of 
the sails were much admired in this 
first picture of the series, and there- 
fore the children decided that it 
must assume a more concrete form. 
So they built ships from heavy card- 
board, and painted them to look 
very weatherworn. The sails were 
made of unbleached muslin. 


Then the stagecoaches of colonial 
days were constructed from heavy 
They were 


drawn by six small toy horses. 


cardboard, and painted. 


The pony-express riders were the 
favorites. Model horses were made, 
and mailbags added. 

On the prairie schooners, reed was 
used for bows to support the un 
bleached muslin tops. The wagon 
were made from boxes. 

Some engines were built by using 
cardboard cartons, 

Then came the modern means of 
transportation, such as automobiles, 
truc ks, 
airplanes, and 


busses, streamlined — trains, 


When 


these were constructed from boxes, 


steamships. 


they made an interesting procession. 


Finally the children had an exhibit 


showing the history of trains. 


Art Activities for October 


(Continued from page 37) 


We removed the sand from our 
sand table and filled it 


We put stones and a little sand in 


with water. 
the bottom. An island was made of 
stones and Mass and a peninsula was 
built at one side. The children con- 
structed small canoes, sailboats, and 
floated 
We added two small model 


steamboats which about on 
our sea. 
ships which had been purchased at 


the five-and-ten-cent store. 


The Boy Who 


(Continued 


you a page. You must remember, 
son, that I go not only to find a 
better trade route to the Indies, but 
to carry 
distant lands!” 

The boy, little 


more time to visit with his father. 


our Christian religion to 
Diego, had but 


Before da wh on the morning of 
the third day 1492, a 
service of prayer for the mariners’ 
In the first 
light of day, three ships sailed out of 
the harbor of Palos, with the “Santa 
Maria” in the lead. 

How eagerly the little boy must 
have watched 
long must have been the days and 
the weeks and the months that 
passed with no word from his father! 
How many times the boy must have 
knelt to pray for his father’s safe 
return! 


of August, 


safe return was held. 


those ships! How 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Go to a near-by river port and 
visit a large boat. 

2. Study the picture, ““¢ oming of 
the White Man,” by Reid. 

3. Give a Halloween party. 

4. Add Bright Blue 
Weather,” by Helen Hunt Jackson, 


“October's 


and “A Vagabond Song,” by Bliss 
Carman, to poetry book. 
from page 21) 
Seven months went by. At noon 


on the fifteenth day of March, 1493, 
a little ship, the “Nina,” sailed into 
the harbor of Palos, flying the flag 
of Admiral Christopher Columbus. 
On that 
ship, the 


Bells rang out in welcome. 


Same evening a second 
“Pinta, 


“Santa Maria” had been wrecked on 


came into the harbor. ‘The 


the island that we now know as 
Haiti, and part of the sailors had 
stayed there to form a colony. 

The sailors had wonderful stories 
to tell of a sunny land far to the 
west. The people of that day did 
not know that Columbus had dis- 
covered a new continent, but they 
did know that he had conquered the 
Sea of Darkness. In all Spain no 
one was more highly honored than 
Columbus, and no one was happier 


than his little son, Diego. 





Teaching Social Customs during the Lunch Hour 


(Continued from page 15) 


The teacher can be a visiting guest 
at a different table each day. 

Here are some objectives which 
you may strive for. To accomplish 
them, remember that an action must 
be repeated many times before it be- 
comes a habit. Remember too that 
praise is a much better teacher than 
punishment. 
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1. To form habits of cleanliness 
while eating. 

2. To learn to be at ease while 
eating with others. 

3. To be able to carry on conver- 
sation at the dinner table. 

4. To be able to use knife, fork, 
and spoon correctly. 

§. To be able to eat food quietly. 











NEW ACTIVITIES IN SOCIAL 
SCIENCE AND HEKTOGRAPH 
HOLIDAY DESIGNS---with Season- 
able Projects of Proven Value 











A New Social Science Seatwork 


INVENTIONS 


Outline drawings, showing the 
original model, the development 
and evolution of the inventions 
which made possible the Nation’s 
great industries—from printing 
press to radio. Printed on heavy 
stock for coloring with crayon or 
water color. Twenty plates, 12 x 
18, each with factual description, 
giving correct dates, inventor’s 
name, etc. In box. 


7Sc postpaid 





A New Hektograph Book — me 
YEAR ROUND HOLIDAY DESIGNS = 


Forty-eight pages of bran’ new designs for school holidays 
—several projects and motifs for each, including Colum- 
bus, Thanksgiving, Halloween, Christmas, St. Valentine’s, 
Lincoln, Washington and Easter—all simple enough for 
small children to color, cut and construct. 
11 to fit any gelatine duplicator, and each print makes 100 
A new Value in Hektograph work books—96 


copies. 


pages—48 plates for only 









> 
YIN | 
HOLIDAY | be 
PROJE 1S} , 


eg 
HERTOOGR APH 


Pages are 8 x 

















75c postpaid 








LANDING OF COLUMBUS 





8362 Eight 
plates of designs 
representing the 
people and inci 
dents associated 
with the landing 
of Columbus. 
Here are the 
ships, the In 
dians, the 
Knights in Ar 
mor, the stand 
ird bearer of the 
Castilian flag, 
the cocoanut 
and banana 
trees, etc., all 
well drawn, 


snd making a most impressive picture when cut 


out and colored 


Directions for coloring 


60c postpaid 





HALLOWEEN POSTERS 


Each Three Feet Long — Twelve 
Inches High—Brilliant, Fascinating 


Handsome posters made by cutting and pasting. 





Four posters with printed outlines on deep green 
construction paper serve as a pasting guide for 
the various details. All small sections are 
printed on separate colored papers making 
ready for cutting and pasting 


60c postpaid 











PAUL WING’S SPELLING BEE 


For entertainment of teacher groups 
or for practical tests in advanced 
grades, this game is excellent. It in- 
cludes the novelty features which have 
made Paul Wing’s radio programs s0 
interesting. All words are drawn by 
the player, and unique scoring method 
makes competition keen and play ex- 
citing. You'll like this game for your 
social gatherings or for classroom 
tests. P 

60c postpaid 





MAIL THE COUPON 





Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

For $ 
INVENTIONS, 


Cj 
[] Year Round Holiday Designs, 75c. 
[ 


7Se. 


} Halloween Posters, 60c. 


Name........ : 


Address... 


enclosed, send the items checked: 


[] Columbus Cut-Outs, 60c 
Paul Wing’s Spelling Bee, 60c. 
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FREE 


CITRUS INDUSTRY 
ACTIVITY UNIT 
with Outline Map of U.S. 
4m 5™ 6™ GRADES 


( Vc, 
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Illustrated tolder de- 
signed for the mod- 
ern activity program, 
will be found valu- 
able in correlation 
of geography and 
health education, 


8 Projects Suggested, 
with 5 Subjects for 
Map Study 


| omens for children from nine 
to twelve years of age, this new 
leaflet gives the essential facts about 
oranges and lemons. Their history. 
The varieties. Where and how they 
are grown. How they are picked, 
packed, and shipped to market. 
What they contribute to health. 

This unit also includes teacher's 
reference copy of booklet, “The 
Story of California Oranges and 
Lemons.” 

As our supplies of educational 
materials are frequently exhausted 
early in the school year, we suggest 
you mail the coupon now to be 
certain of receiving a copy for each 
of your pupils. 


Copyright, 1938, California Fruit Growers Exchange 


CALIFORNIA 


Sunkist 


UNIFORMLY GOOD 
ORANGES e LEMONS 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Cauirornia Frurr Growers EXCHANGE 
.E-310-A, Sunkist Building, Los Angeles, Cal 











Please send me copies of “California's 
Golden Gift’’— one for each of my pupils, to- 
gether with “The Story of California Oranges and 
Lemons” ( one copy only) tor classroom reterence 


Name 
Name of School 


Grade 


Mhool Address 


City 











Lesson Plans for Teaching Poetry 


(Continued from page 25) 


compulsion to rise and follow her in 
the last stanza. The language is 
rather fanciful, and it is doubtful 
whether pupils will grasp much of 
the thought unless they see the words 
as well as hear them. Much will de- 
pend upon this first oral reading.) 

Did you like the poem? Do you 
think the title a good one? Why? 
Did you get any pictures of what 
the poet sees on that kind of Octo- 
ber day? Can you understand what 
he feels? In line 1, explain native 
to my blood. 1n line 3, how is his 
heart like a rhyme? 

How do you feel when a band, 
with bugles playing, goes by? Is 
this a good comparison to show how 
the poct feels when he sees scarlet 
maple trees? Why do you think he 
says frosty asters? If you saw great 
masses of them at a distance, as on 
a hillside, how would they look? 


What makes hills of flame? 


BioGRaPHICAL Nores 


Hannah Flagg Gould, American 
poet (1789-1865), was born in Lan- 
caster, Massachusetts. At the age 
of eleven years, she moved with the 
family to Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts. There she lived a life of calm, 
uneventful contentment. She never 
remained the devoted 
companion of her father. 


married, but 


She did not consciously choose a 
life of literary effort. Rather, she 
began by writing casual verse about 
the town’s happenings and its people, 
merely for her friends. They col- 
lected her poems, and presented her 


with a published volume of them in 
1832. After that she wrote with 
more purpose. Although her style 
was never very polished or her meter 
accurate, her poems appealed to 
the people of that day because they 
reflect Miss Gould’s own good 
humor, piety, and wit. Her poem 
“The Frost” has been a favorite for 
several generations. 


Bliss Carman (1861-1929), was 
Canadian born, but spent most of 
his adult life in the United States. 
He first graduated from the Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick (1881), 
where he had received an excellent 
classical training. He then entered 
Harvard, intending to become a 
teacher. There he met Richard 
Hovey, who became his close com- 
panion in travel and later his col- 
laborator in literary work, Their 
best-known productions are three 
volumes of Songs from Vagabondia. 

After 1892, Carman devoted 
himself seriously to writing, serving 


‘as editor of several publications and 


contributing much material to first- 
class newspapers. During the thirty 
years following his first book 
(1893), he published thirty books. 
He also gave lecture and reading 
His treatment of nature has a 
depth of sincerity founded on inti- 
mate contact. A very understanding 
treatment of the man and his art is 
found in the book by Odell Shepard, 
Bliss Carman (McClelland & Stew- 
art, Toronto). 


tours, 


A Visual Lesson on Italy 


(Continued from page 74) 


3. Find a picture of the Pope’s 
What is it called? 
famous 


home in Rome. 
4. What 
Rome? 
§. Rome is particularly interesting 


church is in 


for its history. Barbarians 
overthrew it and ruined many of its 


beautiful buildings and art treasures. 


past 


Find pictures showing ruins of the 
Colosseum and the Roman Forum. 

6. Find Milan on the map. What 
have we already discovered about 
Milan? 

7. Find the Cathedral 
Can you describe it? 

8. The name 
flowers. Why should a city be 
named that? What does this show 
us about the Italians? 

9. Find Florence on the map. 
From the pictures of Florence tell 
three or four interesting things you 


of Milan. 


“Florence” means 


would see there. 
Lesson V 
Use same pictures as for lesson IV. 
Questions 


1. From the map, what sort of in- 
dustries would you find in Naples? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

_ Look at the pictures of Naples. 
Do they prove that your answer was 
correct? 

3. What other cities did you find 
were important seaports? 
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4. Using map and pictures, give a 
reason why Venice is called the 
“Queen of the Adriatic.” 

§. In addition to roads and streets, 
what kind of highways are there in 
Venice? 

6. Find a picture of a gondola 
and tell how it is used. 

7. How 
Venice help it? 
tries benefited. 

8. What cathedral is in Venice? 


Follow-up Work 


Pupils enjoy work with pictures 
and are more likely to remember 
what they see than what they hear. 
However, there are certain facts 
they should remember. Many of 


does the position of 


Name two indus- 


them have been discussed in the 
working out of the questions given 
above. After each lesson, there 


should be some sort of follow-up 
work. The class may have an out- 
line to fill in, notebook work to do, 
The impor- 
facts, reduced to a minimum, 


or questions to answer. 
tant 
should be drilled upon. 

The use of pictures with the dis- 
cussion that follows will enrich the 
children culturally, but it should be 
followed by a discriminating choice 
on their part of the most important 
geographical or historical facts, or a 
combination of these, if the study is 
to be truly educational. 
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HEALTH 
RULES 
\ HELP/ 
SCHOOLS 





CLAssrooM study of health 
rules represents one of the 
most important forward 
steps of modern education. 
Educational authorities have 
found this has raised atten- 
dance records, and helped 
both children and parents 
—many of whom missed 
these fundamentals in theiy, 
own youth, 

Realizing its importance, 
the Kellogg Company has 
prepared material on this 
subject which we will gladly 
send you free. For your con- 
venience, we have listed 
some of these instruction 


aids in the coupon below. 





Home Economics Department 100-K 
KELLOGG COMPANY 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me, free, the material that 
I have checked: 


Good Health Rules: 7 
Health Score Chart: 


copies 
—_—. copies 
Story of Corn and Corn Fiakes 

A Manual of Cooking for Boy Scouts 
Trail Cookery for Girl Scouts 

Recipes using All-Bran 


Name 
Grade taught 


Address 
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City State 
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OWN A ROYAL 


“Just Ask Your 
Friends About 







Royal” .. 
1 did Am! they all 
maid When you own 
s Keoyal you own the 


Now I “ a 


“Amazing 
The Work You Get 
Done on a Royal!" 


wed to put 
off- -because I 
my daily reutir hr 


‘ 
working 
on a thesi« in pare 















“I'm Atraid I'ma 
Littie Bit Lazy”... 
“A Royal Portable fit 
brite way ture firs 
It ave tin I a 
i half an hour 
that formerly took 
t om long And 





they're gol the prin 





FREE HOME TRIAL! 


SEND NO MONEY! SPEND NO MONEY 

until you know that a Royal is the Portable 
for you. Without risking a penny—right in 
your own home—prove te your own satisfac- 
tion that a Royal Portable will help you (1) 
get ahead faster, (2) get more work done, 
(3) have more spare time. 

Ask your friends who own Royals—they'll 
tell you how good they are. Scientifically de- 
signed for fast, comfortable action. Hand- 
some to look at—«reat te use. A life-saver to 
every teacher who likes to make time count! 


READ WHAT ROYAL GIVES YOU 


Standard, full-sized keyboard. Easy, effort- 
less action. Touch Control. Finger Comfort 
Keys. Genuine Dust Protection. Automatic 
Paper Lock. Touch-set Tabulater and many 


other office typewriter features to make typ- 
faster for everyone. 


ing easier, 


Tested, 
Proved, 
Guaranteed! 


Made by the 
world are 
est ynpeny 
leveted or 


the mans fue 
ture of type 
writer 











cipal ared the other 
proiew them 


Only a Few Cents o Day 


FREE! Royal's Instant Typing Chart, 





SEE what a loyal will do! Then own it on your 
Mail coupon 
of Royal's offer price terms, bree 


term cash, 
tudday for full detail 


Home Trial 


shows you how to type RIGHT. 


or only a few cents a day! 


everything N ligation 


own 


INCLUDED with every 


* Royal Portable at no extra cost-a handsome, all-weather triple-convertible Carrying Case. 





| ROVAL TYPEWRITER COMPARY, Inc., 
Dept. C-252, 2 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 


| ell me how | can own for only a few cent 
day & latest mexlel Royal Portable with FREE 
| HOME TRIAL 

(DO YOU OWN A TYPEWRITER NOW? Then 


make it help pay! Write Make and Serial No 
m coupon margin for full trade-in value.) 
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Street — 


City 
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Handwork Books 


.. at only 50 Cents each to 
new or present subscribers 


to THE INSTRUCTOR * 


(Regular Price 60 Cents Each.) 


* If you wish to subscribe for THE 
INSTRUCTOR now and at the same 
time order a selection of these 
books, ase order form on page 84. 


Creative Posters 


Heavy paper covers. 


INSTRUCTOR 














ooks 


Instructor Poster Patterns (°°°}t; 


Each of these 


a 


of the patterns in 
characters ; 

with children, 
and their 
terns 
books. 


their 





wrqeware- | 
subscriber. 


«) 
AY 
i de — 
te non-subscriber.) 


Story- Book Poster Patterns 





Patterns 


each illustrating a 
known story. 
subjects are: 
Rumplestiltzkin, The 


Beanstalk, The 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Numberless posters can be 
made by the children from 


CREATIV , the 32 pages of drawings 
‘ in this book. Boys, girls, 
POSTER men, women, pets, chick- 

ens, turkeys, birds, flowers, 


oy ates mbCt eatin 


trees, and many other sub- 


jects are included. Insert 
in colors shows many ways 
of using the drawings. 


50 cents, postpaid to THE 
subscriber. 
(60 cents to non-subscriber.) 


books con- 
tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 20 
each 
book are of Mother Goose 
others deal 
pets, 
play. No pat- 
alike in the two 
Heavy paper covers. 
Esch book, 50 cents, post- 
paidto THE INSTRUCTOR 
(60 cents each 


which form 20 
posters, size 36 x 14 inches, 
well- 
Some of the 

Cinderella, 
Frog 
Prince, The Ugly Duckling, 
Puss-in-Boots, Jack and the 
Three Lit- 


a weer 6} tle Pigs; Robinson Crusoe, 
f | eo >) > etc. Heavy paper covers. 
\th $ Pim 50 cents, postpaid to THE 
Vy yi INSTRUCTOR | subscriber. 
(60 cents to non-subscriber.) 


Health Poster Patterns 


Patterns for making 20 
posters, 36 x 15 inches, il- 
lustrating health rules. Ten 
are of Mother Goose char- 


acters with health jingles. 

Others include: Sleep with POST RR 
Windows Open; Brush PATTER 
Teeth Every Day; Little fy otes UCT pas avil ano 
Health Gardeners; Rat ove 

Fruit Every Day; ete. i 


Heavy paper covers. 

50 cents, postpaid to THE 
INSTRUCTOR = subscriber. 
(60 cents to non-subscriber.) 








Safety Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns for mak- 
ing 30 posters of varying 
sizes up to 36 x 15 
inches, each illustrating a 
safety rule. Full diree- 
tions are given. Sub- 
jects include: Be Careful 
of Fire; Cross Streets with 
Care; Toys Trip People; 
Be Careful in the Water: 
etc Heavy paper cover: 
50 cents, postpaid to THE 
INSTRUCTOR — subscriber. 
(60 cents to non-subscriber.) 














School Window 


16 sets of patterns for 
window decorations with 
full directions for making. 
May also be used in making 
decorations for other pur- 
poses. Some of the pat- 
terns are: Red Geranium, 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl and 
Daffodils, Bunch of Grapes, 
Santa Claus, Poinsettia, 
Hatchet and Cherries, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. 

50 cents, postpaid to THE 
INSTRUCTOR _ subscriber. 
(60 cents to non-subscriber.) 





Instructor Jointed Toys (°°°i'h 








Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, ete., and 
eight patterns for Little 
Citizens Jointed Toys. 

Book II contains nine Tyolnlted) 
patterns for See Saw loys 
Jointed Toys, twenty for S$ 
Mother Goose, and one for 
a Santa Claus Jointed Toy. 











Each book, 50 cts., 
TOR subscriber. 


postpald to THE INSTRUC- 
(60¢ each to non-subscriber.) 








Let's Write on the Typewriter 


(Continued from page 24) 


“That will be one of our rules,” 
said Miss Jones. “What will be our 
first rule? I will write the rules on 
the blackboard.” 

The children suggested these rules. 

Sit comfortably in front of the 
typewriter. 

Keep feet flat on the floor. 

Strike the keys lightly. 

Touch only those parts of the 
typewriter which you need to use. 

“Don’t you think these are enough 
rules for today?” asked Miss Jones. 
“We will add to them as we think 
of new ones.” 

The next morning, Miss 
asked whether there was anyone who 
needed to use the typewriter. Dick 
raised his hand. 

“lam ready to start my Indian 
book,” he said. “I have a lot of 
pictures and I want to put the right 
names under them. I need help in 
writing the words.” Dick told his 
teacher the words he wished to use, 
and she wrote them on a sheet of 
paper. They were: Indian, feather, 
wigwam, papoose, bow and arrow. 
Ile placed the list on the table beside 
his typewriter. 

Jane had made pictures of her 
little dog and wanted to copy a 
rhyme which she had just composed. 
Miss Jones wrote the rhyme on pa- 
per in manuscript writing so that 
Jane could see how it should look. 

Jack was the next one to ask for 
help. He was making a village of 
boxes and needed signs for the stores 
and signposts for the streets. The 
wrote them on a slip of 


Jones 


teacher 
paper for him to copy. 

While these three children were 
typing, three other children told 
Miss Jones what they planned to 
write on the typewriter. Nancy 
had visited the zoo and had drawn 
pictures of monkeys. She wanted to 
write about them, so Miss Jones 
wrote the words she did not know 
how to spell. 

Robert had brought pictures for 
his book on boats. Miss Jones wrote 
for him, “Queen Mary” and “Nor- 
mandie.” Next to his pictures he 
wrote, “The ‘Queen Mary’ and the 
‘Normandie’ are the largest ships in 
the world. They can sail faster than 
any other ships.” 

Billy had just started school a few 
weeks ago. He said he could read 
some of the words on the signboards 
which he saw on his way to school. 
He wanted to write them. They 
were all names of things children 
should eat and drink to keep well. 
He said that he could read “egg,” 
“orange,” and “milk.” Later, he 
decided to make a booklet about food 
and where it comes from. 

Jean wanted to label the cans and 
packages in her play store. She had 
many things she wanted to write, 
but Miss Jones told her she had time 
to do only a few that day, such as: 
beans, corn, tomatoes, and pears. 

During the following three days, 
all the children had some time to 
work on the typewriters. Many 
questions were asked. Jean and 
Billy, particularly, had to have a 
great deal of help in finding the let- 
ters they needed. At last Joe asked 
whether they could not list their 


questions concerning the typewriter 
and all learn the answers together, 

Miss Jones called the class for 
meeting, and placed one typewriter 
on a table where the children could 
see it. She then began to list the 
questions as follows: 

How can I get 
straight in the machine? 

My words all run 
How can I separate them? 

3. How do I make capital letters? 

4. My writing is not straight on 
the sides. How can I make the mar- 
gins straight? 

§. What do I do when I get ready 
to go to the next line? 

6. My sister uses special fingers 
for each key. Which fingers should 
I use? 

Miss Jones had a large chart show- 
ing the keys of the typewriter, which 
she hung on the wall in front of the 
children. It showed the keyboard in 
both lower-case and capital letters, 
It also indicated which finger to use 
for each key. 

The teacher had pictures of many 
other parts of the machine. She 
had a book, Work for Ten Fingers 
(A. N. Palmer Co.), which answered 
many of the questions that were on 
the blackboard. The children were 
told they could use the book when 
they needed help. 

Since there was not time to finish 
Tom suggested, “May 

keep the list on the blackboard 
and talk about them tomorrow?” 

Miss Jones said that she thought 
that was a good idea. 

Before the end of that day’s typ- 
ing period, Miss Jones showed the 
children how to put the paper i 
the typewriter straight. One of the 
children demonstrated and then each 
child had a chance to put a piece of 
paper in the machine straight. Day 
after day, the children added rules 
for typing. Some of those which 
they added were as follows: 

Strike the space bar with the right 
thumb. 

Use two hands for typewriting. 

Use all the fingers. 

Use the fingers on the right hand 
ior the right-hand keys and those on 
the left hand for the left-hand keys. 

Write slowly and carefully. 

Watch your copy. 

Bit by bit the children learned the 
parts of the typewriter with the help 
of pictures, and the explanations 
which Miss Jones read to them from 
her book. Many of the children 
learned to find in the book the an- 
swefs to questions which arose. 

Miss Jones made a list of the 
things which she wanted the chil- 
dren to know about the typewriter 
by the end of the second grade. She 
also made the following list of the 
things she wished to keep in mind in 
connection with the children’s use 
of the typewriters. 

1. Allow experimental use of the 
typewriter as preparation for its 
purposeful use. 

2. Endeavor to develop interest, 
and ability to criticize one’s work. 

3. Attempt to develop the atti- 
tude that care must be taken in using 
the typewriter. 

(Continued on page 81) 
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the questions, 
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Dont Let? 


Spoil yous allure 

Use i-bath for quick relief 
*Eyes strained by exposure, dust, 
overwork, spoil your allure. 
Quick, safe relief with i-bath ... 
a soothing solution that cleanses, 
cools . .. relaxes eye muscles ... 
eyes feel years younger. Geti-bath 
at druggist’s today. Bottle, with 
personal eye-cup, 25¢ and 5(¢. 








M‘ KESSON'S 


i-bath °2 
KNITTING YARNS 


FOR PAST 30 YEARS New Low Price: 
Postcard brings over 600 Free Samples 


SPECIAL OFFER YARN REEL 
5O0c Postpaid 


Knitters will find a full dol 
\ ‘ar val ue un thet improved all 
re 




















t ction bn Adjusta 
‘ Ze ir Makes balling 
ae « Ore der yours today 


Fr 
CLIVEDEN YARN CO., " NiLADELPHIA, PAL” 


Prompt Mail Service 




















conflict with pre ent occup ation. Housewives, office- 
workers, teachers and mecha a ryanizations are cashing 
m he yg on our “Champ on’ assortment of 21 mag 
mificent fo rs. one luding Souvenie Calendar 

"Costs vou = --- SELLS ON SIGHT FOR $1 00 

val retail value $2.85 

Also Mand Colored = folder ““Etchings’* assortment 
Sells for $100, we $2.70. Both assortments can be 
sold Three © trerent Ways. BEST ON THE MARKET 
‘Humorous’. ‘Retia.ous ‘Everyday’. ‘Gift-Wrapoings’ 
assortments Can't Be Beat. Costs nothing to try. Write 
today Sample ‘Champion’ assortment on Approval. 


SILVER SWAN STUDIOS 32°, “E™™ AYESUe 





The Best Low-Priced Song Book 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Suitable for schools of all kinds and for assembly 
and community singing. Contains 202 of the 
world's best songs, 192 with music. 128 pages, 
Durable “rope bristol’’ covers. Price, 20c per 
copy, postpaid. 12 or more copies, 15c per copy, 
postpaid. 100 copies or more, shipped to one ad- 
dress, $13.00 per hundred, NOT PREPAID. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 





Teachers--Make More Money! 


Qualify for important Civil Service Government 
Positions. Better salaries—security. Thousands 
being appointed. FREE list and full information 
on new plan. Write at once. State age and edu- 
cation. Instruction Service, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 


Invitations — Announcements 
T SPECIAL PRICES 
100 oa engraved $10.00 
~@ Ig yee of envelopes 


“+ ript Lettering - $3.60 





Write for Samples 0 Visiting Cards - + $1.00 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1032 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Now Indian Beadcraft is so simple—so easy—that even the 

tiniest tots are able to make beautiful fobs, belts, bracelets, 

bags, necklaces, etc., after just a few minutes of instruction. 

Let us tell you about it in our FREE literature—or better still, 

upon receipt of 10c, we'll send a complete sample card of 

genuine Walco Indian Seed Beads in all colors, together with 

our new 16 page full color Booklet of Pattern Suggestions 

and Instructions for Handicraft Classes. 

Smee wre ae ae wee ee Ke Oe errr er 
! |] Send PREE literature describing 5 WALCO Beadcratts 2-108 i 


Fenclose 10 for 16 page WALCO Indian Beadcraft Booklet of 


| — simplified instructions ond designs, also actual Indion Bead samples. ff 

4 41AME t 

Poon . F i 
City « i 

| STATE 

J WALCO BEAD CO. pert. 2 





37 W. 37th ST. - NEW YORK, N.Y. 











Let's Write on the 
Typewriter 


(Continued from page 80) 


4. Help children find various uses 
for the typewriter. 

Develop a knowledge of proper 
placement of the machine in relation 
to both light and posture. 

6. Encourage interest in learning 
the parts of the machine and their 
respective functions. 

Have the pupils try out various 
keys and combinations: 

a. In typing individual letters 

and numbers. 

b. In writing words or names. 

c. In| making numbers and 

punctuation marks. 

d. In copying captions, titles, 

stories, or poems. 

e. In composing letters, stories, 

or rhymes. 

Develop ability to write from 
copy, from dictation, from memory, 
and by composing. 

Miss ‘Jones soon found that she 
never had to urge the pupils to use 
the typewriter. Throughout the 
entire year, there were three or more 
typewriters in the room constantly. 
Some of the children brought type- 
writers from home; several had asked 
for, and received, typewriters for 
Christmas. 

The greatest problem in connec- 
tion with the typewriters was pro- 
viding sufficient time for their use. 

The very successful results which 
Miss Jones had observed in other 
classrooms were fully corroborated 
by her own experience. The children 
could soon do many things with the 
typewriter which their immature 
muscles could never have accom- 
plished with handwriting. 

Near the end of the school year, 
Miss Jones decided that she would 
urge the principal to ask the school 
board to provide a small number of 
typewriters for regular use in her 
room. She listed some advantages 
resulting from the use of the type- 
writer, which she might state to her 
principal in urging the purchase of 
typewriters. 

The use of typewriters stimu- 
lated learning in the regular elemen- 
tary school subjects—in spelling, in 
number work, and in the composing 
of written English work. 

The children were able to ex- 
press their ideas much more easily 
with the typewriter than in hand- 
writing, because the typing move- 
ments entailed less strain on their 
immature muscles, 

3. Since typing increased ability 
to express ideas, it also increased the 
level of achievement. 

4. The effect on handwriting was 
beneficial—stimulating interest and 
increasing achievement. 

The children obtained a speed 
in typing at least as great as that ac- 
quired in handwriting. They pro- 
duced much neater work than they 
could with handwriting. 

6. The children wrote much more 
on the typewriter than they could 
possibly have written by hand. 


NOTE: teprints of this article and 
other material on the use of the type- 
writer may be secured without charge 
from the Typewriter Educational Re- 
search Bureau, 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N.Y, 
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DODSON cirri PICTURES 
FOR VISUAL STUDY 


Industrials - Birds - Animals 
Flowers - Trees - Old Masters 


The finest and only authentie col- 
lection—enables pupils to learn at 
a glance what hours of book work 
or lectures may fail to explain 
clearly. Pictures—long an _ im- 
portant part of modern teaching 
equipment—put real interest into 
the classroom. Dodson’s Pictures 
are used in thousands of schools— 
Bluejay more than 200,000,000 already sold. ~~ Molding maple sugar 


BIRDS cr-—-—————MAIL COUPON — — — — —- — — 


| JOSEPH H. DODSON CO., 750 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, lil, 
The only complete collection of ac- 10) Send free circular and price list on complete collec 


tion of 1500 subjects 
tual photographs in natural colors of 1) Enclosed 8 Send pictures checked, 


15 Selection of 83 popular birds, natural colors $1.00 




















our native songbirds, some now ex- |0 Cement 20 views-—Blasting to Filled Sacks... .60 
, ‘oa 12 view Mine to Stov . 6 
tinct. 374 subjects. 7” x 9”. 10 Coffee 15 views—Blosaom to C offee Pot... .40 
10 Copper 24 views——Mine to Uses = .60 

al : Cotton 16 views Field to Loom..... 36 

INDUSTRIALS Flour 16 views-Wheat to HBread................ 60 

16 Granite 8 views—-Quarry to Mason........ .20 

; ; hi {0 Linen 20 views——Flax to Linens.............00 35 

17 leading industries. Each set con- ,O Lumber 12 views—Tree to House. 00000 28 
2 : - S 15 Marble 8 views——Quarry to Uses ain .20 
tains progressive views of important ;0 Paper 20 views—Rags to Books se 50 
° O) Rubber 12 views—Tree to Auto iii .25 
operations from raw to finished 16 Salt 16 views——Mine to Table ‘50 
° ° ° | Silk 14 views---Worm to Fabric 35 

product, each view with concise, un- jG Steel 28 views Mine to, Product ‘65 
a - 30 Sugar 15 views Cane to Table 40 

derstandable description. Size 6” x | Wool 15 Views Sheep ta Carmehita “40 


8”. Compiled at great expense, but | Name 
due to heavy demand, offered at low | aaaress 


prices. I city... State 
ORIGINAL 


—“" ae rae 


Whether you're planning a visit to New York or not, 
you should write to the Hotel Piccadilly tor a FREE hn ep MUSIC PUBLISHERS. Ltd., Dot. 184, lorente, Can, 
copy of Booklet Ti containing ‘‘1,001 Facts About 
New York City."’ interesting, informative, edu- 
cational. A supply for your entire class on request. 

















Also ask for literature on our 
ALL EXPENSE TOURS 
Special Concessions to School Groups 


DAILY RATES 


50 50 
"2 SINGLE $3 DOUBLE 


ieee we ckenees 


Roy Moulton, Mer. 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


Handy attractive needle book for your desk, Write 
for copy today sending name of your school and 
number of pupils in class. 

R. TURNER, Walbrook, Baltimore, Md. 


e LEATHERCRAFT 


Leather Tools Patterns Designs 
Moccasin Projects, etc. 


All types of leather used by the Leather- 
crafter. Catalog No. 101 free upon request. 


OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY CO., INC. 
223 West Jackson Bivd. Chicago, lilinois 


CHARTS HELP 
TEACH NEATNESS 


H the Shin of teachers have found 
the Shinola Neatness Charts a 
on the New de luxe great help in teaching children habits 
of neatness and tidiness. Newly de- 


S. niEvW AMSTERDAM signed, these Charts make a game of 
$. this difficult subject. Let us send you as 
FROM NEW YORK many as you can use — FREE. Use the 
coupon below. And if you would like a 
FEB n 11 bd 1939 handy Home Shine Kit for yourself, just 
CUBA + PANAMA « PERU « CHILE aaieee 238 We 
the coupon. 

ARGENTINA « URUGUAY « BRAZIL 
VIRGIN ISLANDS « The BAHAMAS 
Every room on this de luxe cruise, 
regardless of the rate you pay, has 


a private bathroom with tub, 
shower, or both, and private toilet. 




























































Rate includes rail fare from 
Mar del Plata to Buenos Aires 
and return, as well as hotel 
and meals at Buenos Aires. 


Also 2 de luxe Cruises to RIO 
and the WEST INDIES, DEC. 17 and 
JAN. 14 - 25 DAYS - $360 up 


Hecker Products Corporation, Dept. 1-108 
88 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


_) Please send me~_—~Neatoess Charts, FREE 


For further information, rates, baie 
consult Your Travel 


HOLLAND - AMERICA LINE 
29 Broadway, New York 
in cooperation with 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


65 Broadway, New York 


* Offices and Agencies in all $720 
u 


Jl enclose 25¢ for a handy Home Shine Kit 


Name 





Street and Number_____. 


COUNTRIES Principal Cities 


City. State 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To order any of the following 
items, use a separate slip of paper, 
3% by 5% inches, for each item. 
On the slip write Number of item 
desired, together with your name, 
mailing address, school, and teach- 
ing position. Send your request 
slips (with stamps or coin when 
called for) to Treasure-Trove, The 
Inatructor, Danaville, N. Y. Please 
do not ask for itema mentioned 
more than five months ago. 





162. Chessie's Map 

“Seeing is believing” when it 
comes to maps—and that is why 
picture maps have an advantage 
over the ordinary kind. They are 
which is worth 
Featuring Chessie, the 
famous feline sleeping beauty, the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad offers 
to teachers a colored picture map of 
the “Chessie Corridor” (route of the 


decorative, too, 
something. 


C & O), showing scenes of interest 
Included is 
an area in which much of our na- 
tional history has been made. With 
the picture map, the railroad will 
send several copies of a plain black- 
and-white map on which pupils may 
Extra cop- 
ies may easily be made by tracing. 


in the regions served. 


draw or paste pictures. 


163. Try a Little Sukiyaki 

Whatever you call it—chafing 
dish in America, “nabe” in Japan— 
the underlying idea is to let the 
guests see and smell the cooking. 
A favorite Japanese dish prepared 
thus is sukiyaki—beef and vegeta 
bles combined with soybean sauce. 
Japanese ocean liners sometimes have 
a “Sukiyaki Party” which is enjoyed 
by Western as well as Oriental pas- 
The N.Y.K. Line offers an 
illustrated folder giving the recipe 
for this dish, and the etiquette and 
history connected with it. Besides 
occasional Japanese delicacies, the 
N.Y.K. embraces all the 
foods to which Americans are ac- 
customed, prepared by highly trained 
chefs, as is explained in Gourmet’s 
Floating Paradise. Another free pub- 
lication, Hotels in japan, would aid 
anyone planning a visit to Nippon. 


sengers, 


cuisine 


164. A Unit on Teeth 

The care of the teeth is so gener- 
ally emphasized in school health 
work that teachers eagerly welcome 
good new material for use with pu- 
pils. Recognizing the popularity of 
units, the Educational Department 
of The Pepsodent Co. has developed 
a unit entitled Facts About Tooth 
Care. This includes a booklet (a 
miniature textbook), a Teaching 
Outline, and a folder (“3 Rules for 
Healthy Teeth”), all of which are 
sent free on request. The Teach- 
ing Outline gives Suggested Topics 
for Study, Pupil Activities, Pupil 
Objectives, and Reference Readings. 
When sending us a _ request slip, 
please state the number of your 
pupils so as to obtain enough folders 
for all. A coupon in each folder 
will bring the pupil a sample of 
either tooth paste or tooth powder. 
This teaching material is distinctly 
informative and sensible, with help- 
ful illustrations. Pepsodent is only 
casually referred to. 
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SEND FOR THIS NEW HANDY- SIZE CATALOG 


We are just printing a new edition of our handy-size catalog which fully 
describes all of the Owen publications for teachers and schools, including: Instruc- 
tor Teaching Aids; Poster Pattern and Handwork Books; Full-Color Prints of Art 
Masterpieces; Entertainment Books; Song Books; Poem Books; Arithmetic, Spell- 
ing, Language and Reading Helps; Basal and Supplementary Readers; Annotated 
English Classics; Graded School Libraries; Outline Books; School Souvenirs, etc. 


Send for Your Copy Today—give complete address; a posteard will do. Also send 
names and addresses of any of your teacher friends who would like catalogs. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 











Halloween Ghosts 


(Continued from page 20) 


people laughed and clapped their 
hands as the ghosts turned their 
keads from side to side or bowed 
halfway to the ground in acknowl- 
edgment of the applause. 

“Who are they? Who are they?” 
everybody wanted to know. 

“How can they be so tall?” 

“They must be on stilts!” 

“No, they’re not on stilts. They 
couldn’t walk that well on stilts.” 

These were some of the remarks 
that people made. 

Only Miss Burke’s room knew the 
secret. Dick had told his teacher 
about the ghosts he had seen, so they 
decided that her pupils would be 
ghosts in the procession, and surprise 
the spectators. 

When they took off their costumes 
after the parade everyone saw what 
the ghosts were. Each pupil carried 
a long pole with a crosspiece nailed 
near the top. On top of the pole 
was a ball made of rags. The cross- 
piece was padded. A_ sheet was 
thrown over and tied under the ball, 
making a very good head and neck 
for the ghost. A face was painted 
on a piece of white cloth and 
fastened over the ball which formed 
the head. The crosspiece formed the 
shoulders of the ghost. Its arms 
didn’t show under the sheet and the 
feet were the feet of the girls and 
boys who carried the poles. The 
children could turn and lower the 
poles to make the ghosts look from 
side to side and bow. 

Everybody voted that Miss Burke’s 
ghosts were the best part of the 
grand parade. 

“Now,” said Gracie after the 
celebration was over, “I know what 
a ghost is. It’s just a sheet with 
somebody that you know inside.” 


A Test in Number Work 


(Continued from page 31) 


Key 
I. 1. twos 8. five 
2. threes 9. penny 
3. ones 10. quarter 
4. tens 11. add 
5. tens 12. equals 
6. less 13. less 
7. two 
II. 1. 4's; 16, 24 
2. 3’s3; 9, 15, 24 
3. 1's; 16, 18, 19 
4. 10’s; 40, 50, 80 
5. 5’s; 10, 20, 35, 40, 45 
6. 1's; 25, 27, 28, 30 
7. 2’s; 8, 12, 16 
8. 2’s; 7, 13, 17, 21 
9. 2's; 46, 42, 40, 34 
10. 10's; 35, 65 
11. 1’s; 44, 47, 48, 50 
12. 1’s; 24, 21, 19, 17 
13. 10°s; 42, 52, 82, 92 
oe &. 5 4.3 2i. 9 
2. 8 12. 4 22. 8 
a 3 3% @ 2n 9 
4. 5 14. 4 24. 9 
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YOUR Class CAN Do Ji! 


This brand new idea is for FIRST 
to EIGHTH grade teachers, and 
is a delightfully simple and 
easy FALL and WINTER extra 


educational activity. 














Grow Hyacinthsin the class- 
om on glasses, over water! 


Each pupil enters contest for a prize. Best result in 

teacher's judgment wins Full, complete and simple 

instructions come with every packet of Hyacinth 

Bulbs, imported from Holland In six weeks, the 

flowers are in full bloom. Results guaranteed of 

Bulbs will be replaced, postpaid, free of charge 
Each shipment of our numbers One, 


Two or ee size packets, (depending 
upon your class roll-call) contains a 
suitable prize for the winner 


Your classroom windowsills wil! be beautiful when 
all the sweet-smelling flowers are in bloom! 


INEXPENSIVE, FASCINATING and EDUCATIONAL 


No. | packet contains 10 Bulbs and prize, $1.50 postpaid 

No.Zpacket “ s $2.79 

No.3packet “ SO “ “ “ $5.00 
Additional Bulbs, with any size packet, 10c each 











“A post-card will bring to you an 
attractive completely descriptive 
folder, free of charge, telling 
entire detailed story and listing 
choices of prizes in each group. 


H. JAN OHMS, Inc. 
FLOWERBULB GROWERS 


39 Atlantic Street 
Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 


Nurseries: Noordwijk, Holland 














THE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY 


“eRe ome has trawted wtacty whe har not seen The Besnutifnal Caverns of Levey” 








FREE For Your CLASS 


Attractive, 24 page illustrated 

booklet for each of your pupils 

HE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY, 

VIRGINIA, are directly on U.S. 
Route 211, which connects with the 
famous SKYLINE DrIvE on top of the 
Blue Ridge in the SHENANDOAH NA- 
TIONAL ParK. LURAY CAVERNS are 10 
miles from Central Entrance to the 
Park, 90 miles west of Washington, 
D.C., and 13 miles east of New 
Market, Va. Write your name and 
address plainly. 

Educational Department 


LURAY CAVERNS, Luray, Virginia 











Studies of Famous Paintings 


This book contains studies of the 100 fa- 
Mous paintings most used for picture study 
in the schools today. The study of each 
picture includes: the story of the picture, 
the story of the artist, questions to ask the 
pupils in regard to the picture, and a small 
reproduction of the painting. There is a 
convenient index and also a suggested 
grading for the 100 pictures 104 pages. 
Size 7 x 104% inches. Heavy paper covers. 

Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 








PF. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








WANT A 


U. S. GOVERNMENT JOB? 


Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Teachers have a big advantage because of their 
training and education. Big pay, short hours, 
and pleasant work. Write immediately to Franklin 
. Y., for free 
list of positions for teachers and full particulars 


Institute, Dept. B230, Rochester, 


telling you how to qualify for them. 





N. Y. WORLD'S FAIR FOLDER 


FREE Including beautiful Map 
& Views of New York Le 
Write for Folder“ 


for two Zuo HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway at 63rd St.,NEW YORK, N.Y. 

















An Indian Doll 


(Continued from page 35) 


We used crayon in two shades of red 
for the lips, white for the eyeballs, 
and black for eyes and eyebrows. 
The face could be embroidered if 
desired. 

Stitch doll on dotted lines, turn, 
stuff the upper and lower parts, and 
join them. 

Make the trousers and the dress 
from the burlap. The trousers are 
nine and a quarter inches long and 
the dress is ten and one half inches 
long. Lay the trousers pattern on 
the burlap so that the top is along 
the selvage, and the straight line on 
the left is on a fold of the cloth. 
Allowance is made for seams in both 
trousers and dress. Finish neck and 
sleeves of dress neatly. Fringe is 
made at the bottom of each garment 
by raveling the burlap about one 
half inch. 

Decorate the dress with Indian 
symbols, using crayons. Our class 
chose bright red, green, yellow, and 
black because these colors showed 


up best. The designs at the bottom 
of the dress were outlined in black 
yarn. Several designs are shown on 
page 35. 

Put the garments on the doll and 
fasten het securely. 

To make the hair, wrap the black 
yarn thirty or more times around a 
strip of cardboard ten inches long. 
Cut the yarn at one end of the card- 
board, and sew it at the other end 
to hold it firmly and to make a part 
in the middle of the hair. Make 
two loose braids and sew the hair in 
place on the head, arranging it so 
that a braid falls over each shoulder. 
Fasten braids with some of the bur- 
lap threads which have been colored 

Some children will want to make 
moccasins or a belt out of chamois 
skin or old leather from pocket- 
books. Others will want to string 
beads for the neck and perhaps make 
a band to wear around the head. 
Simple costuming is just as effective, 
however. 





The Law of Self-Control 


(Continued from page 13) 


B® WITH character education re- 

ceiving more and more emphasis 
in the public schools, the teacher 
will have in this series of ten posters, 
of which this is the second, a basis 
upon which to build a great variety 
of lessons. This material appeared 


in Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans, in a different series of posters 
published from January to December 
1920. The content is taken from a 
$5000 prize Children’s Code written 
by William J. Hutchins, president of 
Berea College. 


Seatwork for Primary Grades 


(Continued from page 27) 


® THE seatwork exercises on page 
27 may be changed in various 
ways, and used as follows. 

Reword the questions in the first 
exercise to teach the ideas closest, 
farther, smaller, smallest, larger, and 
largest. 

Use animal cutouts to teach num- 
ber combinations. To vary the ex- 
ercise at the top of the second 
column, make from cardboard a 
mother rabbit (Mrs. Eight), and 
seven baby rabbits. Print a com- 
bination of eight on each of the 
baby rabbits. Various games may 
be played with them. (1) Make a 
pen. When a child knows a com- 
he may take the rabbit 
bearing that combination out of the 
pen, or he may place that rabbit in 
the pen. The object of the game 
would be to remove all the rabbits 
from, or to put them all into, the 


bination, 


pen. (2) Make a carrot for each 
rabbit. When the child knows the 
combination, he may feed the carrot 
to the rabbit. A_ different animal 
may be made for each set of com- 
binations. 

The exercise at the bottom of the 
first column offers another device 
for learning combinations. Each 
child has a clothesline and several 
dresses or pairs of overalls cut from 
colored paper. When the child has 
mastered a combination, it is printed 
on the little garment and the child 
pastes or pins it on his clothesline. 

The fourth exercise, dealing with 
coins, suggests combinations of two 
or more coins in both large and small 
denominations to find out the value 
of each group and their relative 
worth. Any number of such simple 
problems using coins may be given 
the pupils to solve. 
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~Inchides an educa 
tional Word Game 
Simplified Weight 
Record. Drawings 
to color. 16 pages 
with fall color cover 


With Outline Drawings 
to be Colored by 
Your Pupils 


ya six million copies of “The Land 
of Oranges and Lemons” have been 
requested by teachers of the first, second 
and third grades. Edited with the help 
of leading educational authorities, this 
supplementary reader tells the story of the 
citrus industry in the manner approved 
for younger children: 

Simple words and sentences. Large 
type. Colored illustrations, and outline 
drawings to be colored by pupils. Instruc- 
tive word game. Simplified weight record. 

Orders for this booklet have increased 
year by year, so we urge you to order im- 
mediately to be sure of receiving your 
full request. 

Send coupon now for your free supply, 
stating quantity required for your classes 

one copy for each pupil. 


Copyright, 1938, Catitormia F roit Growers Exchange 


CALIFORNIA 


Sunkist 


UNIFORMLY GOOD 
ORANGES «e LEMONS 
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THE INSTRUCTOR Swe on all your magazine needs. . Make selections from these 
TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE CLUB OFFERS 


Order now THE INSTRUCTOR and other magazines that you will need for this 
school year . . . Send no money now—pay November Sth if more convenient. 


MAGAZINES OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


WHICH ones would YOU like in money-saving combination with THE INSTRUCTOR? All have been selected for 
their splendid adaptability to classroom use. Start subscription with any desired issue. (THE INSTRUCTOR will 


[ Pp 1 d (| b start with the September issue unless otherwise ordered.) ORDER NOW to get the benefit of these low prices. 
Ow-rrice udS 


THE INSTRUCTOR (925°) Pst’ ow = THE PATHFINDER weexiy 


cious Price Price The NEW PATHFINDER is a magazine of informa 
w Americon Boy $ A - tion and instruction It brings to you every weck 

American Childhood (10 Nos.) . 4, . direct from the Nation's Capital the vital, vivid news 
American Girl AS, ‘ : of all the world, clearly told in simple unaffected Enyv- 
American Home j lish. It is fully illustrated. The NEW PATHFINDER 
American Magazine is unbiased in political, social, religious and economic 
Better English opinions Conveniently organized by department for 
Better Homes and Gardens reading and ready reference The lowest priced, 
Boys’ Life most widely circulated and the most popular of 
Child Life all news magazines Used in thousands of schools and 
Child Life Popular Mechanics « un especial favorite among teachers everywhere. 


Children’s Activities (10 Nos ° 
$1.00 per year of 52 issues. 


Children’s Play Mate 
with ier’s, Nationa ee 

th Collier's ond ¥ fe ton The Pathfinder, | with THE INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.15. 
1 year | with THE INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.90. 


_ NATURE MAGAZINE 


Correct English 
Interprets Nature and the out-of-door aus doe nm 
NATURE other publication Fits into the classroom progran 
f llustratied 
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Hygeio, Health Magazine 
Journal of Geography (9 Nos.) 
Junior Arts ond Activities (10 Nos.) 
McCall's Magazine 

Nature Magazine 10 Nos.) 
Nature Magazine Child Life 
Open Road for Boys ‘2 years 
Porents’ Magazine 

Pathfinder 

Pathfinder Etude 

Popular Mechanics 

Popular Science Monthly 
Practical Home Economics 
Reader's Digest 

Redbook 
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Current History 
ue present ascinating, beautifully 


Etude, Music Magozine 
VWAGA/M ‘les about bird animal flower 
» we t et ‘ 


Etude Children’s Activities 
weather, nature proje 


swlected picture in rotowravure as i lion oF 
Conservation matter and eight may materia 
4 edited especially for school Eminent naturalist 
: artists, and photographer are regular contributor 
Entertaining, accurate, Nature Magazine is invaluable 
for reference work and for upplementary reading 


$3.00 per year of 10 issues. 
St. Nicholas 


School Arts Magazine (10 Nos.) 1 Nature Magazine, | with THE INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $5.00. 
Scholastic (32 Nos.)——English or 1 year / with THE INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.75. 


Social Studies Edition ‘Please specify) 4 
Scientitic American f 
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tHE ETUDE 
meh a Music, Articles, News Every Month ! 


Wee Wisdom 
Wee Wisdom Nature Magazine 
Woman's Home Companion 
NOTE if THE INSTRUCTOR is desired -. For the student and teacher, as well as all those whe 
for two years in any of the above offers, njoy and find inspiration in music, THE ETUDE i 
edd $1.75 to prices in second column oy mn unequaled source of information and recreation 
. Regular monthly feature ine lude a 24-page musi 
Th P hfi d ( $1.00) ection filled with new pieces to play and sing (with 
helpful analytic tudy notes): stimulating articles by 
e at in er | a year/ . leading artists and musical authorities; music world 
Better Homes and Gardens.........$? ( ae departments for music supervisors, teachers and 
Child Life ; ) tudents, and a special section for young bexinners. 
Etude, Music Magazinc Oo 24 ‘ 
Nature Magazine ' $2.00 per year of 12 issues. 
Popular Mechanics 


Reader's Digest , The Etude, | with THE INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.00. 
Wee Wisdom 00 1 year ‘with THE INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.75. 
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with Parents’ Magozine news in all field Kach issue is a conebse author 

h Reader's Digest f itative portrayal of the week’ important new and 
with Wee Wisdom } its significance. It tells you how and why events have 
happened, adds background fact for deeper under 
i } $2.00 tanding, forecasts the probable effect of that new 

Etude, Music Magazine (a year) on the future Penetrating commentators like Ray- 
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IFE The Children’s ( Teacher's 
CHILD L Own Magazine Edition } 
Edited especially for children, CHILD LIFE  storis 
and activities are readily adaptable to classroom proj- 
ects. Educational toric and pictures of foreign 
lands, pioneers, famous artists and musicians provid 
useful material for activity units in the Social Studie 
A special Things-To-Do section brings pages of gam 
utouts, beginner’s drawing lessons, puzzles, picture- 
travel-tales, nature studies and hobbies Interestin 
ways to use this material are included in the four- 
Teacher's Supplement in the revular edition 
ask for the Teacher's Edition no extra charge 


$2.50 per year of 12 issues. 


Child Life, {| with THE INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.50. 
l year ( with THE INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.25. 


READER’S DIGEST 


5 
“eared A handy monthly publication presenting in condensed 


form 30 to 35 articles of special interest selected 
from over 200 leading magazines. Of inestimable 
value to teachers because each issue _comprines 136 
paves of stimulating reading covering a variety of 
subjects of current interest. A distinctive feature is 
the 16-page took Section containing a condensation 
of a non-fiction book of outstanding merit. Also in- 
luded are bits of wit and humor, biographical sketches 
of authors, ete. A topical index published semi-annually 
June and December is supplied free on request. 





$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


Reader’s Digest, { with THE INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $5.25. 
1 year {| with THE INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $7.00. 


= CORRECT ENGLISH ‘si? 
NGI sui). 


Cilve practical and interesting instruction for teacher 
and pupil by the use of apt quotations and authori- 
tative ruling Educators everywhere recognize this 
38-year-old mayazine a the authority in its field. 
Edited by J. T. Baker, Ph.D Kach issue includes 
7 artic les on Current Business and Social Usage, and 
4 3o, the revular monthly departments: Pronunciation 
Hs Nuarm in the New Enriching Your Vocabulary, 
oles Susine Letter The Art of Conversation, 
New Book and Authors, Help for the Student, An- 


wers to Subscribers” Problems, Tests. 


$2.50 per year of 10 issues. 


Correct Eng- { with THE INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.50. 
lish, 1 year | with THE INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.25. 


WEE WISDOM 'Sii!"2d%8 
GIRLS 5 TO 13 

mayazine that fascinates children and is an aid to 
bu teacher It provide character-building stories 
for the rending hy poems and songs for class pro- 
rams, and a wealth of activities including simple art 
projects for the drawing class, a stamp page which 
helps to arouse interest in history and geography, 
handicraft directions for boy ewing and cooking in- 
structions for yirl yur and puzzles for recreation 
period Teachers who use WEE WISDOM have fewer 


classroom and playground problems. 


$1.00 per year of 12 issues. 


Wee Wisdom { with THE INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.25. 
1 year \ with THE INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.00. 
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Coane oe 4 3 CHILDREN Ss See Page 8 for THE INSTRUCTOR HANDCRAFT BOOK, and THE INSTRUCTOR ILLUS- 


wit American Girl 


th McCall's Magazine 3 | 00 ACTIVITIES TRATED UNITS book, Page 76 for the INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOKS, and Page 80 for other 


h Popular Mechanics 

th Reader's Digest ) } 2 A 
vith Wee Wisdom 2! 

th Woman’s Home Companion 


magazine providing a 
wreat variety of purposeful 
i activities for children from 

3 to 12 years old. Includes 
Correct English ( $2.50 ) stories, play projects, 


® year things to make and do, ete. 
“ Americon Magazine Children love it. Each 


with Collier's, National Weekly page 104% x 13%. 
with Parents’ Magazine 3 


Ww Reader's Digest 5 $3.00 per year of 10 issues. 
with Woman's Home Companion ) . 9 oes . 

a", 00, Children’s Activities, 1 year, with THE 
Wee Wisdom (,*'.) INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $5.00; with THE 


} THE INSTRUCTOR 
with American Childhood $35 INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.75. ’ 


the 


with American Girl 
with Better Homes and Gardens 


with McCall's Magazine ; Reader’ $ Digest ( 
with Parents’ Magazine ) r with American Childhood - 
, 9 oo with Better Homes and Gardens 
Children’s Activities (*.%° with Current History 
with H H i 
with Etude, Music Magazine ; Ww th Outdoor Life. — 
with American Boy ave 4.5 
with Parents’ Magazine . with Po i >» 
ith ) i pulor Mechanics , 4.75 
with McCall's Magazine 4. . with Popular Science Monthly . \ : 


My Name 
F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansvitte, N. Y. ae 


84 


a E*) 


with Parents’ Magazine This order totals $ 


payment in full. 


INSTRUCTOR TEACHING AIDS~—all at special prices in combination with THE INSTRUCTOR. 


Date 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
Enter my subscription (new or renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start with 


issue for [ ] 1 Year at $2.50. [ ] 2 Years at $4.00. 


Send me other magazines, or teaching helps, as follows: 


I will remit on or before Nov. 5th, 1938 I am enclosing 


am enclosing check postdated Nov. 5th, not to be cashe d before that date. 


P.O. 


State ” - 


THE INSTRUCTOR, October 1938 








